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Tue funeral is over: Sniggs and his assistant and myself were the 
only mourners. Wells read the service with as much eloquence as his 
feelings, which were, in truth, more excited than I had anticipated, 
would permit. I waited, with a melancholy patience, to see the earth 
piled on the coffin ; and, while the sad work was going on, and just as 
the last shovelful, which hid the object from my sight, had been thrown 
into the grave, a woman, the wife of one of the smaller tradesmen of 
the place, exclaimed, close to my ear— 

“ Ah, poor little fellow! if you had had a father or mother to take 
care of you, you would not be there.’’ 

This was particularly gratifying, no doubt, under all the circum- 
stances, for it not only spoke a reproach which I felt perfectly conscious 
I did not deserve, but it proved to me that the opinion generally preva- 
lent amongst the Blissfold public was decidedly unfavourable to my 
tenderness of disposition and humanity of character, as well as those of 
my poor, dear, kind-hearted Harriet. Nor was this all ; for the moment 
the woman uttered the words, I almost unconsciously appealed with my 
eyes to Sniggs, who was standing a little in the rear, and saw him give 
his assistant a nudge, accompanied with a twitch of his nose, which I 
held to be indicative of his perfect agreement in the dictum of the, 
woman, although I could not help thinking it might have applied more 
particularly and personally to himself than to me. 

Upon my return home I found, as I had indeed expected, Kit 
performing an extravaganza of grief, while Jane, deeply sorrowful, 
“a me by the quiet sadness of her countenance and manner that 
she had— 

“ That within which passeth show.” 

I gave them an account of the ceremony, at the termination of which 
detail Kitty sobbed out, “Then there really was no music after all ?”” 
A question which, from the way it was put, implied to my understanding 
a lurking belief on the part of the young lady that my previous state- 
ment of the inability of her favourite professor to attend, was not per- 
fectly true. Harriet and I exchanged looks, but nothing was said, 

next question which was to be discussed and decided was the 
return of the young ladies to Montpelier, which they said, and Sniggs 
evidently thought, was to be effected under the tutelage of that exem- 
plary practitioner. There was a sort of worrying anxiety about Kate 
to stay with us for a day or two longer than Cuthbert had prescribed, 
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and an evident anxiety on the of Jenny to stay with us altogether ; 
but I could not see any possible method of gratifying her wish, in op- 
ition to the mandate of her father-in-law, and therefore, upon my 
Eooambiael principle of waiting a little to see what would turn up, 
I thought the best plan would be to ne the consideration of it for 
a day or two, or even until called to it by a summons from Sniggs, who 
would, of course, write to Cuthbert the account of the funeral, and re- 
ceive his further commands; and with whose official precedence I had 
no inclination to meddle. I merely asked Kitty, after her immoderate 
grief was somewhat calmed, and she had satisfied herself by one or two 
lances at the looking-glass that, if she continued crying, she would 
ecrease the general beauty of her countenance, whether Cuthbert had 
fixed any day for their return ? 

“ No,” said Kate, “ not exactly to a day; and I should like to stop 
with dear aunt for a day or two, because, now that poor dear Tom is 
buried, we may go down and see Fanny and Bessy at their own house.”’ 

“ Bessy,”’ said Harriet, with a look, “ will not be back for a week or 
ten days.” 

She might have added, “ nor for a month, if you stay here so long ;”’ 
for, as I have already noted, Bessy was sent to an intimate friend’s house 
on an elastic visit, as Daly used to call it—a visit that was to be long 
or short as circumstances might render it agreeable or not. So long as 
Kate staid at Ashmead, so long would Bessy stay at Southampton. 

I remember, talking of elasticity, one curious instance, which I put 
upon record at the time, of the elasticity of turtle soup. About three 
years since I went to Brighton races—(the day may come when they 
shall cease to be gay and fashionable, for even now, people begin to 
make Brighton a winter residence)—and stayed for four days at one of 
the inns there, which shall be nameless, inasmuch as, if anybody 
should get hold of my notes, I might do the landlord of the said inn 
an injury by my statement. 

We were five in our party, and the order of the day for each of the 
four days was “turtle ;”’ the rest of the matériel varied at the discretion 
of mine host, but for the turtle we were 

“ Constant to the turtle, as the turtle is.” 
The first day, turtle was, as Doctor Mopey says, “ Good, good, good !” 
second day, “ Good, good, good!” third day, “ Good, good, good !”’ 
fourth day, “ Bad, bad, bad !”’ 

“ Why,” cried I, “ how is this? the turtle, which has been so excel- 
lent hitherto, is to-day absolutely Tebbsy.” 

* Vat is dat, Sir?” said our host. 

“ Why, thereby hangs a tale,” said I; “ but, in point of fact, instead 
of being in the slightest degree like that which has * gone before,’ iis 
infernal ‘ wishy-washy stuff’ not fit to be eaten.” 

“Ah! Sare,” said mine host, “ 1 know dat: it is no fault of mine; 
dere has been great run upon de turtle dis veek. I send to town for 
turtle—I tink, enough of him ;—but no. Number von, turtle for two 
—number two, turtle for four—number dree, turtle for von—so on. 
Turtle, turtle, turtle—him last vell for dree days, but ven he come to de 
fourt—den I am obliged to stretch him out.” 

* Stretch out the turtle! said 1; “ how?” 


“ Vy, I vill dell you, Mr. Gorney,”’ said the landlord ; “ me gtreche 
him out vid a Lectel vater.”” ea ie: ‘ 
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This “ stretching out” I have never forgotten ; so, however, as the 
soup was, was Bessy’s visit.* 

“ Gurney,” said Nubley, “ I want five minutes’ talk with you—eh? 
—can’t guess what I want—eh? Will you come down stairs ?—don’t 
want my wife in the way.” 

“Tam at your service,” said I. 

“ Will Mr. Sniggs come here to-day ?”” said Kate. 

** Upon my word,” replied I, “ I do not know.” 

** But did you ask him?” said the girl, with a pertness which 
startled me. 

“ I cannot say I did,’’ I replied: “ it did not appear to me that the 
“oggow of so near a connexion as your brother was a very fitting place 

or an invitation ; besides, Mr. Sniggs has been so long in the habit of 
coming here whenever he pleased, and staying as long as he liked, that 
I hardly think an invitation at any time necessary.” 

“ Yes,” said Kate, tossing her head, and looking very, very impu- 
dent, “ he used to come to see dear Pappy when he was here.” 

“ Come,” said Nubley, who seemed full of something in the way of 
confidential communication ; and I was glad he did, for, with all my 
resolutioh, 1 am not quite certain I doaid have screwed myself to the 
task of giving the impertinent brat a civil answer—pretty as she was, 
and, by Jove! that goes a great way as a qualification. 

Down we went, and when we entered my library, Nubley, desiring 
me to be seated, began, as was always his custom, to walk about the 
room, stubbling his chin, and occasionally leaning on the mantel-shelf 
and staring vacantly at himself in the glass. It is impossible to describe 
in writing, the effect of the dialogue without contriving to mark all of 
that which he thought he did not utter, in contradistinction to that 
which he meant to meet my ear. I have found it difficult in noting 
down his former conversations to do this without breaking in upon the 
* thread of the discourse ;”? the best way will be to underscore—or, as 
the printers would say, put in italics, his muttered thoughts, of the utter-" 
ance of which he was himself wholly unconscious; and thus, I think, 
a continuous course may be carried on without otherwise pointing out 
the difference between those and the words which he really meant 
should be heard. 

** Gilbert,” said he, “ I have been thinking all night about this man 
Thompson, and his conduct. I don’t see—eh ?—why—not « bit—why 
you should—eh ?—take up my quarrel—ZJ think that will startle him 

—eh ?—Gilbert ?” 

** My dear Sir,”’ said I, “if he follow up his visit, I must pursue 
the line I have taken. Why should you, wholly unconscious of affront- 
ing him, be, at your time of life, subjected to a meeting of such a kind 
with such f . 

“Why not?” said Nubley. “I have ae before, and hit my man 
—and aninfernal stew I was in—knocked him over—eh?—hit him 
in the pe ’*s eye—eh?—dewced glad I hadn't killed him—why 
shouldn’t tf ht my own battles ?”’ 

“ Because I have taken your place,” said I. “ The thing is now 
irrevocable.” 
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* He shan’t go out with him though—Irrevocable is it?” said Nubley. 
“ Now look ye—eh ?—don’t -~ see—you have got a charming young 
wife—and you love her;—I have a wife, too, you’d say—strange 
body—but i have no child—sil/y woman—no chance of having one 
now.—Well—you have—I am twice as old as you, and more—my 
going out with him, or out of the world is nothing—besides the fellow 
may miss me—eh ?—so when he sends his man here, refer him to me.”’ 

* Well,” said I, having heard all, “ we'll see about it, my dear Sir. 
I doubt the matter’s being carried any further, unless the Captain pre- 
sumes upon his visit here to spread any reports prejudical to either of 
our characters.”’ 

“ Spread!” said Nubley; “ how should he spread reports? They 
are not upon speaking terms with sayeery in the place. And as for 
the nieces and cousins—nieces, indeed—he ! he!—not that I mean, 
dear Gurney, to disparage the ladies—eh?—my inquisitive wife has 
found out all about ’em—nieces !—nieces!—ha! ha! ha!—no but— 
they really are fine women—very handsome women—two nieces and a 
cousin—three! ha! ha! ha!—but—eh ?—that’s no reason why we 
are to be bullied.” 

** Assuredly not,” said I: “* but as to your rent, have you ——”’ 

“ Not a pice,” said Nubley, “ not a cowrie—gad! he must pay his 
rent before I go out with him—clear off—eh !—else—what—if I kill 
him I can’t recover of anybody else !” 

“No,” said I, “ recovery after death, in his case, would be as impro- 
bable as in most others.”’ 

“ Pretly girl the second — he! he! — They seem lively young 
women,”’ said Nubley, “* very—eh ?—he / he! he ! nonsense '—my wife 
hates them—detests them—the old goose is jealous—eh ?—that’s hard 
—TI have my notions about ’em—eh ?—but then—women are always 
hard upon women.— His wife hates Kilty Falwasser worse than pyson 
(so he pronounced the word).— However, mark, Gilbert—I insist upon 
it that you take no step—eh?—you understand—in this Thompson 
business without first speaking to me—J’li take care and watch so 
that you sha’n’t—eh?—D’ye understand me?—He’s a good-hearted 
fellow, and his brother is an ass. 1 beg, however, to thank you for 
what you have done—from my heart—ch ?— I do—he shall lose nothing 
by that ;—but remember—when that ‘ Monsieur Tonson comes again,’ 
let me know—IJ dare say he didn’t think I had ever read that story— 
ch ?—<don’t you see ?”’ 

“ Yes,”’ said I—and hear, too, thought I ;—“ you shall be obeyed to 
the letter.” And I own I was greatly overcome, not to say surprised, 
to find so much sterling good in one whom, whatever respect for his 
age and long connexion with my brother, I might have felt, I cer- 
tainly did not rank in that class of men to which, by his own inad- 
vertent and unconscious expression of feeling and principle, he really 
belonged, till the development of this affair. I took up the cudgels for 
ag rather on account of his age and relative position to Cuthbert 
than for any other reason; but the little dialogue—if that may be so 
called—in which a third set of thoughts and opinions was developed, 
had raised the eccentric old gentleman very considerably in my esti- 
mation ; nor was it unpleasant to me, deserted as it appeared I was by 
my nearest and only living relation, to find that the sentiments of his 
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oldest friend and long-continued partner were evidently favourable 
to me. 

It never was my habit to look to results or study consequences, but 
I'think one finds, under Providence, that right conduct uniformly meets 
its reward. When I took the course I adopted towards the man with the 
horsewhip, I never stopped to calculate what effect my following that 
which appeared to me to be the right line might produce upon the worthy 
old gentleman, If the strait path had led to something which would have 
offended him in the bitterest manner, I should, with equal inconsidera- 
tion, have taken it. The same in conversation, or remark ; as the thing 
strikes me, out it comes; and although the thought of offending or 
wounding any human being is farthest from my heart or mind, I find 
people looking grave and glum because perchance something I have said 
may have applied to their own particular circumstances, of which I hap- 
pened to be entirely ignorant, or referred, by analogy, to some unfortu- 
nate blot in their characters, of which I was perfectly unconscious. In 
this case, I went at Thompson ; I saw he was a bully, trying to establish 
a character, and [ felt it my duty to an old man to put myself in the gap, 
and check what I conceived would have been an unresisted attack; for 
I certainly did not think my Nubley would have roused himself into 
any very resolute resistance against his most obstreperous tenant ; whose 
motives for making the quarrel, I moreover believed to be the persua- 
sion that his ancient landlord would have abated the rent of Chittagong 
Lodge altogether, by way of compromise for the alleged affront to the 
ladies. At all events, my mind was made up that Nubley, with all his 
self-promised activity on the subject, should, under no circumstances, 
hear more of the affair until it had been decided. 

It is curious to observe how soon a concatenation is formed in the 
mind when the first link is caught hold of. In all my considerations of 
Cuthbert’s probable future conduct with regard to Mrs. Brandyball, 
or all my reflections upon his almost unnatural abandonment of me and 
mine in her favour, my thoughts had never glanced towards the pos- 
sibility of Nubley ever becoming a mediator in my behalf with my 
most inert and immoveable brother. The unintentional disclosure of - 
his feelings towards me, at once set me thinking upon a - which 
certainly had not ap ae stricken me, and I resolved, after the 
Thompson seasoning which I was destined to undergo, to lead the good- 
hearted old gentleman to the subject. 

_ Shortly after our conversation, I received a note from Sniggs, of which 
the following is a copy :— 

“ Dear Sir,—I did not like to trespass on you immediately after the 
melancholy ceremony of this morning to ask you whether you proposed 
to write, by this evening’s post, to Mr. Cuthbert Gurney, or whether I 
should convey any communication in the letter which I shall despatch 
to him, in comformity with his directions. 

“T should have gone up to Ashmead to ask you this ye but 
my anxiety not to intrude at such a season hindered me. ay I hope 
that Mrs. Gurney and the dear young ladies are as well as we have a 
right to expect them to be? Will you be good enough to ask them if 
they have anything to send. “ Yours, dear Sir, faithfully, 

“S. Snicas, 


** My boy waits your answer.” 
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I could not stand this. It would have been perfectly impossible for 
me to have been ordinarily civil if I had condescended to enter upon 
anything like a detailed reply to what struck me as the grossest insult 
that hed yet been offered to me—whether intentional or not, I did not 
then take time to consider—but resolved, at all events, not to be betrayed 
into an angry correspondence, and, equally averse from maintaining a 
civil one, I merely desired the servant to send my compliments, and say 
there was no answer. 

I had, however, no sooner sent this message than I felt vexc*, “ras- 
much as I had not given the girls an capes of writing to their 
father-in-law, an omission, on my pert, which I was quite sure would be 
magnified by Sniggs to the Brandyball into a crime of the first magni- 
tude. I therefore proceeded to the drawing-room where the young 
ladies were, and informed them that if they wished to write to Montpe- 
lier, Mr. Sniggs would forward their communications under his cover, 

** T think,”’ said Kate, ** Mr. Sniggs might have come up himself, 
considering ——’’ 

** He says,”’ replied I, “ that he did not wish to break in upon us on 
a day of mourning.” 

* It has been no great day of mourning with me,” said Kate; “ no- 
thing like what it would have been if I had gone to the funeral, and so 
I shall tell Pappy.” 

* Then,” said I, my patience very rapidly wasting, ** why did you 
not go, Miss Falwasser.” 

**Oh!’’ said Kate, with more candour than wisdom, “I did not 
choose to go, because I saw I was to be spited ; nothing was to be done 
that J wished; and I am sure I do not know who was to be studied, as 
Mrs. Brandyball said, if J was not.” 

“AT me is,”? said I, with as much coolness as J could command, 
“ whether you have anything to write to Montpelier,”’ 

* No, Uncle,” said Kate, “ I shall write nothing; but when I get 
back I shall say a great deal. I know more about things that are going 
on than some folks think. I do, and 

“ And so do I, Miss Kate,”’ said I; ‘* therefore I must beg of you not 
to exhibit this sort of conduct in my house.” 

* In Pappy’s house you mean,” said Kate, firing up: “ dearme! as 
if T did not know all about that! Why, even my maid, Wilkins, knows 
the whole.” 

** Pray,”’ said I, again interrupting her; “ let me have no reference 
to such authorities as the servants, when I am speaking to you upon 
matters of family interest.” 

“* T am sure,” said the angry girl, “ I am not of your family, and so 
Mrs. Brandyball has told me and taught me; and as for——” 

* Oh, Kate, Kate, dear Kate!’ said Jane, * do not go on talking 
so.”” 

“ Talking,” said Harrict ; “ she may talk if she pleases ; but, Gilbert, 
send her back to school in the morning, when I hope an account of her 
conduct will induce your brother to order her some severe punishment.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Kate, with the most impudent look at 
my poor wife; “but I am not going to be sent anywhere by you. 
Ww ne f choose to go, and Mr. Sniggs chooses to take me back, i shall 
gO. 
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** Mr. Sniggs,” said Nubley, who had witnessed this scene, struggling 
with a sort of convulsive effort to stop it, “ Mr. Sniggs, my little dear 
need not trouble himself about it; J will take charge of you and your 
sister to Bath the day- after to-morrow—little imp deserves to be 
whipped, and shall be if I prevail. I cannot to-morrow—deuce take 
Thompson !/—but the day after we will make the journey.”’ 

“I won’t go,” said Kate, bursting into tears. 

** My little dear,” said Nubley, “ you shall. You'll forgive me, Mrs. 
Gurney—poor dear soul, I hope I shan’t frighten her—eh ?—you'll for- 

ive me; but J have been the friend and partner of Cathbert Gurney 
or nearly forty years—eh—don’t you see ?—and lost a deuced deal of 
money by his stupidity—eh—don’t you see ?—yes—and have the highest 
regard for him. I want to go to Bath—not J, I hate the white-bottomed 
tea-ketttle—eh—don’t you see?—I want to go to Bath—eh ?” 
: o *sisaa said Kate, looking daggers at him, “then go to Bath; 
ut >”? 

* You shall go with me, my little dear—eh—/iltle divil,” said 
Nubley. ‘* Where’s the use of paying for two sets of horses?—TI want to 
see your Pappy, as you call himn—eh—no relation of her’s—eh—and so 
I will take all the responsibility; and you may tell Sniggs—very gen- 
tlemanly man, my dear—pill-gilding puppy—eh—that he may write what 
he has to say; but that you and Jane—eh—anice, little quiet thing she 
would be if taken care of here—eh—don't you see ?—will go with me.” 

** [ shan’t, Sir,”’ said Kate: “ my Pa ——” 

** Now don’t,” said Nubley, “ don’t say you won't, because you will 
—eh—nothing is so unpleasant to look at, as a young lady in a passion 
—eh—except an old one—what! don’t you see ?”’ 

** I do not wish to go at all,” said Jane, clinging to Harriet. 

* Then you may stay and be a beggar,”’ said Kate. 

** Kate,” said my wife, with as much placidity as I could have apes 
to see, “ this conduct and conversation are extremely unbecoming, Mr 
Nubley is not only the oldest friend your father-in-law has, but has been, 
for a great number of years, intimately connected with him in business :_ 
surely you do not mean to prefer Mr, Sniggs, who has accidently become 
acquainted with us from our living here, to a gentleman whose in- 
oh has existed with your family for such a length of time. Con- 
sider 

* T do consider,”’ said Kate; “and I am sure the kindness of Mr, 
Sniggs to poor dear Tom’’—and here a flood of tears by way of grief 
gave vent to feelings of a very different nature. 

* Oh, he is a very good doctorer,”” said Nubley, “ and means to be 
paid for his pains—eh—not to speak of the cherry bounce—eh—don’t 
you see, my dear ?—we all know his merits, and I mean to explain them 
all to your dear parent by proxy—eh—that’s a good joke !—eh—don’t 
you see? But why we are to waste twice the sum for post-horses in 
carrying you back to Bath, because you don’t like to travel with me, I 
don’t understand: as for Jenny, if she likes to stop, she shall, if Mrs. 
Gurney likes to keep her. I'll make her excuses.”’ 

_ T do like to stop,” said Jane, and burst into tears as her sister had 
just before done, but with this difference, that hers were genuine. 

“Tam sure, Miss Jane,” said Kate, “ you must have some very 
particular reason for liking to stop.”? 
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“ May-be I have,” said Jane, in a tone of irritation and passion, which 
I never before observed in her; “ but if I have, it is use I love 
my Aunt and my Uncle, and love quiet, and goodness, and peace.” 

“Ah!” said , “ you must love something else to prefer this dull 
hole to Bath.” | 

“ Whatever I love,” said Jane, straining her eyes out of their sockets, 
** T am not in love with a dancing-master.” 

The world was at an end; nothing but main force hindered Kate from 
inflicting summary injustice upon her poor sister, who " this most un- 
expected denunciation had destroyed at a blow all the secresy and 
mystery with which we had invested this curious attachment, and laid 
open an affair of the most unquestionable delicacy. 

“ Jane,” said I, “ don’t talk in this way; a joke between yourselves is 
all very well, but a 

* Oh, Uncle, no,” said Jane, “ it is no joke. I - 

* Jane, I'll kill you,” said Kate, “* I will—I’ll tear your eyes out— 
I won't stop here a moment, that I won't, now I know they know it all: 
that’s the reason my letters—but I won’t speak—I won’t stop—I will 
go—I'll drown myself, I will.” 

And out of the room rushed Kitty. 

“ Go after her, Harriet,” said I; “ soothe her—get rid of this joke— 
for joke it is. Jenny, youshould not put your sister into these passions, 
you know her temper.” 

Harriet was really alarmed, and ran after the violently impassioned 
girl. 

“ T only spoke the truth,”’ said Jane, “ and Wilkins will tell you the 
same.” 

“ A dancing-master!” said Nubley, “ why she’s a baby—eh—tum- 
ti-ty-te-doodly-di—a dancing-master ! well, ‘if ever !—oh! if my old 
woman gels hold of this—eh—what ! that little man here, with the red 
hair and the pumps?” 

““ Now,” said I to Jane, wishing to get rid of this unfortunate éc/air- 
cissement as soon as possible, “ go after Kate, and be kind to her, and say 
no more about this absurd thing. I wish you had not worried her about 
it—you shall stay with us, if you like, dear; but do not say anything 
more about this ridiculous story ; go, there's a dear.” 

** | will do whatever you wish, Uncle,” said Jane; “ but I don’t see 
why Kate should say that I wanted to stay here for anything but love of 
you and Aunty. Iam very sorry if you are vexed; for, indeed, indeed, 
1 am happier ® than I can be anywhere else in the world.”” And she 
cried and clung round me, and only left me when by a dowce violence I 
practically asserted my wish that she should go to her sister and 

arriet. 

I looked at Nubley, and I saw two tears roll down his pale furrowed 
cheeks: he was leaning on the chimney-piece as usual, unconsciously 
watching them trickling along, and he muttered, “ By heavens, if I am 
not shot to-morrow, I will settle all this !—ch""—turning to me, “ that’s 
a nice child, Gilbert, if we can keep her from being spoiled. I’ll do 
what I say—I don't care a pice for the apothecary—I’ll take Kitty with 
me, and with her acharacter for her Pappy. What's the story about the 
dancing-master, ch?” 

“ Oh,” said I, “ a mere joke, I conclude.” 
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“I don’t know,” said Nubley, and away went the chin to work; 
“there must be something in it—eh ?—he $s the whole story, but 
won't peach—good fellow, good fellow—eh—you don’t believe it ?” 

* T never believe evil reports till I have very strong grounds,” said I 
“ but what shall I do about Sniggs? I have said there was no answer 
to his note ; but that will not, I think, under the circumstances, be satis- 
factory to Cuthbert.” 

* Oh!” said Nubley, “ I will settle that; I'll send Galen a billet, not 
* over doux, but just to tell him that if he will write his letter to Cuthbert 
as he proposes, I will save him all farther trouble as to the journey; and 
he may, to save postage, inform your most quiescent brother, that I 
shall be with him. Let’s see, this is Friday—on Monday with the 
young ladies—shan’t let him into the secret of not taking Jane—eh— 
don’t you see ?—put his nose out of yoint—a very worthy man, Sniggs— 
eh—beast—that’s what I shall do; so, pen and ink—here they are— 
suppose my old woman won't be jealous of my travelling with Kate— 
I’ll settle that—eh—have the maid inside—that will do—eh—perhaps 
that would be worse. Now, then——~” 

And so to work went Nubley to give Sniggs his congé, a step he felt 
himself perfectly authorised to take, and I proceeded in search of Har- 
riet, whom [ found in attendance upon our young heroine, who having 
been hystericised to a proper extent by her excited feelings was in bed, 
refusing, however, the slightest reconciliation with Jane, and desiring to 
be left entirely to the care of her favourite Wilkins. 

I held a brief communing with my wife, who, equally with myself, 
regretted the explosion, which brought to our notice that which we meant 
never to have seen the light. Our only resource was to treat the matter 
as one of no kind of importance, and attribute Jane’s recrimination toa 
girlish jest ; a jest which, at all events, however, had better not have 
éclated upon sucha day. Our mutual resolution was to take no notice 
whatever of the allegation, and we hoped that before bed-time the 
sisters, who slept in the same room, might be so far reconciled, that 
by our avoiding all recurrence to the matter, they might rest in quiet 
for the night. 

I went back to Nubley, who showed me the letter he had written to 
Sniggs, which was reasonable, sensible, and just, and (as he did not write 
down his floating ideas) sufficiently civil: this was despatched, and we 
were just entering upon a conversation connected with Cuthbert’s posi- 
tion relating to the Gorgon who had so strangely fascinated him, when a 
gentleman was announced to be in the morning-room, who wished to 
speak to me. 

I told the servant I would be with him immediately, feeling sure that 
Captain Thompson had seized the very earliest moment—scarcely, itis true, 
compatible with decency—to send his friend to make some arrangement 
as to the insult he had received : it certainly was as soon after the melan- 
choly ceremony to which he had so feelingly alluded, when he himself 
called, as might be expected ; but I attributed this wee of movement to 
an anxious desire to put himself right, which, as I have already said, I felt 
convinced was the main object of fixing a quarrel upon somebody, and 
I hastened down to meet the stranger, delighted beyond measure that 
Nubley—whose mind was not very excursive—was so much occupied 
in folding and sealing his letter to Sniggs, that he not only did not 
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pasion the seeemconent of the servant, but actually did not hear it. 
far so good, ht I; and away I went to give the hero the oppor- 
— of throwing down the gauntlet. 

I entered the morning-room—scene of Thompson's late pro- 
ceeding—I beheld a stout gentlemanly-looking man, evidently just off a 
journey, enveloped ina comfortable great-coat, who made a very respect- 
ful bow as I entered—the which I did not much like, because, in modern 
chivalry, it is the fashion to be in manner civil, proportionably to the 
determimation to shoot you through the head if possible afterwards. 

The moment I saw him a thought flashed into my mind, which, 
strange to say, had never entered it before—most strange, under the 
circumstances—he would, of course, expect me to name a friend, with 
whom he could confer upon arrangements and details: as to apolo- 

ising to Captain Thompson, I should as soon have thought of suffering 
Ries to horsewhip me; and I declare that when J found myself (ée-a- 
téle and vis-d-vis with my visitor, repentance, which in my case came 
too late, filled my mind, that I had not thought of somebody to whom I 
could apply in such an a at 

** I beg your pardon, Sir,” said the stranger, opening the parley, “ for 
coming here to-day, understanding that there has been a A aes in the 
family, but my business admits of no delay.” 

" win you do me the favour to be seated, Sir ?’’ said I. 

** No, Sir,” said the strange gentleman, “ my business will be short. 
I believe you know Captain Thompson ?” 

“* | have seen him here a day or two since,” said J, “ and am there- 
fore prepared for the nature of your visit.’’ 

** Mr. Nubley is, I believe, here ?”” said the strange gentleman. 

“ He is,” said 1; “ but as I have already apprised Captain Thomp- 
son that the whole of the affair is transferred, at my desire, to myself, I 
alone am responsible, and you will therefore consider me as the principal 
in the business.’ 

** Well, Sir,” said the strange gentleman, “ I suppose you must have 
heard some extremely unfavourable reports of the Captain since he has 
been living here ?” ; 

**Oh! dear no,” said I; “I have heard nothing against his cha- 


racter—our families have never been on visiting terms; but still— 
” 


_—— 

“I merely mean to ask, Sir,’ said the stranger, ‘‘ whether you have 
heard any imputation against his eharacter ?”’ 

“* No,” said I, “ none that could possibly interfere with my readiness 
to treat him asa gentleman should be treated, and meet him whenever 
he chose.”’ 

** What I first wanted to know is,” said the stranger, “ has he given 
Mr. Nubley satisfaction ?”’ 

“ There was no necessity for that,” said I, “ because, in the first 
place, he called upon Mr. Nubley, and, in the second, I have taken the 
affair upon myself.” 

“ You see, Sir,” said the strange gentleman, “ our way of doing busi- 
ness 18 going at once to the point. I have come down from London 
post in order to be here to-day, for, from the communication which had 
reached town, it seemed that time pressed FR 


“ I presume, Sir,” said J, “ that I am speaking to an officer ?” 
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“ Yes, Sir,” said the strange gentleman, “ you are; and the urgency 
of the case rendered it necessary that I should be here as early as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Well, Sir,” said I, “ I think we may cut this matter short—my 
line is determined upon—I am prepared to meet your friend to-morrow 
morning at any hour you please, for I am resolved that Mr, Nubley 
shall hear nothing of the affair till it is over.’ 

** There is no occasion, Sir,’’ said the strange gentleman, “ for meet- 
ing my friend, for I have left him snug at Chittagong Lodge, looking 
after the ladies.” | 

“ Well, but,’’ said I, “surely after what Captain Thompson has 
done in the matter, he could spare half-an-hour from his nieces and 
cousin.” a 

** Nieces and cousin!” said the strange gentleman; “ why, Lord 
bless your soul, Sir! they are no more his nieces and cousins than they 
are yours, You know what sort of people they are.” 

** Sir,”’ said I, “ I believe the grounds of our misunderstanding were 
some inadvertent expressions on the part of my friend Mr. Nubley; 
but I really profess to know nothing of the ladies, and would rather, if 
you please, confine myself to the case in point.’’ 

** What,”’ said my visitor, “ the furniture and the wines ?” 

** Sir,” said I, ‘ if you have come here to insult me, and to trifle with 
my feelings on a day especially and at a season when an outrage of this 
sort must naturally be more deeply felt, and will be more decidedly 
resented, say so. I tell you, Sir, that I am ready to meet Captain 
Thompson at any time and place you will please to appoint, and I will 
be there with a friend, which probably will cut our business short.” 

** Meet Captain Thompson, Sir!’’ said my friend; ‘* I fancy there is 
some mistake in this. I would give fifty pounds to meet Captain Thomp- 
son, as you call him——’”’ 

- I call him, Sir !”’ said I. 

*€ Yes, Sir,’’ said my friend, “ Captain Thompson of Chittagong 
Lodge, in the parish of Blissfold, county of Southampton, is in London 
Jimmy Dabbs, alias the Honourable Wilmington Skimminggrove, 
altas Bluff Jim, alias Tiddy the tight one, alias etcetera, etcetera.” 

“ Tam in a dream!” said I. 

** Lord bless you, Sir !”? said my visitor ; “ I wanted to see Mr. Nubley 
about the damage done to his house—we came down after Dabbs about 
lots of London swindling—never could find him for the last six months 
—missed him completely—and now he has got off—somebody put him 
up—tipped him the office—we have no right in course to keep the 
ladies in custody, but we have taken leave just to beg them to stop, 
and——”’ 

“ This is most extraordinary !” said I, “ I thought I was speaking to 
an officer who——” 

© So you are, Sir,” said my most respectable friend, “ to a Bow 
Street officer, who has been rather thrown out in the chase after Jimmy ; 
and what I came here for was, to know if Mr. Nubley, the gentleman 
who let him the house, is aware of all that has happened.” 

“ He was there yesterday,” said I. 

“ Did he look at his wine-cellars ?” said my friend. 
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“ There could have been no occasion for that,”’ said I, “ for the cellar- 
door was walled up.” 

“ Never mind,” said my friend in the great-coat, “ the wall has been 

ulled down since that, and, as I believe, there arn’t three dozen of 
tirinkable wine in the whole place.” 

“ This,” said I, “ alters the whole affair. Do me the favour to wait a 
moment—I’ll go and fetch Mr. Nubley. The affair I had taken upon 
myself was of a totally different nature from this. I have no objection 
to his being a principal here, although I should have decidedly opposed 
his standing forward in the other case.” 

Up-stairs I went—endeavoured as much as possible to enlighten dear 
Nubley upon the actual state of affairs, and then brought him down to 
the morning-room, where he found my worthy guest, whose manner and 
conduct had led me into the error that I was speaking to a man of a 
much higher rank in life. 

It took but little time to make Nubley understand the extent of his 
misfortunes: at first his horror was extreme, for through the fogginess 
of his mind, which prevailed until he warmed away the mist, he, on the 
blush of the business, fancied that re had procured the interfer- 
ence of the police to stop the meeting for which he had fully prepared 
himself. But, alas! the chance of meeting Captain Thompson, adias 
Jimmy Dabbs, alias the Honourable Wilmington Skimminggrove, alias 
Bluff Jim, alias Tiddy the tight one, unless at the Old Bailey, was but 
small. 

And, oh! to hear Nubley’s lamentations over his London Particular 
Madeira, Gordon’s Duff, and Bean's own, bought by himself in their 
hospitable mansion, or rather palace, in the Rua das Esmeralda, at Fun- 
chal—four pipes, with two quarter pipes to fill up ullage—all gone—his 
delicious Paxton Port—the entire emptied, carried off in detail, under 
the darkness of the night, and the Captain gone—fled—leaving nothing 
but his baggage behind him, and that not detainable by law. As for 
the duel, it was a flea-bite to this loss, which was very extensive, and 
which must have been managed with consummate dexterity by the gen- 
tleman who, as a set-off for his wholesale robbery, threatened the suf- 
ferer with a horse-whipping. 

Nubley bore the idMensee, however, manfully, and determined to 
proceed with the officer to Chittagong, to examine into the particulars of 
the case: his first stipulation, however, was, that the ladies should be 
released, accompanied with a promise, if they had not the means of 
going, that he would pay their passage to town by the first conveyance. 

“ A woman,” said Nubley, “ never should suffer for the ill-doings 
of a man to whom she is attached—eh?—No—a woman’s heart is 
always kind—and if once interested—eh ?—clings to the object of her 
affections through right and wrong ;—not from bad principle, but be- 
cause he teaches her to believe him right—eh?—TJ hare been young 
myself— Poor things! they are pretty —What will they do now ?— 
eh ?—don’t you see ?—send them off—let them go before I get there— 
eh ?—J should make a fool of myself, and a crying old man is a stupid 
sight.”"—Then, unconscious, as usual, of these ejaculations, which the 
Bow-street officer “ very much applauded,” as believing them addressed 
to himself, the kind-hearted “ old man” turned to me, and said— 
“ Now, Gilbert, I can start for Bath in the morning with that young 
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Jezabel; and, Gilbert my boy! I’ll see you righted.” He squeezed my 
hand, picked his chin, and said—“ I will, by Jove /” 

I can hardly describe my sensations when [ saw Nubley preparing 
to follow the officer, who, in pursuance of his desire, at all events to 
remove the unfortunate females out of his sight before he arrived, pre- 
ceded him. The extraordinary extrication from a very di ble 
affair—the enlightenment as to the Captain’s character, to whom he 
had incautiously let his house—and the sudden advocacy of my case 
with Cuthbert which he had adopted, seemed really too many happy 
incidents in my life to occur in one day, and that a day, too, the least 
likely in the whole calendar to produce anything but sorrow and 
lamentation, 

When the dear old man—and how I reproached myself with my 
former distaste of his peculiarities, and my then too ready disposition to 
laugh at his infirmities !—had taken his departure, it was, I confess, 
something exciting to tell my dear Harriet the whole history of what 
had occurred. Of course she reproached me not only for exposing 
myself to the vengeance of Jimmy Dabbs, but for having concealed the 
circumstances connected with so important an event from her. All 
these little temporary differences existing more in love than anger, I 
contrived effectually to soothe, and found that Kate, overcome by ex- 
citement, had fallen into a slumber, not, however, before she had written 
a note to Mr. Sniggs, which her little short-legged minister, Wilkins, 
had carried down to his house ; and that Jane, tired of endeavouring in 
vain to get forgiven for the rash allusion to the dancing-master, had 
returned with Harriet to the boudoir, expressing, in the strongest terms, 
her anxiety to remain where she was. 

Mrs. Nubley, during these days of storm, still remained in her own 
rom. A deal beauty, especially a blonde, who either forgets the 
march of time, or does not perceive the advance of age, cannot bear to 
show, after a pulling-down of any sort; and a cold, with a tendency to 
tooth-ach, and the slightest suspicion of a swelled face, a the dear 
simpleton—much to my delight—still an inmate of her chamber—of 
her bed, I believe. Harriet usually devoted two or three of her morning 
hours to her, and after tea remained with her till she was ready for sleep ; 
but my belief is, that if she had been as brisk and screeching as usual, 
Nubley’s own natural impulses would never have had fair play; for 
although she neither had the power nor inclination to direct his pro- 
ceedings, the constant state of feverish irritation in which her absurdities 
kept him, would have most seriously operated in curdling the milk of 
human kindness, of which, to my delight—I admit to my surprise—I 
found him full. 

It was about half-past three o’clock, when I was somewhat surprised 
after what had previously occurred, at perceiving Mr. Sniggs striding 
along the drive from the Lodge, with a look of seriousness and importance 
in his face well suited to his vocation and the circumstances of the 
morning: I heard his ring at the bell—heard his admission into the 
house: but we heard nothing by way of announcement.—I certainly had 
the curiosity to open my door and look at what was going on, and all I 

rceived was, that as soon as he had reached the bottom of the staircase, 
Vilkins, Kate’s maid, was ready to receive him and conduct him to 
Kate’s room, whence I inferred that she had felt it necessary to summon 
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him to her présence, but whether in his medical capacity, or as her coun- 
cillor and secretary, I could not of course decide. I thought it, however, 
my duty to let Harriet know what was going on—and she accordingly, 
much against her will—but from a sense of what was due to the girl 
and herself—proceeded to the apartment.—Nothing I dare say could 
have been more disagreeable to Kate—or, if truth were known, to Sniggs 
himself—for he had taken his line and seemed resolved to maintain it.— 
Nubley’s note had unquestionably disconcerted him—for whatever Miss 
Kitty’s own view of the case might be, Sniggs could by no means 
abstract her from Ashmead against our will and command, both of 
which I felt myself justified to enforce under such sanction as that of 
Cuthbert’s oldest friend and partner. 

“TI hope,” said Harriet as she entered the room, “ Kitty is not ill 
enough to require your professional attendance, Mr. Sniggs ?” 

* No, Ma’am, no,” said Sniggs 

—**I’m sure I am,”’ said Kate, “ I am very ill indeed.” 

“ If eo, my dear,”’ said Harriet, “I should have been too ready to 
send for Mr. Sniggs——”’ 

— Thank you,” said Kate, “ but I was quite able to send for him 
one put me under his care—and I have a great deal to say 
to Papp 

——*'Then,” said Harriet, “I suppose I may leave you ? $e 

“Why,” said Sniggs, with that peculiar screw of his eyebrows, which 
indicated a sort of nervous determination,—“ I—really—I am sure you 
will forgive me, Mrs. Gurney—but I think perhaps—it would be better 
—I know that—eh ? - 

“Oh, Iam too glad to leave her in such good hands,” said 
Harriet—* I thought she might wish me to be with her.” 

**T think not,” added Sangrado, with an expression of countenance 
meant to convey the notion that although he was humouring Kitty, he 
= furthering the interests of the family—“ young folks have their 
whims.” 

Harriet behaved extremely well and left the eee and his 
patient to themselves; her disgust at Kate’s conduct, by no means 
diminished by the airs she had given herself—nor her esteem for Mr. 
Sniges considerably increased by the sort of patronising air of protection 
which he had thought proper to assume. 

During the period in which the interesting dialogue between Kitty 
and her medical adviser was in progress, poor dear Nubley had satis- 
fied himself of the entire truth of his having been swindled by Jimmy 
Dabbs, alias Captain Thompson, and moreover cofivinced by ocular 
demonstration of the absence, without leave, of his wine and sundry others 
of his moveables ; but, strange to say—one does meet with oddities—and 
never was a greater oddity than that very man: his mind—all abroad as 
it was—had received a new impulse by the sense he entertained of the 
cruel persecutions I was undergoing, and his own loss, and the demoli- 
tion and deterioration of his property, scarcely seemed to affect hit, 
although at any other time, and if his wife had been well enough to keep 
him up to a proper pitch of irritation, he would have been in a violent 
state of excitement—but no—he made only a short stay on the field of 
destruction and waste—he had, as he said, ordered the gratuitous 
removal of the ladies to be secured—and felt perfectly satisfied, when h 
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came back in less than an hour—that the sof-disant Captain Thompson 
had been considerate enough to leave him the house and fixtures. 

He came to Harriet and myself in her botidoir before he — to 
his lady-wife’s room ; Jane; who was excluded from the council holden 
by Sniggs and Kitty, being with us. 

“Well,” said he, “I have been what in my early days they would 
have called ‘bamboozled ;’ I admit it—Thompson was neither mili- 
tary—nor naval—nor, Gilbert, as you found, civil. Hey he! that’s 
the best joke I’ve made for many a day—eh—don’t you see ?—well— 
they’ve stolen my wine—when I say stolen, they have taken it away— 
my furniture gone—eh—Z/ won’t say too much, or they'll say I was a 
fool for leaving itt—but I don’t care—I_ don’t—no—eh—I don’t—J 
care more about you and yours—eh—don’t you think so ?” 

“You bear your loss with great philosophy,” said Harriet. 

** Philosophy!”’ exclaimed Nubley; “to be sure—eh—can’t always be 
wise—my fault—I admit it—hope they won’t tell Mrs. N. I said so— 
only you know—you need not say—eh—don’t you see ?—plausible man 
—what—good-looking man—eh—pretly girls the nieces, he! he! he! 
I thought the ladies rather suspicious—eh—odd— Madeline, us he 
called her, was—he ! he! but you know that—eh—lI don’t hother my- 
self about such things—only just to speak—eh—I have got possession 
of the house—and so—eh—I’m all right—and I have other matters to 
look after—eh ?” 

At this period a tap at the door—mark of subservient civility—pro- 
duced the inevitable—except under very peculiar citcumstances—result 
— Come in,”’ and Sniggs stood before us. 

Jane instinctively drew nearer to Harriet as he approached. 

“T have been talking to Miss Kate,”’ said Galen, “ as to the time 
when ehe would like me to take her and Miss Jane, but—whether to- 
morrow, or the next day—or——”’ 

“Why,” said I, “ Kate expressed a wish to stay here for a day or 
two.” 

“ Yes,”’ said Sniggs, “ that is the point—she wished to stay here till, 
as dispatches say, we receive further orders.” 

“ All J can say,”’ said I, “is, that as long as she chooses to remain, I 
shall of course be happy in her presence—and * 

“ Why,” said the apothecary, “ I think she wishes to a day 
or two with us, if you have no objection—and as Mrs. Brandyball has 
written very kindly to Mrs. Sniggs, I was thinking——” 

——** ri spare you all the trouble of thinking, Sir,” said Nubley, 
“and of acting upon this point—I mean to take Miss Falwasser back to 
Bath with me to-morrow—so you may spare yourself any further pains 
—done him there—eh—dont you see?—I have some very important 
matters to talk over with her dther-in-law, who is my oldest friend—so 
if you have anything to send—a bill I suppose—eh—don’t you see h— 
you can send it by me.” 

“ Sir,” said Sniggs, somewhat indignantly, “I really was not prepared 
for this—I have been entrusted 4 

——* Pooh, pooh!” said Nubley, “never mind that—you are a 
deucedly agreeable fellow and full of fun and all that—and I like you— 
umph !—that is—but my poor friend Cuthbert Gurney is a mere baby— 
he wants looking af ins 
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“ T am sure,” said Sniggs, “ during Mr. Cuthbert Gurney’s:residence 
here I paid every attention to him, of which he is quite conscious—and 
as to the poor dear boy who is gone——”’ 

* Yes,”’ said Nubley, making a face which the illustrious Liston could 
scarcely emulate, “I know—two bottles of cherry-bounce —eh— I 
know you did—however, Sir, I must be permitted to act; write what 
you please to Mr. Gurney, and if you please tell him what I ay ge to 
do, but you will permit me to say that the young lady goes with me, and 

to-morrow—eh—don’t you see? thal’s a finisher for him—eh?” 

“Of course, Sir,” said Sniggs, “I can have no right to inter- 
fere——"’ 

——*I know you haven’t,” said Nubley, “therefore don’t—eh— 
that's plain sense any how ; | am going to my old friend and partner, to 
talk of matters of great importance, and I shall take back his daughter- 
in-law.” 

“ Daughters-in-law, I presume ?”’ said Sniggs. 

“ You do presume, Sir!” said Nubley ; “ eh—that’s not so bad—eh— 
don’t you see? for I mean to take but one—Jenny sHiall stop here ; we 
will save Aer at all events.” 

** Am I to write this, Sir?” said Sniggs. 

“You may write what you please,” replied Nubley; “I never dis- 
covered what you had to write about at all—eh—don’t you see? but I 
take my course; I care nothing for one man more than another; I 
made Cuthbert Gurney’s fortune, and I hope to prevent his marring it ; 
you may do what you please, but / take back the girl—eh ?-—now he 
knows my mind,” 

“| was not aware,”’ said Sniggs, evidently cowed by Nubley’s extra- 
ordinary animation, “that your connexion with Mr. Cuthbert was so 

culiar,”’ 

“TI tell you what it is, Sir,” said Nubley ; “it is so peculiar as this, 
that | am resolved, if I can help it, that the produce ofa long life spent in 
a hot climate shan’t be wasted upon unworthy objects ; he is surrounded 
by sycophants and blood-suckers; he is a mere child—a sleepy child ; 
ioden't you see? and I am off to-morrow to wake him if I can, and 
show him his state and condition, and rescue him from the rapacious 
wretches who are about him; eh—that’s it—don’t you see, Sir? Tip’ t 
it him there, I think—eh ?” 

* Of course,”’ said Sniggs, “ under such circumstances, I have nothing 
to do but submit to your directions. Of course I shall write my own 
statement to him.”’ 

“Write,” said Nubley, “ write to be sure, but I know what I know; 
small blame to you to make friends with Cuthbert—but in me he has a 
friend ready made ; so you write to-night, and I'll go to morrow—that’s 
all—and don’t mention the cherry-brandy. Let him put that in his 
pipe and smoke it—eh—don’t you see ?” 

“see Sir,” said Sniggs, “that an unfavourable feeling has been 
excited against me here, and I shall certainly not intrude any longer; I 
did not expect such treatment.”’ 

** Didn't you, Mr. Sniggs ?” said Harriet—“ that’s very odd!” 

“I know, Ma’am,”’ said Sniggs, “ I have been the victim of prejudice 
from the beginning; Mrs. Wells, I—know—eh ?” 

“ My dear Mr. Sniggs,” said J, “do not let us try back upon old 
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grievances; the whole of this question resolves itself into this, whether 
you should incur a certain degree of expense, and take a certain degree 
of trouble to convey Kitty Falwasser to Bath on the same day, or at 
least, within a day or two of that on which Mr. Nubley is upon other 
business going to the same house.” 

“ That,” said Sniggs, gathering up his hat and cloak and stick, “ is 
all reasonable enough — but having been commissioned, delegated, 
directed-———”” 

“There, there, Mr. Sniggs,”’ said Nubley, “that is all reasonable 
enough too—make out your bill—and I am sure Cuthbert will pay every 
farthing of it, and quite as much more as will compensate for all your 
trouble; but do not try to interfere in family matters, Mr. Sniggs—eh— 
don’t you see? we can manage all those without what they call extrinsic 
aid, Mr. Sniggs—eh — that’s a settler—eh—don't you see ?”’ 

“I do, Sir,” said Sniggs, “ and I only regret that my constant en- 
deavours to be useful here have been so ill-appreciated. I certainly never 
expected to hear such language in a house in which I have always been 
welcomed and well reccived ; but the truth is, that the best intentions are 
liable to perversion, and—so—I—wish you a very good afternoon.” 

Saying which Sniggs rose to depart—I felt vexed and annoyed at the 
whole scene; but I could neither check Nubley, nor indeed impeach 
the character of his reproaches, which I feared were too well founded— 
still I hate to give pain; I had long seen through Sniggs’s duplicity— 
but then, what imperfect creatures we mortals are, and how earnestly 
throughout the world does every man play his own game !. 

Sniggs bowed to Harriet, now formally, of course, in consequence of 
her “last words ;”” and to Nubley—I rang the bell—shook hands with 
him at the door—— 

** Tell Cuthbert to expect me to-morrow-evening, if you please,” cried 
Nubley ; “ that’s another settler—eh—don’t you see ?”’ 

Sniggs heard, but did not answer—TI went out on the stairs with him 
—he shook his head unconsciously, and not thinking he was observed— 
we parted. 

[ lay awake half the night worrying myself with this affair.—Sniggs 
might have been sly—he might have been self-interested—he might 
have been deceitful—but we had parted often in Ashmead 

“ And never so before.”’ 

And then there came the reflection that he might have meant well— 
and then the recollection that he lived by the exercise of his profession— 
and that perhaps it was doing him a serious injury to interfere with his 
reasonable profits—a thousand thoughts all tending thitherwise agitated 
and worried me. I could not but be pleased with the line Nubley had 
taken ; still, the notion that the good-humoured Sniggs and I had sepa- 
rated so differently from our usual mode of parting, made me very, very 
uncomfortable indeed. 
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“ To visit the wrecks of literature, and bring to the Hight # t is -rich and rare 
in their cargoes, is the service to which we devote our Divine-Bsu..” 





Bur his restless disposition would not suffer him to remain long in 
the quiet life of a landsmat. Learning that a fleet was equipping, for 
an expedition to be commanded by Admiral Benbow, Falconer enteted 
as a volunteer on board the Breda, the Admiral’s flag-ship, where Mus- 

ve, who was known to Benbow, obtained a quarter-master’s warrant 
ot himself, and good berths for his other comrades. The squadron was 
to sail from Portsmouth, where all the party embarked over-night, except 
Falconer, who was to go on board next morning. But it happened that 
night, that Mr. Martin, nephew of Mr. Gibson, the Governor, having 
charge of a lady, was walking with her up a street in Portsmouth, when 
a crowd passing by jostled Falconer against her; and though he imme- 
diately begged her pardon, and assured her he was blameless in the 
accident, Mr. Martin flew into a strange passion, called Falconer a rogue 
and a rascal, and actually struck him with his cane. The salutation was 
lustily returned, but the combatants wefe parted, and Falconer went to 
his inn, the Bull’s Head. While he was at supper there, a message 
was brought up that a gentleman below wished to speak with Mr. Fal- 
coner; and going down he found Mr. Martin, who desired to take a 
glass of wine with him in a private room. As soon as théy were alone 
together, Martin drew his sword and said he was come for satisfaction. 
Falconer in vain attempted to pacify him; but at length succeeded in 
disatming him, thotigh not without receiving a slight wound in the arm, 
after which, Falconer very handsomely returned him his sword. But 
Martin, with less generosity, renewed the attack, till the people of the 
inn took the alarm, and were coming from all parts of the house to see 
what was the matter; upon which Martin clapped his back to the door 
to keep every body out, Faleotier standing opposite, with his sword 

inted nt Martini’s breast ; when the people without; bya sudden crash, 
murst open the door, and Martin was driven forward upon the point of 
Falconer’s sword. The wound was deep; he fell without sign of life ; 
and the crowd entering, secuted Faleoner, wlio was committed to prison 
until it should be ascettained whether Martin would live or die. After 
‘some days, Martin was pronounced free from danger, and becoming sensi - 
ble af his oWn misconduct, took the first occasion of going out for air, to 
visit Faleoner ; to whom he made every possible apology, and whose 
liberation imtnediately followed. Meanwhile, to Faleoner’s great mor- 
tification, the fleet had sailed ; but Martin obtained a passage for him in 
the Tyger store-ship for Jamaica, toward which point it was known that 
Benbow had steered ; and on the 8th May, 1701, the Tyger, with Fal- 
= sab on board, set sail from Spithead, under the command of Captain 
oung. 
They were driven by stress of weather near the island of Madeira, 
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whence, after a short stay, they resiimed theif voyage toward the West 
Indies. But a violent and lengthened storm drove them several degrees 
from their course. It was suceeeded by a night of calm; and when 
morning broke, they were alarmed by the aight of a Turkish galley 
rowing toward them with all her strength. This surptised them the 
more, because they had no suspicion that they were in the estas which 
the Corsairs infested; but in truth the coast of Africa was not far dis- 
tant, as they afterwards foutid. By the recommendation of Falconer, the 
Tyger lowered her boat with six men, of whom he Was dite, to row and 
tow her from the galley’s pursuit, for the sake of the chanve that a 
breeze might spring up; failing which, the Tyger would have had more 
time to prepare herself, at least, for aearti| the galley when she should 
come near. The boat towed the ship briskly along, though not so fast 
but that the galley gained upon hers and Falconer proposed to row on till 
the Turks should be within a quarter of a mile, and then to leave the boat 
re-enter the ship, which had forty men, sixteen guns, and plenty of am+ 
munition. But Captain Young judged it better to let the party remain 
in the boat, and lowered to them a couple more men, and some arms até 
hand-grenades, with which he directed them, when the Tutks should be 
about engaging the Tyger, to go round to the off-side of their galley and fire 
upon themi, with a view to distract their operations. The galley was tow 
close to the Tyger, and, hailing her in English, bade her strike forthwith 
which cémmand the Tyger answered by a discharge of her guts, 
Falconer was bringing his boat to the off-side of thé galley, whet he saw 

to his surprise, that the galley too had lowered her boat, ittto which had 
stepped about twetity of her men. Falconer’s crew, on perceiving this, 
would fain have returned, and Captain Young, frort the ship’s deék, was 
calling to them to come on board; but Faleoner apprehended that his 
men would be moré exposed itt climbing the ship’s side than in facing 
the galley’s boat ; and therefore, before the Turkish boat’s créw had aft 
opportunity of firing to advantage, Falconer’s men, by his oftler, let fly 
at thein, and then lay down undef their own guhwale to charge agait. 
** Now,” said Falconer, “ don’t stit till the Turks have fired ; ant as soon 
as their fire is past, light the hand-gtenades and throw them in amotig the 
enemy.” The Turks fired, without hurting any of the English ; but this 
volley, it seeths, only came from half the crew; aiid asthe English tose 
to throw in the grenades, the other half discharged their pieces. The 
grenades killed and wounded several of the Turks; but the Turkish fire 
having killed three of the English, and wounded Falconer and another 
matt, the eneriy’s force more than doubled that of the Enylish, and was 
prepating to Woard the Tyger’s boat. The battle faged a little while 
hand to hand; but a Turk, coming behind Falconer, struck the cock of 
a pistol into his skull, and he fell for dead. When he came to himeelf, 
which was not till after several Kotirs, he fond himself on board the 
galley with three of his boat companions, the rest of whott had been 
killed in the conflict. The Captain of the galley, who was at English 
renegade, secitig that Falconer was not in the attite of & Conittion sailor, 
ordéred especial cate to be taken of him, in hopes of a latge tansom ; 
and another English renegade, named Matthews, who acted as a 
had the dressing of his wounds. From this man he leafed that the Turks 

after having hed more than fifty men killed and wounded, had desisted 
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from the contest, and suffered the Tyger to proceed. After a few days, 
the Captain, who had Jearned from some of Falconer’s fellow-prisoners 
that he was a man of property, had him brought upon deck, where he 
told him that, unless in one twelvemonth a ransom of 800/. were paid, 
he should be chained to the oar for life. Falconer endeavoured to ob- 
tain an abatement, but the Captain persisted, and Falconer promised to 
write to his friends on arriving in port. 

The galley continued to cruise off the African coast for about three 
weeks, but met with no prize ; which disappointment kept the Captain 
in ill-humour. One day a letter was slipped into Falconer’s hand, by 
the Surgeon in dressing his wounds, with a whisper to read it cautiously 
and give an answer next day. It was some time before Falconer was 
alone, and safe, to read it unobserved ; but after several hours he opened 
it, and found a proposal, signed by Matthews and six other Englishmen, 
for rising on the Turks and overpowering them, with the help of the 
galley-slaves, who were twenty in number, and the aa of whose chains 
was Kept by Jenkins, a partner in the design. Falconer, next day, 
while his wounds were dressing, expressed to Matthews his concurrence, 
and recommended the earliest possible execution of the plan. Presently, 
the Captain asked how Falconer’s wounds fared? “ Ah! d—n him,” said 
Matthews, craftily, “ the dog will do well enough, I warrant him.”’ “ I 
hope so, said the Captain, “ for I believe he is worth a great sum of money, 
and I mean to screw up his ransom a good deal higher than I first talked 
of.”” Meanwhile, the better to disguise the plot, the three Englishmen who 
had been made prisoners from the Tyger’s boat, and had turned Ma- 
hometans to get their liberty, were reviling Falconer on deck, and calling 
him Christian fool for not following their example. One of them carried 
the jest so far as to give him two or three smart blows ; but the Captain 
sail to them, laughing, let the fool alone, he is not worth fouling your 


ioe for. 

t night, Matthews whispered softly to Falconer in French, that the 
next morning early was fixed for the execution of the design: it being 
a fust-day of the Turks, who, on such occasions, were accustomed to rise 
at four, and, after certain ablutions in the cabin below, to remain there 
for some time in prayer to their prophet. The night, therefore, was 
passed in secret preparation. Jenkins, the man having the command 
and custody of the galley-slaves, found fault with them on some pretext 
and feigned to chastise them; which opportunity he employed to un- 
- lock them all, enjoining them to lie still, as if their chains were fast, 
until a signal given. All succeeded according to expectation. Most of 
the Turks were below at their devotions before it was light; and the 
English, clapping down the hatches, had them safe. Eight others, who 
had not risen so early, were strangled in their beds by the galley-slaves, 
who were with difficulty prevented from executing the same vengeance 
upon the rest of the crew, including the Captain. 

The men under hatches, disturbed at their prayers by the noise above, 
and finding themselves shut down, became clamorous to be let out. So 
the victors loaded a great gun with musket-shot, turned its mouth toward 
the seuttle, and bound each man as he came up; not however without 
wae more murders by the outrageous galley-slaves, who had now 
reduced the Turks to twenty-five. Of these, twenty were chained forth- 
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with to the oar, in the room of the galley-slaves released ; and though 
at first very sulky and reluctant to work, they were speedily brought to 
due diligence by a little discipline from the slaves, of the same nature 
which the slaves had been accustomed to receive from them. 

There was now a dispute about the conduct and course of the vessel ; 
the English wishing to steer for their own country, but the rescued 
slaves, who were chiefly Spaniards and Portuguese, insisting to make for 
the Peninsula. The latter prevailed; and the affair appeared to be 
settled by their agreeing to set the English on shore at Lisbon. New 
causes of dissatisfaction, however, soon arose. Velasquez, a Spaniard, 
had assumed the command, and had turned Matthews out of a cabin 
which had been allotted to him ; and, lest the discontent thus occasioned 
among the English should break out into danger, sentinels were placed 
upon them each evening when they went to rest. One night, however, 
Velasquez ordered the whole company, English and all, upon deck ; 
and there informed them, that a ship was to windward of which he had 
determined to make prize, let her be of what nation she would, except 
of Spain. When Matthews, who had the part of interpreter, translated 
this insolent announcement from the Captain’s Spanish into the English 
tongue,—Falconer, who had much difficulty to restrain his indignation, 
hade Matthews tell him that, if the ship should be a British one, the 
English in the galley could not be expected to fight against their own 
countrymen; but Velasquez swore that every man should fight or be 
killed, were the strangers their own fathers. While this contest was going 
on, the ship had borne down upon the galley and was fast approach- 
ing; upon which Velasquez, who did not like her appearance, changed 
his tone, spread all his sails for escape, and bastinadoed the Turkish 
rowers with all his might, to stimulate their speed. And so swiftly was 
the galley thus hurried along, that she would soon have left the other 
vessel behind; but the day having dawned, the English perceived that 
their pursuers carried English colours, and began to take counsel how 
they might slacken their course and allow her to come up. 

During this hesitation, Falconer, observing a row of pistols laid out 
in readiness for action, took one of them unperceived, and stepping up 
suddenly to Velasquez, caught him by the throat with the left hand, and 
clapped the pistol’s muzzle to his breast with the right. “ Now,” said 
Falconer, “ if you or any of your men shall offer to stir, I shoot you dead 
upon the spot.” <A couple of the Spaniards coming up were stopped 
by Matthews, who told them that, if they went forward, their cap- 
tain was a dead man; and these movements having caught the attention 
of the rowers, and slackened their movements, Sloane, one of the Eng- 
lishmen, brought the galley to the wind and lay by. Upon this, the 
chasing ship was alongside in a moment, and, without even hailing, 
fired in, killing Velasquez, five other Spaniards, and two of the Turks, 
Falconer was struck down by the wind of a ball, but, rising instant] 
unhurt, ordered the vane on the topmast, which betokened that the 
vessel was a Turk, to be lowered at once, that the pursuers might not 
fire again. They then hailed, and on learning that Englishmen were 
in command, sent the boats, well armed, on board, and ascertained the 
state of the vessel and crew. The capturing, or rather rescuing ship, was 
the Ruby, Captain'Walton, bound to join Benbow’s fleet. The Ruby had 
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hetween wind and water by one of the shots from t 
’ mage it was jmpossible to stop: so Captain Wal 
irected that what was mogt valuable should be taken out of her, and 
Turkish rowers unlocked ; but, ynhappily, the key of their chains 
was migsing, and before there was time to k or file them, the galley 
went down, and the twenty Turks, and several of the Spaniards, who 
bed been a when the Ruby approached, perienes in the sca. The 
English re c who had been captain of the was brought on 
board the ; but behaved with immoveable sullenness, though 
very kindly treated by Captain Walton; and, after a few days, was 
found dead in his odie 5 haying probably poisoned himself, as he 
had always thr that he would do if taken by his own countrymen, 
from whom he expected the utmost severity. As for Falconer’s fellow 
prisoners, who had affected the Mahometan faith for their liberty, they 
gladly iorew, of the diaguige, and the other Engligh renegades followed 
t esampic. 

Ruby proceeded toward the West Indies without any accurrence 
worth notice, except that, when she crossed the Line, the gailors insisted 
that three dogs, belonging to the captain, should undergo the limited 
Coremany of @ ducking, ike any other passengers, unless Capt. Walton 
woul agree to pay the usual rate of cummutation: which being granted, 
the jocular mutiny wag quelied, and the sailors and the dogs very cor- 
diglly reconciled. 

After saving ire crew of a foundering vessel, who, but for that timely 
succour, must have gone to the hottom with her, the Ruby arrived at 
the island of Dominica; where the natives yisited them in canoes, and 
Falconer, with some of the sailors, went several times on shore for wood 
ang water, accompanied bg poms of the Indigns, to one of whom he 
made 4 present of 9 pair of trousers. On receiving this gift, the naked 
man was somewhat puzzled. He first thrust his arms, one into each 
of the trouser-legs, and desired to have the waistband buttoned round 
his neck; hut when properly attired in them, he walked like a man in 
irons, and was sq uncasy that he would needs pull them off again, and 
haye some linen in exchange: so Falconer gaye him a long cravat in- 
stead, and tied it in due afl round hig neck; upon which he was 
mine delighted, and strutted like a captain of the trained bands. 

ne day, Falconer, having gone by himself into a hut, to exchange 
rome trifles for a bow and arrows, lost his way in returnipg toward 
the ship; and, skirting a thick wood in search of the bay, came 
upon the murdered body of one of the ship’s crew, transfixed with an 
arrow. He concealed himself among the trees, and shortly saw a troop 
of savages approach the corpse, who cut off the head, and tore out the 
howels; then lifted the remaing of the body upon four staves, and 
them off on the shoulders of eight men. Falconer pagsed a 

" night in the wood ; and, before he could get out of it, heard the 
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perceived. Inastateof mind paralysed by 
watched the ship as long as she was visible, and was strong] 
to end his misery by throwing himself fram the rock; but his 
faith prevailed, and with indescribable anguish he descended to 
plain. Here a hideous noise assailed his ears, and seemed to increase 
on every hand; and not knowing what or whence it was, he couched 
among some shrubs. He had abandoned his bow and arrows, by which 
he had found himself encumbered, but his sword wag still by his side. 
As he lay concealed, a party passed his hiding-place. He could hear 
the tramp of their feet and the rustling of the boughs as they moved; 
but they did not discover him. 

Creeping to the edge of the bushes, he could see two bodies of Indians 
in conflict on.the plain. After some skirmishing, one party retreated, 
as if vanquished. But presently, two men and four women approached 
the place where he lay, and discovered him. One of the men was 
about to shoot him with an arrow, but a woman withheld him. He put 
his hand to his head and breast in token of submission, and they took 
him with them. One of the men made prize of his coat and waistcoat, 
patting the waistcoat on himself and the coat on his companion; and 

alconer gave his neckcloth and handkerchief to the woman who had 
interp for his life, and who seemed greatly pleased with him. 

/hen they reached their huts, a swarm of their countrymen came 
out; and, after much talk, two of the oldest received the coat and waist- 
coat from the men who were wearing them, and themselves put them 
op with great ostentation. Some rice, and other victuals boiled, were 
given to Falconer, and he was shut into a hut by himself with a piece 
of mat to lie on, but no covering,—where he spent a night of no little 
anxiety. In the morning he was awakened from a disturbed slumber 
by four of the oldest Indians, who brought him out before the doors of 
the huts, where there were several women, and intimated to him by 
signs that he must take the alternative either of dying, or of choosing 
one of these women to be his mate. In this difficulty, he made choice 
of the woman to whom he had given the neckcloth and handkerchief, 
and was immediately conducted with her to a hut, where several aged 
Indians waited to perform a sortof wedlock. The bride and bridegroom 
were seated; their feet were washed with water; a piece of cake or 
bread was brought, from which Falconer, as he was directed, broke a 

iece and gave it to his bride. Upon this, she laid her head upon his 
yr then, kneeling, placed her neck beneath his right foot; after 
which, she rose and went out, and returned with some broiled flesh. 
She tore it into morsels, and put it into his mouth, standing hefore him 
while he ate, which he did with good appetite, having been long with- 
out food. After the meal, they were left together in the hut sill morn- 
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ing, when a crowd surrounded the door, male and female, and, entering, 
led them out with shouts and antic res, the men conducting Fal- 
coner, and the women his bride, till they reached a river, when the male 
and female parties separated. The men washed Falconer in the stream, 
as probably the women were doing with his mate. When the ablution 
was over they gave notice by a shout, and, re-attiring him, led him to a 
bank where the women were waiting, and formed a procession back to 
the huts as in going. Here the men feasted Falconer, and the women 
his bride, in separate dwellings, for a couple of hours ; and then, seating 
the new-married couple on a bank, performed a variety of wild gambols 
before them ;—but with so rude a notion of mirth, that, among other 
ry of jocularity, they tore each other’s faces with their nails till the 

lood streamed forth, laughing at every interval with a violence that 
almost stunned the bridegroom. Now succeeded another banquet of 
broiled fish, accompanied by a pleasant liquor, which was brought in a 
calabash, and which, being very strong, soon disordered their heads 
and made them drowsy ; upon which they reeled away, one by one, and 
went to sleep before the door of the hut. Next morning, Falconer and 
his mate were again awakened by a concourse of Indians, who brought 
presents of hatchets and other implements to enable the new-married 
coe to get their own food. The wife took Falconer by the arm, and 
ed him up a hill, which they had some difficulty to mount, but on the 
top of which were vast herds of goats. She shot, and killed one with 
great dexterity. They skinned and broiled it, and before they ate it, 
and again at the conclusion of the meal, Falconer gave thanks to his 
Creator for his preservation and sustenance. The wife, seeing him raise 
his eyes, lifted her own, as if to discover what he was gazing at; but 
seeing nothing, came to him, and putting her arm tenderly about his 
neck, seemed to ask what he descried above. He was much con- 
cerned that he had no means to make her understand; for she was of 
a gentle temper, and might, he thought, if they had possessed any lan- 
guage in common, have been reclaimed from the heathenism of her 
country. 

After this life had lasted a little while, Falconer, one day, climbed the 
brow of a very high hill, and was about to descend on the further side, 
when his wife, who was with him, caught his arm, and, with much 
supplication, withheld him ; and, when he renewed his attempt, began 
to wail so bitterly, that he desisted. He could not understand her 
meaning, but seeing. from her manner of handling her bow and arrows, 
that she apprehended danger, he was the more anxious to solve the 
mystery. Another day, therefore, when he was hunting with her on this 
hill, which was of great extent, running east and west, he feigned to be 
fatigued, and lay down; which example she followed, and was presently 
ina sound sleep. He stole away without waking her, and, descending 
on the other side, found a valley resembling, in his opinion, the vale of 
Evesham. Butas it appeared to contain nothing very peculiar, he was 
about to re-ascend the hill, when, at a distance, he observed a wreath of 
smoke. It struck him that this smoke was from a spot where the 
Ruby's men had been used to traffic with the Indians; and he was 
considering whether he should venture to it, when, as he turned in that 
direction, he beard a doleful shriek, and, locking back, saw his wife on 
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the hill-side, making many ye gestures, and several Indians round 
about her. Returning quickly, he was seized by the savages as a cri- 
minal, while his wife hung on his arm, drowned in tears. Before they 
reached the huts, a storm of rain and thunder drenched them ; but, in 
spite of the tempest, the whole tribe came forth—some dancing as in 
dee, and some banging their heads in sign of sorrow, and lamenting over 
the wife. After some consultation among the elders, Falconer was led 
to a withered tree, and the rain having abated, boughs of green wood 
were brought and piled round about him. His agony now became 
unspeakable, and was aggravated by the cries of his wife, who was 
carried off by the other women in a passion of despair. As soon as she 
was gone, the savages set fire to the vile ; some danced a barbarous 
measure around it, while others stood with their bows and arrows 
pointed, ready to shoot if the victim should loosen his bands ; which 
ever and anon as he struggled in vain to do, the wild crew shouted and 
laughed with joy. But the wood, being green, would not readily catch 
fire; and Falconer, recovering a little from his first terror, composed 
_ himself sufficiently to pray, and became resigned to die. Before the 
wood could be effectually kindled, the storm returned with augmented 
violence, and the Indians suspended their efforts to fire the pile, till the 
rain should have abated, still, however, keeping Falconer fastened to the 
tree. When the storm was passed, they began to contract the circle of 
boughs, for the purpose of bringing the entire pile close to the tree or 
stake; which Pdaides saw with satisfaction, that his death might be 
the less lingering. 

While the savages were thus occupied, a sudden yell was heard in the 
adjacent wood, and a body of Indians, of a hostile tribe, rushed forward 
from among the trees. Falconer’s tormentors, old and young, sprang 
to their arms, and darted forward to engage their enemies. The latter, 
having the advantage of some fire-arms, prevailed, after a long and 
bloody combat; and Falconer, still fastened to the tree, saw them drive 
his executioners into the woods, where all disappeared. After half an 
hour more, during which the noise of battle out of sight continued at 
intervals to reach his ear, his wife, with transports of joy, came running 
toward the tree, and, unbinding him, fell into his arms. After a mo- 
ment’s embrace, they went together to their hut for his sword, and, 
having found it, set out in hopes of reaching some part of the island 
unfrequented by their people. Hardly had they issued forth, when 
they were met by three of the tribe, who approached with scowling 
brows ; and one of them, after a few words addressed to the wife, made a 
blow with his wooden sword at Falconer. The affectionate woman, rush- 
ing between, received the blow on her head, and fell, bloody and sense- 
less. Stung with grief and rage, Falconer drove his sword through the 
murderer’s body, and wounded another savage in the throat ; upon which 
the third ran off, and left Falconer at liberty to assist his wife, who lay 
almost choked in her own blood. He raised her from the earth, seated 
her under the tree to which he had been tied, and brought her a little to 
herself; but the wound she had received was mortal. Her chief afflic- 
tion seemed to be in parting with him. She laid her head in his lap, 
with one arm round his waist, and, looking upward piteously, and utter- 
ing a few words with earnestness and passion, seemed to ask that he 
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would prs for her. As she lay thus expiring, the hostile Indians came 
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up with prisoners; and several among them, of the tribe with 
y had trafficked, and who us accustomed to the visits 
peans in the bay, immediately recognised Falconer. One, who 
could speak a little Engl came up to him, and made him understand 
that the Ruby’s people had come on shore to look for him, and, search- 
ing in vain, had set sail with much regret for his loss, But Falconer 
could attend but little to what was said, so occupied was he by the dying 
woman, who, though her strength and speech now failed her, brought his 
face to hers, and kissed him ; then, sinking her head upon his bosom, 
expired. 
ith much grief, Falconer, assisted by the victorious Indians, laid 
this fond and faithful creature in the earth. They acquainted him that 
she was the daughter of a chief, that the policy of the tribe was to 
ayoid all fellowship with the white men, and that any of their people 
going singly over the mountain ridge was fated to dic, lest, by some 
intrigue, a communication should be opened with the shore ; and the 
hatred of such an intercqurse was the cause of the hostility between 
that inland tribe and their recent conquerors, who, however, by this 
last successfyl inroad, had almost extirpated the entire breed of the 
interior. 

With these conquerors Falconer now took up his abode—as did also 
the women and children of the slaughtered tribe; but his new allies, 
like those with whom he had previously dwelt, bad nq mind that he 
should escape from them. It was upwards of a month before ony vessel 
touched in the bay; and when at last a ship appeared, and sent her boat 
ashore for wood, the Indians carried him up the country to secure him, 
till she should haye left the harbour. Thus secluded in the interior, 
and guarded by four men, he strove in vain to deyise means of escape : 
when, about noon of the fourth day, while two of his guards were 
absent at their village, he was agreeably surprised to hear the voices 
of Englishmen. Most ardently did he now desire that he could give 
them some token of his being near, or that some accident would 
bring them to the hut. And he did not long expect in yain; for pre- 
sently one of them, s ying the hut, called out to the others, ‘“‘ Come along, 
here’s an Indian cabin; let us go in and see what they will give us.” 
With that, before the two remaining sentinels could get Falconer out of 
the way, in came a party of English sailors. They were much surprised 
to find a countryman in such a situation, and swore they would have 
him away with them in spite of the Indians’ teeth; but he represented 
to them that this would be a very dangerous attempt, for that, if the vil- 
lage should be roused, every life would be lost. Some were for knock- 
ng the two sentinels on the head ; but, as they had done him no violence, 
Falconer objected to that extremity. It happened, however, that the 
sailors had with them a flask of rum, which suggested the means of 
accomplishing their object. The sailors, therefore, first drank to each 
other, and then distributed the liquor liberally to the Indians, who, 
edging them very freely, became soon exhilarated, and ere long dead 

runk, The sailors then bound them hand and fgot with garters and 
strips of clothing, and, leaving them fast asleep, got safely to the boat. 
As they reached it, an Indian, named Will, with whom Falconer was on 
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friendly terms, came running to thenr, to bid them haste : so they 
aoe off to the ship, taking Will with them. And their haste was 
very seasonable ; for, before the ship wag well under sail, a fleet of 
canoes came bustling from the shore, with at least two hundred savages 
on board. By the aid, however, of a brisk gale, the ship escaped them ; 
and Will, whom Falconer took into his own seryice, informed him that 
their motive in endeayouring to prevent any white man, who had been 
domesticated with them, from rejoining his own peaple, was u fear lest he 
might disclose the smallness of the Indian numbers, and encourage the 
whites-to overpower them and seize their pila? s 

The captain of the ship, which was named the Caroline, accommodated 
Falconer with some wearing apparel, and treated him with kindness. 
They reached Jamaica without disaster, and learned the accession of 
Queen Anne, and the declaration of war between England and France ; 
and Falconer, haying paid his respects to the Admiral and Captain 
Walton, took up his 4 in the Breda, which, with the Ruby, and five 
other men-of-war, lay ready to commence the expedition. On the 19th 
of August, the engagement took place, in which the famous Admiral 
' Benbow received his ae oe ; and, after his decease, Falconer 
removed into the Windsor, which was commanded by a friend of his own, 
Captain Mitchell.. The Windsor, which sailed for England toward the 
end of the following year as convoy to a fleet of merchantmen, was sepa- 
rated from them by stress of weather, and driyen into Galway, whence 
she sailed again in February, 1704, and brought Falconer and Indian 
Will in safely to Plymouth. 

After this return he performed three more yoyages; but none of them 
produced any adventure of sufficient interest to be worth narration; and 
he concluded a long and stirring life, in comfortable circumstances, and 
with a mind grateful to Heaven for the many deliyerances and mercies 
with which he had been blessed. 








LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—=NO. Iv.* 


IN THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1837. 


We left Lismore to visit the monastery of Mont Meillerie, which is 
now an object of great attraction to the stranger, being the only estab- 
lishment of the kind ever introduced into the kingdom At the village 
of Cappoquin we turned to the left up a long ascent that wound for two 
or three miles above a deep and narrow dell, through which ran a fine 
mopntain-stream, till it was lost in the Blackwater below: this dell, 
whose steep sides were shrouded by woods, was beautiful in the heart 
of the wild. The road was hence very ba, even to the walls of Mont 
Meillerie: this retreat is not yet completed: it is built of light grey 
stone from a quarry in the neighbourhood ; four years have been em- 
ployed jn its erection. The a is a hundred feet in height, and of 
considerable length; the form is that of a Greek cross; it is finighed 





* In No. IIL of these letters the word “ county” (Cork) was misprinted 
“ country,”’ and “ wild” was used for *‘ mild,” 
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with great care ; the ornaments of the ceiling are elaborate ; the grand 
altar will be a very fine one, and ascended by several steps, and three 
handsome lamps suspended over it from the ceiling. In the end gallery 
will be a large organ: there is another gallery near the altar for the 
brotherhood, with a curtain and wooden screen to conceal them from the 
view of the people; for as soon as the building is finished, and the 
church solemnly opened, the stern seclusion of the community is to be 
in full exercise. Near the altar are two small chapels beautifully 
finished. The first apartment adjoining the church is spacious, and is 
the library of the Superior. Adjoining this is his large and hand- 
some sitting-room, the only one that has a view of the Kunockmel- 
down mountains. Next is the refectory for strangers, which seemed of 
an immense size for this purpose, being er | feet in length: above it, 
and of equal length, is the dormitory for the brethren, and under it 
their refectory; these three rooms form one side of the building. 
Another side consists of an oratory for their private devotions, which is 
a long room supported by two rows of pillars: above this a dormitory 
for strangers, and under it several rooms also for their use. ‘The church 
forms a third side, and the fourth consists of kitchens and domestic 
offices. In the square are the cloisters, which, when finished, will be 
the only promenade of the community, and the only spot in which they 
will be permitted to take the fresh air. Attached to the building is a 
very large garden, planted with vegetables of various kinds: there 
are fruit-trees here and there, but their produce is a luxury forbbiden 
to the monks, being reserved for the use of strangers. 

Mont Meillerie is sternly at war with every earthly blessing and 
enjoyment: its lifelessness is awful to the fancy, like that of the grave ; 
for it has no device or change. The diet is wholly vegetable—no fish, 
eggs, or butter, are ever tasted: the only drink is water: the bread is 
very coarse. They rise at half-past two every morning, winter and 
summer, attend chapel twelve times during the twenty-four hours, in 
which period they eat but once: the meal is of dark bread and vege- 
tables boiled or made into soup: this meal is taken in deep silence, 
while one of the Order reads a portion of Scripture: the remainder of 
the time is fully occupied in private devotion and reading. . Their 
number now consists of eighty. There is a cemetery beyond the garden, 
not yet walled in; spacious, for all must rest there: not one of them 
“shall be buried by the grave of his father and his mother :’’ there 
are three graves, the first-fruits of death in this retreat; three simple 
‘mounds, without stone or name: they are desolate-looking, like those 
of men who die friendlessly, ....This territory would have taken the 
fancy of no other people; a barren stony moor, extending many miles 
around, here and there covered with furze, and thyme, and grass. No one 
had ever dreamed that it could be made productive, and that here, in a 
short time, the harvest should wave, the potato flourish. The monks, 
not the least discouraged by its aspect, gladly accepted a grant of five hun- 
dred acres for fifty years, at the rent of a shilling a-year for the whole, from 
the proprictor, Sir R. Keane. Of the five hundred acres, a hundred and 
fifty have been brought into cultivation in the course of four years: a 
portion is grazing land, so valuable in Ireland from the extensive and 
increasing sale of cattle for exportation: flax isalso cultivated : the great 
agent of this productiveness is lime: a large kiln, near the monastery, is 
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in daily requisition: yet they had much to struggle with in the obsti- 
nacy of the soil. 

e were received with much politeness by a young man, who was the 
Superior, during the absence of his Chief in Dublin. He conducted us 
through every part of the building: the dormitory contains eighty bed- 
steads in two les rows: each little bedstead has a back as high as the 
ceiling, to conceal each recluse from his neighbour, so that no voice 
can reach him, and has two coverlids of worsted and woollen, and is so 
narrow that it is scarcely possible to turn round onit. In the long 
room with pillars, a number of the brethren were seated, each with a 
book of devotion in his hand, in which he was reading earnestly; the 
frame was not emaciated, but the countenance was pale. There was 
something solemn in the stillness of these men, ranged like so many 
statues against the wall ; no movement in the eye or lip; no murmur, 
as if there was sin in the sound of their own voice: some eight or ten, 
composing what is called the choir, are gentlemen; these were clothed 
in a white flannel with a hood over the head, and fastened with a cord 
round the waist: they, wore a hair-shirt next the skin: their heads were 
closely shaved, their legs uncovered, and they wore leathern sandals, 
The rest of the community, who were mostly of the lower classes, wore 
a dress of a dark-brown colour, of coarse material. 

On returning to the room of reception, our companion set wine and 
whiskey, bread of a dark hue, and delicious butter, before us: these lux- 
uries were procured for the stranger: the latter from a cottage at a short 
distance. He produced from a recess a work of the great St. Bernard, 
of homilies, and passages from the Psalms, written by his own hand in a 
bold and clear letter, of folio size: if genuine, it is a rare copy, of about 
the year 1123. In the list of Bernard’s works, this precise one does not 
appear: it is highly venerated in the convent, he being the pride of 
the Cistercian Order. ‘ If you desire to live in this house,” he said of 
his monastery of Clairvaux, “ you must leave your body: only spirits 
must enter here: it is the duty of a religious man to weep, not to teach.” 
But there were other words of Bernard’s, from which the recluses of 
Mont Meillerie have departed: “ Believe me, upon my own experience, 
you will find more in the woods than in books: the forests and rocks 
will teach you what you cannot learn of the greatest masters.”” The 
forest and the rock are for ever forbidden to these mistaken men: no 
sooner is the monastery completed, which it will be shortly, than its gate 
closes for ever: the fine brow of the Knockmeldown mountains, the wild, 
their own wild, which they have made joyful, will be lost: the only 
window that looks forth on them is in the Superior’s room. The lands 
will then be cultivated by lay brethren, who will receive a part of the 
produce ; and the partial liberty of a ee granted to those engaged in 
tillage and building, will be finally taken away. The Superior alone may 
converse, and mingle with the things of the world; he reads the news- 
papers, corresponds, &c. ‘The corridor of the cloisters, from which the 
sky alone is seen, will be their only walk. While pacing to and fro, in 
winter and summer, often in weakness, and always in stillness—will the 
face of Nature, such as they once knew her, never flit before the eye? It 
is said that men in extreme hunger often dream of banquets, and tables 
of luxury ; and in this cloister’s gloom, on which the sun never rises or 
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sets, will not the imagination often wander to Scetiés of verdure and love- 
liness ; till groves, sweet fountains, and banks of me, become almost 
efibodied to the desolate man? Our conversation on St. Bernard and 
on Ireland lasted long: it was g late, and thé Superior invited us 
to attend the evening service, of which the Gregorian hymii formed the 
principal part: this, Where a lady was of the party, was an unusual 
privilegé. Most of the brethreti were assembled: the more gentlemanly 
choristers in white, the rest in dark drésses: the glare of a single 
lamp, mingled with the faint daylight, was thrown on the adeecil A 
whose pale and passionless faces looked ghastly beneath it. One of the 
choristers had been ah officer in the German service, and had quitted 
his profession for this wilderness. 

Most of these solitaries are Irish; the reniainder are from the conti- 
nent: they had been exposed, the young Superior said, to much per- 
sécution, were refused a settlement in France, where they first souglit 
to establish themselves ; and in Ireland their first attempts were opposed 
in two or three places, by Roman Catholics as well as others; then 
they came to this unfrequented moor, where their proceédings were at 
first little known or noticed. Here it was their policy, as he naively 
admitted, to gain a riame by useful and patient industry, before they 
immured themselves. On their arrival here, there was no inhabitant 
for many miles around ; now there are several neat cottages of peasants, 
who litive aléo cultivated a piece of the moor, and who, with others, will 
be Corisidered as Jay brethren when they have the care of the convent 
lands. 

Tt was dark when we left Mont Meillerie, and took leave of our 
host with an éafhest invitation on his part to return the following year, 
whieh thé monastery would be complete, but never again open to 
Wothan’s foot, a8 it had been this evening. The road down the hill 
shoti Gate t6 the rich dell: on arriving at the entrance of Cappo- 
quin, the lights streaming from a cottage window, and the people 

Ssitig ih and otit, and the voices, told that there was death in the 

oust, and that a wake was held there. The kitcheti was filled chiefly 
with young wother, Who sat on forms in several rows, and Were more 
neatly dressed than tisual. In the inner room the body, that of a female, 
Was laid otit on the bed, the face and feet uncovéred. The people were 
tod iiuch orcupied to be kind to the stranger, who was welcome, how- 
ever, to rémnaiti athong the mourners, and partake of the corhfortable 
cheer of a decent trish wake; and this family seemed to be Well off in 
the world. To Come at once from the siléit monastery to this wild 
lament was striking: here was no self-inflicted torment, but the heart 
ltid Gate by the last enemy; and how cold was the Gregorian chant 
to the wail of 4 parent’s sorrow :-— 


“ And thou could'st die—the beautiful, 
The last, the youngest one could go ; 
And love, such lees as mine, Was vain 
To kéep thy Cathleen here below. 


Was I not kind ?—the desolate, 

How deep, how true the love they give ! 
My breaking heart I gave to thee :— 

O! for the loely mother—tive ! 
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Was not this home thy paradise ? 
Its vale, its dng dear to thee ! 


Then leave death to the pecrenrt 
And come thou, Cathleen, back to me; 


Legh forth ! the Jand is beautiful, 
hy roses fill the midnight air. | 
And hear’st thou not thy mothér’s Words ? 
And know’st thou not her heart’s despair ? 
Come back—it is but phantasy, 
hou art not where the weary rest. 
O weep not! weep not! for iny cliild 
Lies gently sleeping on this breast! 
But do not sleep so quietly; 
Breathe—murmur—lift thy wasted hand— 
That I may think thee dreaming of 
Thy sports by field or strand. 
Alas! alas! my beautiful, 
Thou makest thy mother ho reply, 
And tears and kisses fall in vain 
On thy pale lip and fading eye !” 

The next morning was clear as the preceding: the present was a 
rarely propitions sedson in Ireland; it had the glory of autumn without 
its rains. On the long valley, the deep woods, the glens, and villas of 
Lismore, there was a still and solemn beauty. There is a silence, as if 
the busy movement of life was hushed, on many a splendid Irish scetie, 
even when village and hamlet aré there—as if the very poor wete soli+ 
tary, and their joy was hidden; The cathedral chutch, whose tall spire 
is seen afar off, is a luxurious little place of worship ; and the ancient 
castle a most enviable place of residence ; the view from its upper win- 
dows is one of the most captivating that the eye can behuld : the monks of 
Mont Meillerie were like Sadak, journeying through a land df enchant- 
ment to the desert that held the “ waters of life,’’ which became at last 
those “ of déath.”? What a home is this castle for a studious than, or one 
who has played his part in the world, and wishes for a delicious retreat, 
to which the past may come like mercy, and hope like the day-break ! 
The reach of the Blackwater below Cuppsquin is wide, and its way 
to the sea is thtough a succession of pleasure-grounds, green of wooded 
declivities and plantations, even to the water's edge: The villas along 
the shores te nutherous, and often magnificent. Diumatns isa noble 
yet almost gloomy home in its world of foliage. Jn the walk to Stran- 
cally, the view, like very many in this country, is foreigh in its aspect, 
and perféetly un-English: the lavish luxuriance of the eae beneath, 
its hamlets and detached homes, groups of trees, little hills and groves, 
swelling gradtally into the range of mountains, that forms the back- 
ground. The site of Strancally is exquisite: absenteeism would be a 
superfluous sin in the owners of these beautiful places, who would 
find few scenes in Switzerland, Italy, or Greece, of more rich, various, 
and attaching loveliness than the one they left behind. Below Balli- 
natray the river becomes as broad as the Rhine, and the road winds 
along the shore: in the grounds of this seat there is an avenue of 
superb myrtles,—the owner may rest under the shadow of his own 
laurel and arbutus, in place of the vine and fig-tree. Youghal is, ata 
distance, a romantic-looking place; its interior is very old and dull, 
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and soon wearies on the stranger: it has some fine fragments of anti- 
quity, which, with its historical recollections, constitute its only inte- 
rest. A monastery was founded here in 1224, and the great Earl 
of Desmond obtained for the town a charter of incorporation, in the 
second year of Edward the Fourth. It was a walled town, and re- 
mains of the walls and their towers are still to be seen, though in 
a very ruinous condition, Sir Walter Raleigh resided here, at the 
ines; 2 was actively engaged in the civil wars under Elizabeth: con- 
siderable estates in Ireland were his share of the spoil, which he 
sold for a comparatively small sum, for he wanted money for his 
foreign adventures, on which he was then about toembark. The house 
in which he lived in Youghal is siill standing and in good preservation ; 
it is of long aud low proportions; some of the rooms are rather spa- 
cious, and finished with oaken panels, and large chimney-pieces well 
carved. In the garden it is believed that he planted the first potatoes 
grown in Ireland: his name occurs as Mayor of Youghal in 1588. 
‘The church is a spacious and impressive building, with that home-felt 
look of quiet solemnity and comfort so rare in more recent edifices ; it 
is in a good state of preservation. The ancient chancel has been, for 
many years, decayed and roofless: the large eastern window of this 
ruinous chancel is entire, and is an exquisite fragment, of delicate and 
graceful proportions—its lights divided by stone mullions, its tracery- 
work not elaborate. Time has touched it mournfully yet beautifully, 
whose simple yet inevitable tale it tells more truly than the costly mo- 
nument of the great Earl of Cork and his family, in the secret chapel 
within. The church-yard is extensive—on a declivity, well wooded, 
with winding and sequestered paths, and glimpses of the sea and distant 
hills; it has more beauty than most burial-places in Ireland: its very 
ancient aspect but makes it the more interesting—lime, ash, beech, and 
elm, give their shade and gloom to many an old and decaying tomb—it 
is a sweet and solemn resting-place, in which many an hour may be 
passed by the living without weariness. The only agreeable part of the 
town is its extremity, above the sca, where the Cork road affords a fine 
walk, with a boundless view sea-ward, though the shore on either side is 
deficient in boldness. Here there are very good houses and gardens : 
among them is a convent of nuns, a spacious and handsome dwelling, 
where young ladies are educated; it looked a most comfortable home. 
The commerce of Youghal is confined, yet it is slowly improving: its 
imports are chiefly timber, culm, and coal ; and its exports corn, flour, 
cattle, and butter. It is a cheap place of residence: in the summer and 
autumn many visitors come here for the purpose of sea-bathing: the 
climate is healthful and mild; in the gardens of some of the superior 
houses on the hill-side the myrtle grows with such luxuriance, that, 
in some instances, it attains the height of twenty feet. 
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THE “GENTEEL PIGEONS. A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


“ Nor at home!’’ exclaimed Captain Albatross. 

** Not in town!” cried the Captain’s lady. 

* No, Ma'am,” replied the maid, as with some trepidation she fol- 
_— the visitors, who with no ceremony forced themselves into the 
parlour. 

Captain Albatross, looking very sagaciously at the maid, observed, 
** I see you don’t know us ; say Albatross—Captain Albatross.” 

: —_ friends—early friends, the Captain was your master’s god- 
ather a 

ae only son I ever had,’ remarked Captain Albatross, with a 
sigh. 

“ They'll be glad to see us,” was the assurance of the Captain’s lady 
to the hesitating maid. 

“* I dare say, Ma’am ; delighted, no doubt,” said the girl, “ very much 
pleased, I’m sure; that is, when they come home, Ma’am ; but, you 
know, Ma’am, the very day they married they left home for a month, 
Ma’am ; and as that’s only a fortnight ago, Ma’am, why, it is plain, 
Ma’am, that their time isn’t up, Ma’am.” 

Captain Albatross, though only an officer of disbanded militia, had 
the sternness of a Frederick ; hence, lowering his bushy black eyebrows, 
and advancing one step towards the maid, who received the fiery looks of 
the inquisitor with admirable coolness, he cried in sounds of thunder, 
** Young woman, can you look in my face ?” 

* 1'll try, Sir,” said the girl, with a simplicity lost upon the guest, 
who only roared the louder. 

** I mean, wench, can you look in my face, and, without blushing, tell 
me that Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon are not in town?” asked the Captain. 

The maid, twitted by the dictatorial tones of the Captain, and re- 
solved at any cost to maintain the ground she had taken, replied with 
praiseworthy firmness, looking boldly at Albatross, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Pigeon are not at home.” 

“Young woman,” remarked Captain Albatross, raising his fore- 
finger, and shaking his head in the serene countenance of the domestic, 
** Young woman, I don’t know what wages they give you, but to some 
families you’d be worth any money.” 

“ My dearest Albatross,” said his charitable lady, “ may you not 
have been mistaken ?”’ 

** Mistaken, Leonora!” cried the Captain; ‘“ I—Captain Albatross, 
mistaken! Did I not sce him—see him last night with a a the 
opposite box? How can any man in such a case mistake or be mis- 
taken ?”’ 

“ Exactly what I said,” replied Mrs. Albatross, with a significant 
glance at the Captain, “ when I heard that you and a certain lady were 
at the Surrey Gardens, feeding the monkeys with macaroons.” 

“And I, ha! ha!’””—here the Captain made a very pains-taking attempt 
to laugh—‘ I—ha! ha! as I proved it by my dear friend, Lieutenant 
Nibble, was at Hampton, fishing. You know, Leonora, that was the 
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very day I caught that extraordinary gudgeon. You remember its pic- 
thas ro taken, and now hangs in the hall at the Bell;” and again 
Captain Albatross essayed a laugh. ‘ 

“ T only know, Edward,” replied the yagi lady, and her voice 
trembled, and she took her handkerchief from her reticule, “ 1 only 
know that there are times when those macaroons lie very heavy at my 
heart.” 

“ Now, Leonora,” exclaimed Captain Albatross, evidently hurt by the 
unjust suspicions of his too fond wife, ‘* I did think this subject buried 
for ever between us. Many men might be mistaken for me ; for I trust 
there’s nothing odd, nothing peculiar about me. I have, I hope, merely 
the easy demeanour, the sustained repose of a gentleman ; there’s no 
character, as it’s called, about me; but for Pigeon—is it possible to 
mistake him ?” 

* Oh, yes, Sir,” cried the anxious maid, “ very possible.” 

“ How do you know ?”’ asked the stern Albatross. 

* I’m sure of it,’”’ answered the self-satisfied girl. 

“ Sure !”? echoed the Captain's lady, with a look of contempt at the 
domestic, “ sure !’’ 

** Sure, Ma’am,”’ replied the servant; “ for I’ve lived in many fami- 
lies, and I never yet knew the master of a house that there wasn’t some- 
body about the town the very image of him.” 

“ There is something in that, Leonora,”’ remarked the Captain ; * still 
it was Pigeon.” 

* Never mind; perhaps they don’t wish to be at home to us,” said 
the Captain’s lady, who with a sudden dignity prepared to depart. 

* They're not at home,”’ was the unnecessary avowal of the maid, as 
she readily followed the visitors to the door. 

“ Not the slightest consequence,” remarked the Captain, as he 
stepped into the street. 

“ None whatever,’’ said the Captain’s lady. 

** Not at home, I assure you,” again asserted the maid, as she closed 
the door. 

* Susan! Susan!’? exclaimed a voice, and presently a pretty female 
head peeped over the staircase ; “* Who was that, Susan ?” 

“ Captain Albatross and his wife,” said Susan. 

* Dear me!” cried the lady. 

“ They wanted to stand me out that you were at home, Ma‘am; but 
I was too much for them. The Captain would have it that he saw my 
master last night with a lady at ——” 

“What! Samuel!” and the owner of the pretty face almost 
screamed. 

* Charlotte !”’ cried a masculine voice, and the lady was led back to 
her apartment by a gentleman. We know not whether to laud the firm- 
ness of Susan, or to blush for her depravity, when we assure the reader 
that that lady and gentleman were the newly-paired Pigeons. The 
Pigeons were in town! Yes, they had passed only half the honey-moon 
at the sea-side, and had returned to London a fortnight before their time. 

Sam Pigeon and Charlotte Blue had been drawn to each other by a 
similarity of sentiment: their union was the happy result of Tre _— 
they both idolized the genteel; albeit, they were not too well s illed in 
the knowledge of its elements, Of this, however, they were well assured, 
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that to be seen in London—to be confronted by any of their five hundred 
bosom friends within a month of their union—was to sink for ever in the 
judgment of the world—to go down a frightful descent in the estimation 
of all mankind, Mr. and Mrs, Pigeon belonged to that numerous and 
pons 5) class of people who believe that “ the world”—in reality rapper 
sented by some fifteen acquaintances—has no other aim, no other 
thought, than that of watching the important movements of their im- 
portant selves—of marking the cut of their coats and the colour of their 
gowns ; nay, of duly registering their walks abroad and tarryings at 
home, the said world being all the time inhumanly indifferent to their 
very existence. “ The world” is thought by these poor folks to be a very 
despotic, watchful, tyrannous, unforgiving creature ;—they may be as- 
sured that, as far as regards them and their works, the world is a 
easy, careless kind of person. ‘ What will the world say?” asks 
Henpeck, when adyised to separate from his wife. ‘“ I’d leave the 
wretch, take my little boy, and go into a lodging to-morrow, my dear,” 
says Mrs. Sweetlips; “ but then, my love, what will the world say?” 
* What! not go into mourning for your wife’s uncle’s cousin ; why, m 
good Mr. Carib, what do you think the world will say ?”—‘* Well, that zs 
a good one!—a dustman with an umbrella! I should like to know what 
the world will say to that!” There never was such a goblin—sueh a 
mere bugbear, as that we make out of the unconscious, the indifferent 
world : it is the scooped turnip fixed on a sheeted mop-stick, and lighted 
with a candle; a hideous apparition scaring the stoutest traveller in his 
highways and byways of life. Happy the man, who with a clear breast 
goes whistling on, easy that he knows the harmless things the 
spectre is made of! However, our immediate business is with the 
Pigeons. 

The blissful couple—their loves consecrated by Hymen-——found them- 
selves, ere their wedding-day was over, on the sea-shore. They had 
quitted the busy, bustling scene of Kennington, with all its picturesque 
and grassy spots, for the sweet retirement of Brighton, It was there 
they proposed to perform matrimonial quarantine —it was there they in- 
tended to illustrate their devotion to the genteel: there they would wear 
away the rapturous month, returning in proper season to receive the con- 
doleace—we mean, congratulations—of their army of friends. Mr. and 
Mrs. Pigeon had already got through ten days, when it struck them that 
the sea—at least in summer—always appeared the same: there was no 
alteration whatever in the beach; even the chain-pier remained pro- 
vyokingly unchangeable. 

“ My love,”’ said the bride, as, on the eleventh day, she arm-in-arm 
with her Pigeon trod the shore, “ my Jove,” said she, with touching 
simplicity, “ what do you think?” 

Pigeon smiled, squeezed his wife’s hand, and after a moment’s intense 
thought said, “ I can’t tell.’ 

* Would you believe it?—I last night dreamt of Kennington Oval,” 
said the bride. 

“ God bless me!’? said the bridegroom, “ how very odd! I too 
dreamt of it—I thought { was there.”’ 

“ Ha!” and Mrs. Pigeon sighed. 

** What’s the matter, Charlotte ?’’ inquired the fond Pigeon, with the 
fondest looks and in the fondest voice. ‘ 

Y 
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“ Our home will be a sweet place, Samuel !”’ observed the wife. 

“* A bower of love, Charlotte,” was the opinion of the husband. “ How 
can it be otherwise ?” 

“ T hope Susan will be kind to my canaries: poor things! they'll not 
sing a note while I’m away—they’ll not, indeed, Samuel.” — 

“ Well, we shall be at home at the end of the month,” said Samuel. 

* And there’s fifteen days gone already,” said Charlotte. 

“ No, my dear, only eleven, love; to-day is the eleventh day—not 
fifteen yet,” said Mr. Pigeon. 

“To be sure: what a head I have! I hope Susan will be careful 
of the furniture—and then those poor dear birds! Bless me! and those 
sweet gold-fish—I forgot to give her particular directions. Pretty erea- 
tures! how they will miss me! Lovely things! how they will miss the 
flies I used to catch for them !” 

** Nay, my dearest, Susan has a kind heart, and will let ’em want for 
nothing.” 

= It would be very wrong to return to London in the honeymoon,” 
remarked Mrs. Pigeon. 

** What would the world say?” exclaimed Mr. Pigeon. 

“ We should be lost for ever in genteel society,” said the wife. 

* We should, indeed,”’ said the solemn husband. 

“ And yet, Samuel, those dear canaries! ” 

Enough: two more dreary, sultry days did the ecstatic couple endure 
*body’s banishment” from Kennington ; when, on the fourteenth morn- 
ing of their wedded life, they took their seats in the coach for London. 

“* La! Ma’am, is it you?” exclaimed Susan, as she opened the door 
to the rejoicing couple. ‘ Come back so soon !” 

“ Hush! Susan, not a word,” cried Mrs. Pigeon. “ Thank heaven! 
we are at home,” and she sank in a chair. 

“ Susan,” said Mr. Pigeon, who called up a serious look, and spoke in 
the voice of a polite house-breaker, “‘ though we are at home, remember, 
Susan, as you value your place, nobody must know it.” 

** Not know it !’’ cried Susan. 

“ Certainly not,” said the wife. 

“ For what would the world say ?”? asked Mr. Pigeon. 

The happy couple had remained a whole day in secret in their own 
house, when Mr. Pigeon, in opposition to the judicious wishes of his 
wife, resolved at night to take the air. He assured Mrs. Pigeon that he 
could never stay in the house for four-and-twenty hours together; he 
should die if he attempted it; he must for a brief time enjoy the out- 
door breeze ; and added, to the astonishment of Mrs. Pigeon, that he 
thought no time so genial as the three hours before, or, on some occa- 
sions, after midnight. Such was the libertine avowal of Mr. Pigeon— 
of the same Pigeon, whose landlady had given him for a character, as 
he thought, all the domestic virtues of a household god. “ Pray, Ma’am,” 
inquired Charlotte’s busy maiden aunt, “what are the habits of Mr. 
Pigeon? He is about to marry into our family, and, you’ll pardon the 
question, what are his habits ?””—** Habits !’’ replied the landlady ; “ the 
woman’s blessed who gets Mr. Pigeon—gruel at ten, and bed at eleven.” 
And these moral proprieties on the part of her future husband were 
im upon the brain and heart of the bride by the aunt aforesaid. 
- lat ten, and bed at eleven,” reiterated the spinster ; “ it seems 
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little to speak of, child, but what a deal of happiness is insured by the 
custom.” Mr. Pigeon, assuring his wife that he would keep aloof from 
all acquaintance, took his hat. Mrs. Pigeon looked at her lord with a 
mild mixture of matrimonial sorrow and anger. Can the female reader 
wonder at this? It was already half-past nine, and Mrs, Pigeon sighed 
as she thought of her aunt; yea, she sighed deeply at the visionary 
happiness of—gruel at ten, and bed at eleven. 

* All men,” said Susan, marking the melancholy of her mistress, “ all 
men are alike, Ma’am.”’ 

“ They are, Susan,” said Mrs. Pigeon.—‘* Where’s my handkerchief ?”” 


No: wild horses, or, what is better, or worse, an Act of Parliament, 
should not tear away the secret which shall lie with us, wrapped in under- 
takers’ lead. We will not point the finger of scorn at the house of 
Pigeon—we will not so much as wink or leer at it; the man has seen 
the wickedness of his ways, and why should we throw an evil name upon 
a habitation, probably at this moment tenanted by worthy people who 
honour their father and mother, and regularly pay their rates? Houses, 
albeit of bricks and mortar, are delicate things, and take their character 
from the folks who use them; hence, we will not specify the house to 
which, at half-past five in the morning, Samuel Pigeon—a husband of 
little better than fifteen days old—took his timorous way. The sentence 
will fall upon the reader like a thunder-bolt—the female reader will 
clutch her petticoat and utter a piercing shrieck,—but it must be said— 

Samuel Pigeon had not been ee. all night! 

As the man crept homeward there was culprit in his looks, in his he- 
sitating pace. He had, it was true, fallen into a most delightful party 
—had been so happy, so very jolly ; but now, alas! it wanted only 
seven-and-twenty minutes to six. What a beautiful morning !—yet 
what a reproach came with the bright sun! Sam blushed as he met the 
milk-maids: artisans, passing to their work, made him turn his head 
away ; the chimney-sweepers, crying their noisome trade, struck him 
compunctious: yea, the very sparrows, chirping and playing in his path, 
gave him a twitch of the conscience. Let not the reader think that 
Samuel Pigeon had any fear of the violence of his ill-used spouse ; no, 
she would only weep—for she was a young wife, and had not yet come to 
her nails, It was a nobler feeling that possessed Pigeon—not base 
dread, but bitter repentance. He had been beguiled into cards—had, 
moreover, been very lucky—but what was luek at nearly six in the 
morning! He had held the most wonderful hands at loo, and had never 
played but when justified by both king and queen. And then he thought, 
and in the dissatisfaction of his soul almost gave vent to the words— 
“Tis six in the morning—my wife is sitting up, and, compared to 
domestic peace, oh! what are trumps?” 

Pigeon, with heavy legs, walks on ; and now he approaches his door. 
He scrapes his shoes as tenderly as though he scraped his bare feet—he 
wants to cough, but he hasn’t sufficient nerve to risk the operation. He 
looks at his knocker; the lion’s head ornamenting it seems to stare with 
new ferocity upon him. He touches the knocker as if it were red-hot— 
shakes it spasmodically—tap, tap, tap—and to Pigeon the sound seems 
to search through a dead, deserted house—a desolate homestead, Has 
Charlotte gone to her family? Or, anticipating the completion of a 
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threat to be made in rye gen she already taken a lodging? Strange 
ts chill the heart of igeon, as he stands pricking his ears at 

his own inhospitable door. he hears a heavy, leaden step—it is 

Susan; in a second the door will be opened. A new, @ cutting trial 

awaits the expectant husband. 

Among other valuable presents made by kind friends to the young 
housewife, Mrs. Pigeon had received a remarkably beautiful cat—a cat 
enjoying the very best domestic reputation. Indeed, it might Have been 
a knotty point for many tea-tables to decide whose character stood the 
fairest with the world, that of Mrs. Pigeon’s husband—or of Mrs. 
Pigeon’s cat. The cat had demeaned himself most worthily—was good: 
tempered, a vigilarit mouser, and, with a kind of virtue very useful to 
many excellent people, was never known to dip his whiskers in for- 
bidden cream, gene the unlawful luxury were placed beyond his 
leap, or carefully locked from his intruding nose. Up to the time 
whereof we Write, the cat had been a pattern cat; had he gone on as he 
had n, spinsters would have sought his kittens, as jockeys sought 
the Eclipse colts. However, when men fall, why should we always 
om, cats to ryt their feet? To return to Mr. Bigeon. 

he repentant husband still stands at the door, awaiting the coming 
of Susan. What can delay her? As he thinks this question, he feels 
something at the calf of his right leg, and, looking downwards, sees his 
large black eat, his own fireside vassal, the musical companion of his 
tea-kettle, the very best and glossiest of cats, rubbing his sleek yet some- 
what disordered coat, in token of glad greeting, round his master’s legs. 
Ina moment, Samuel Pigeon, the offending husband, acknowledged 
and felt humiliated by the companiouship: he blushed to find that the 
cat miade common cause with his master. Yes,—they were fellow- 
offenders—co-mates in houschold irregularity. Then Sam thought to 
kick the cat, but the cat, rubbing closer, seemed to roll himself round 
his master’s leg, and then the animal, throwing up his large green and 
yellow eyes, and there are times when cats’ eyes are terribly human, 
said, as plainly as any cat could say, by mewing—*“ Here we are, old 
boy! both in for it.’ Now, what might have been Pigeon’s answer we 
know not, for just as the cat concluded this self-evident truth the 
door opened. 


Susan looked significantly at her master and then at the cat—again 
she looked at puss and again at Pigeon. 

Pigeon walked into the parlour—the cat descended to the kitchen. 
“My dear love,” said Pigeon to somebody seated in a chair, “ have you 
sat up?’ The person accosted raised a head, the sweet face shamefully 
eclipsed by a night-cap, and, saying nothing, looked towards an end of 
flickering candle. It was broad sunlight, but the candle-end, about to 
expire— it had doubtless been forgotten—was strong dramatic evidence 
of the lapse of time. Mrs. Pigeon rose, and, with three or more shawls 
upon her shoulders, was about to leave the room. “ Wasn’t it enough 
for Susan to sit up?” inquired Pigeon timidly, There was a pause— 
it Was a serious moment. The good genius of the wife triumiphed ; for, 
after a 8 le, she overlaid her face with a look of meekitess, and 
said,—“ Why, Samuel, did you not take the key ?” With these words, 
Mrs. Pigeon retired to her chamber, and the husband sarik in a chair, 
from the head to the toes very much ashamed of himself. We are happy 
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to state that the touching resignation of the wife had the happiest effect 
upon the husband ; and therefore recommend it to the adoption of all 
ladies. “ What !” asks one, “did Mr. Pigeon never stay out late again ?” 
“Oh yes! often.” “He did?” “Yes; but then, like a good 
obedient mate, he always took the key.” 

It was noontime on the day of Pigeon’s transgression when Coptain 
Albatross and Mrs. Captain Albatross called to welcome the happy pair, 
Nothing could be more provoking,—and nothing could more strongly 
illustrate the ean Sy Susan that every master of a house has soime- 
where upon town his perplexing double, his fatal similitude,;—than the 
positive assertion of the Captain that Pigeon had on the previous night 
been seen with some lady, in some box, at some theatre. Mrs. Pigeon 
believed the story with all the bigotry of the fondest of wives. “ I tell 
you, my love,”’ cried Pigeon, “ it must be somebody like me.” * Impos- 
sible,” replied the wife, “impossible : Samuel, there can be nobody like 
you.” As Mrs, Pigeon made this flattering declaration, a prolonged 
knock struck through the house: a sense of danger made the couple 
forget a present quarrel in their common anxiety for preservation. ** We 
can’t be at home,” exclaimed Mrs. Pigeon. “ Certainly not,” said the 
husband—‘“ ’twould affront the Albatrosses for ever.”’ 

“*°T is only a lady come to see the apartments,” said Susan; for the 
Pigeons, as yet a small family, had determined upon hospitably giving 
up a part of their house to any respectable person in search of shelter. 

“ Are you sure she’s @ stranger?” asked Mrs. Pigeon. “ You’ve not 
seen her in the neighbourhood ?” 

“€ She looks from the country, Ma’am,” said Susan. 

“T’ll see her,” said Mrs. Pigeon ; and she forthwith descended to the 
parlour, where a lady of some fifty years old, possessing a benign aspect 
considerably heightened by green spectacles, awaited her coming. 

“Have I the pleasure of addressing Mrs. Pigeon?” asked the lady, 
to the consternation of the wife ; who, ere she could reply, was informed 
by the visitor that she “ was very well knowii to her aunt, Figgins.’ 
Here was a dilemma! for it so happened that the Figginses were people 
whose strict observance of the gentecl, and whose contempt of any 
of their dearest friends and acquaintance who might lapse into acei- 
dental vulgarity, rendered them of especial importance in the eyes of 
the new-made wife. “ Have I the pleasure of addressing Mrs, 
Pigeon??? This was a home-thrust ; and yet, how gracefully did Mrs, 
Pigeon parry it! ny 

“Mrs. Pigeon, on her marriage, went to Brighton; that is little more 
than a fortnight since.” 

“I beg your pardon,” remarked the lady in spectacles; “of course, 
she is out of town. I am told, Madam, she is a very charming 
woman.” 

Mrs. Pigeon smiled, and, in a sweet voice, begged the lady to take 
a chair. 

“A very charming woman. Ha!” and here the lady heaved, what 
seemed to Mrs. Pigeon, a commiserating sigh, and shook her green 
spectacles. 4 

“ Bless me, Madam!” cried the alarmed wife, “you surely know 
nothing of—that is, I—I understvod you wished to look at the apart- 
ments ?” 
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“ J will be frank with you, Madam,” said the ingenuous lady; “ that 
was my excuse.” ; 

“ Excuse, Madam! Then may I inquire what the real object.of—” 

“ By all means,”’ replied the visitor. “ But first tell me, my dear— 
you are perhaps an early friend of Mrs. Pigeon ?” 

“ Very early, Madam,” replied Mrs. Pigeon herself; “ I went to 
school with her.” 

“ And she is charming and handsome and amiable? Ha! I'm very 
sorry for it,” said the lady with evidently deep regret. 

“ Sorry, Madam? why sorry ?” 

“To be sure, my dear,” said the charitable stranger, “ the man may 
have altered.” 

“Bless me!” exclaimed the terrified wife, “ you don’t mean 
Pigeon ?”’ 

** Ha! my love,” and here the lady inserted her little finger under 
her green glass, perhaps to wipe away a tear—‘‘ha! my love, I know 
what it is to have been thrown away. Though I say it, I was once 
beautiful.’ (Mrs. Pigeon cast a suspicious glance at her visiter: had 
she come to steal the plate ?) 

“ T had a heart that, in its confiding innocence, believed anything.” 
(Why did Susan let such people in?) “1, too, like the hapless Char- 
lotte——” 

“ Why,—why hapless, Madam ?” inquired the wife. 

“The interest you take in that young creature,”’ observed the lady 
with new composure, “does honour to your friendship. Why—why 
didn’t she consult me before she married ?” 

“ | think, Madam, you inferred that Mrs. Pigeon had not the advan- 
tage of your acquaintance.” 

“That is very true,” said the benevolent stranger; “in my zeal for 
her welfare, 1 had entirely forgotten that accident—for I must call it one.”’ 

“ As I told you, Madam,” said the young wife, almost agitated into 
tears, “1 am the most intimate friend Mrs. Pigeon has; if you know 
anything that concerns her peace of mind, I entreat of you, my dear, 
dear Madam, to divulge it,—if you know anything against her hus- 
band—” 

“Hal” and here a sigh was almost deepened to a groan, “ha! that 
man. But I wouldn't let the dear woman know it—for now she is mar- 
ried, my love, there’s nothing to be gained by making her unhappy 
before her time; and that I fear will come soon enough.” 

‘Mrs. Pigeon suddenly drew her chair away—and, looking with a 
stern, inquiring eye at her visitor, and holding forth her right hand, she 
exclaimed in a voice of profound conviction—“ Pigeon’s a wretch !”? 

The lady stranger took a little gold snuff-box from her pocket, and, 
re feeding either nostril from its pungent contents, made answer 
—— e is,”” 


y And he—he who seemed so gentle, so kind, so good!’’ exclaimed the 
wife. 

“It was always his way,” answered the visitor, who then abruptly 
rose, and, performing a curtsy, said, ‘“‘ Madam, I wish you a very good 
morning.” 


** But, Madam,—surely you have something more to say respecti 
the conduct of Mr. Pigeon?” asked his eum: y respecting 
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“* My love,” replied the weny lady, “ — fay a great deal ; but 
when you have lived in the world as long as I have, you will know what 
a thankless task it is to convince people of their unhappiness. Now, my 
dear, it is enough that you and I know the wickedness of the man; as 
for Mrs. Pigeon, ow fond soul! were she to see the truth itself, I'll 
be bound she wouldn’t believe it. I presume they’ll be in town in 
another fortnight ?—I shall do myself the pleasure of calling upon dear 
Mrs. Pigeon ; for, as an intimate friend of the Figginses,’”’—and the 
kind visitor moved towards the door. 

“ But, Madam,”’ and the anxious wife followed the lady from the 
room, “‘ may I beg to know any particular case of iniquity ?”’ 

“ My dear,” answered the kind woman, lowering her voice, “I could 
tell you fifty—but the worst of all was an affair at Tonbridge, 
where——”’ 

“Yes, Madam—yes, pray stay,”’ for the lady’s hand was at the 
door. 

*“ At Tonbridge, where ‘g 

At this moment, a loud rattling knock at the door went to the heart 
of Mrs. Pigeon. They bad already been denied to the Albatrosses—to 
the friend of the Figginses—and they could not be at home to any other 
visitor. It was a great trial; but Mrs. Pigeon was compelled to sacri- 
fice her feelings as a wife to her feelings for the genteel, and to hurry 
back into the parlour, leaving the kind communicative lady in green 
spectacles to open the street-door. Susan at the same moment ascended 
to answer the knocker; and Mr. Pigeon, having been brought from the 
drawing-room by the earnest tones of his wife in the passage, uncon- 
sciously called forth 

** Susan—who’s that ?” 

“Oh! there is somebody at home,” cried a voice ; and, to the horror 
of Mrs. Pigeon, who double-locked the parlour door, George Tomata, 
a young gentleman with very great hopes in the India-house, entered 
the abode of Hymen. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon are at Brighton,” said Susan, with the con- 
fident face of a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

** However, Sir,” said Mr. Pigeon, ant the stairs—for his 
heart, from some strange cause, had bounced at the name of Tomata— 
“however, Sir, if you have anything to communicate that materially 
concerns Mr. or Mrs. Pigeon,—I 

“Not in the least—no, not at all,” answered Tomata, leisurely 
ascending the stairs, and, with Mr. Pigeon, entering the drawing-room, 
“So,”’ said Tomata, flinging himself into a chair, “ the Pigeons are not 
come home yet, eh?” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon, the day of their marriage,” answered Pigeon 
softly, “‘ went to Brighton.”’ 

‘Ha! well, that’s not three weeks yet. Its devilish odd why people 
run away directly they're married—as if they were ashamed of whet 
they’ve done. However, it’s a banishment called for by genteel life, 
and—of course, Sir, you are intimate with Mr. Pigeon?” 

‘I have that pleasure, Sir,” said Samuel. 

“You lodge here, no doubt? Excuse me, although I have not with 
i the pleasure—and doubtless it is a very great one—of knowing 

igeon, still I am very intimate with his little wife.” 

“ Indeed, Sir—I never heard her name—”’ 
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“I dare say not, Sir; I dare say not. Ob, very intimate; we wore 
petticoats together. Baby companions, Sir—baby companions. Used 
to bite the same pear.’’ 

“ Really, Sir,” and Pigeon shifted in his seat— I was not aware of 
so early and so delicate a connexion between yoursélf and Mrs, 
Pigeon.” 

«We were to have been married: yes, I may say, the wedding-ring 
was over the first joint of her finger.” 

“ And pray, Sir,” asked Pigeon with a face of crimson, “ pray, Sir, 
what accident may have drawn the ring off again?” 

“You see, Sir,” said George Tomata, arranging his hair by an oppo- 
site mirror, “my prospects lay in India—in India, Sir. Now, Lotty—” 

“ Who, Sir?”’ exclaimed Pigeon, wrathfully. 

“ Charlotte,” answered Tomata. ‘I used to call her Lotty, and she 
—he! he!—she used to call me Loveapple—you may judge how far 
we were both gone. For when a woman plays tricks with a mat’s 
name, you may be sure she begins to look 7 it as her future pro- 
perty. Asa friend of her husband, do you kuow what she was accus- 
tomed to call Pigeon ?” 

“ Pigeon, Sir—of course, Pigeon,” replied the husband. 

“ Nevet cared for him, then, depend upon it: otherwise she’d have 
turned Pigeon into Turtledove, Pouter, Tumbler, and twenty other 
pretty things. True tenderness, Sir, deals in synonyms.” 

“ You are always right, Sir, no doubt,” observed Pigeon. “ But you 
were about to state the particular hindrance to your marriage with——”’ 

“To be sure. Lotty, as I was going to observe, was a nice little 
sugar-plum—a very nice little sugar-plum—as you will doubtless 
allow ?”? 

It was with some difficulty that Pigeon possessed himself of sufficient 
coolness to admit the familiar truth of the simile; he however allowed 
the wife of his bosom to be “a nice little sugar-plum.” 

“Very nice, indeed; but I saw it—lI felt convinced of it, and the 
truth went like twenty daggers to my soul; but I discovered——-” 

‘Good heavens !”’ exclaimed Pigeon, “ discovered what ?” 

“That her complexion,” replied Tomata, “ beautiful as it was, 
would not stand Trincomalee.” 

“And was that your sole objection to the match?” inquired Pigeon 
solemnly. 

“TI give you my honour as a gentleman, that I had no other motive 
"for breaking off the marriage. Sir, I should have despised myself if I 
had ; for, as I have observed, Sir, we were both gone—very far gone, 
indeed.” 

“No doubt, Sir,” answered Pigeon, burning to avow himself. “ But, 
as a friend of Mr. Pigeon’s, allow me to assure you that the lady was 
not found too far gone to admit of perfect recovery.” 

“Dm glad of it—very glad of it: hope it is so. By-the-way, what 
sort of a fellow is Pigeon? Had J been in London—I only came up 
oe should have looked into the match before it took place. 

Atty could expect no less of me. What kind of an animal is this 
Pigeon ?”” 

“Kind of an animal, Sir?’ stammeted Pigeon. ‘“ Why, Sir, he—” 

“Ha! that will do,” said the abrupt Tomata ; “as you're his friend, 
I'll not press you on the poiit. Poor Lotty! sactificed, I see.” 
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“What do you mean by sacrificed, Sir?” foamed Pigeon: “ sacri- 
ficed !”” 

“T can perceive at once the kind of log the poor girl is chained to ;” 
and ‘Toniata mournfully shook his head in the face of the astounded 


Pigeon. 

«Log! log!” cried the husband, with scarcely breath for the mono- 
syllables. 

“A coarse, vulgar,—still, the brute may have kindness for his poor 
vietim,” observed George Tomata. ) 

“ Brute, victim!” roared Pigeon“ I'd have you learn, Mr. Love- 
apple——”’ 

**What do you mean by Loveapple, Sir?” asked Tomata with stern 
visaye. ‘* There was but one person in all the world whom I allowed 
to take that sweet freedom with Tomata—that person, though now 
another’s, may, if she please, mark her recollection of former days by 
adopting the pleasant familiarity—but that which I might be happy to 


receive at the lips of Mrs. Pigeon herself, I may feel disposed to fling 


back in the teeth of Mrs. Pigeon’s husband’s friend.” 

How devoutly did Pigeon curse his admiration of the genteel, that, 
in the first place, had exposed him to the undisguised communication of 
Mr. Tomata, and in the next prevented his discovering himself to the 
perfidious early lover of his fortnight wife! Pigeon stared aghast at his 
ingenuous visitor, who strode towards him with a still threatening coun- 
tenance. 

“JT shall call when the Pigeons come home—TI heard they were at 
home—be kind enough to let Mr. Pigeon have my card,” and Mr. 
George Tomata flung it upon the table. “If Pigeon make my Lotty a 
good husband, I’ll take him by the hand; if, however, I find him no 
gentleman,—find that he shall use the girl of my heart with harshness 
or with even the least unkindness ” 

“ Well, Sir!’ and Pigeon, thrusting his hands in his pockets, swag- 
gered to Tomata, ** what will you do then, Sir?” 

“ Then, Sir, I shall again think the happiness of the lady placed in 
my hands, and thrash - 

“ Her husband !”” shouted Pigeon. 

* Her husband,” answered George Tomata; “ thrash her husband 
—thrash him severely—very severely.”? And, so saying, the conditional 
champion ran down stairs, and quitted the house. It was a warm day, 
and Pigeon fell upon a chair, and with his coat-tails fanned himself. 

Mrs. Pigeon, with palpitating heart, had heard the hubbub above: 
the retreating footsteps of George Tomata, and his final exit at 
the street-door, relieved her of an agony of impatience—impatience to 
confound her husband with a recital of his sins so generously put at 
her disposal by the anonymous friend of the Figginses. How very 
fortunate that she had denied herself! How particularly lucky that 
her rigid adherence to the genteel had been the indirect means of laying 
bare the hidden iniquities of Pigeon! But for that auspicious citcum- 
stance, she might have gone down an injured woman to her grave, and 
never once have suspected it, Now, what a world of trouble had been 
generously opened to her! Animated by these feelings, nerved by this 
conviction, Mrs. Pigeon unlocked the door, and, having paused for a 
moment to rally her disordered spirits fur the conjugal contest, she was 
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about to quit the parlour for the drawing-room, when the false, the 
traiterous Pigeon, stood before her. 

The female reader may possibly be enabled to judge of the over- 
wrought feelings of Mrs. Pigcon from this touching incident ; she looked 
like a marble statue upon her husband, and, with stone-cold lips and a 
voice that would have petrified a pepper-pod, said—*“ Sir!” 

Nor may the male student of this domestic history be less ignorant 
of the thunder-storm brewing in the breast of Pigeon; when he shall 
learn that that worthy man, knitting his brows, and clutching his 
hands, ground through all his double and single teeth—‘* Madam!” 

* Sir!” 

** Madam !” 

Oh, ye household gods! was there not one to call up a soothing 
vision—to re-awaken, from the dead past, the scene, the forms, the 
looks, and smiles of only fifteen days ago?—to paint the comely in- 
terior of Kennington Church—the meek parson in candid robes—the 
mechanical clerk, with a label in his mouth, saying, “ say after me,”— 
the dewy eyes of female friends, the hardened looks of the already con- 
demned, and the happy self-satisfied insolence of uncaught bachelors ? 
Where were the bridesmaids hovering affectionately around their de- 
parting sister—where the fluttering bride, charmed down to the sweetest 
meekness of her sex—where the bridegroom, putting the best face on the 
robbery he is about to commit upon an honest family—where the stal- 
wart beadle—where the oak-faced openers of pews? And oh! and 
above all, where was the sentiment of love and hope that, tuning the 
strings of two hearts in affectionate unison, promised they should sound 
for ever the self-same strain, with no discordant sharp, no deadening 
flat to mar the song of life? And where was Cupid, shaking in the 
ears of the bridesmaids a chain of wedding-rings—and where was the 
incorrigible Hymen, dancing a hornpipe in well-riveted fetters of the 
same ? 

Had Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon so soon forgotten this, and these, and all ? 
Was it the same woman who moved, silently as a white cloud, from the 
church, who now—a little fortnight gone—towered up the Pythoness of 
a hearth-stone, and cried forth “ Sir?” And—powers of mutability !— 
could it be the same deferential man, the biped personification of ac- 
quiescence and amiability, who now, at the top of his rude lungs, 
bellowed, ** Madam?’ Alas! that the chords, whereon the God of 
Marriage played an epithalamium, should crack with such a twang ! 

“ So, Mr. Pigeon!” said the injured wife; who then, incapable of 
pursuing the theme she had set herself, merely added, with a gush of 
tears, “ Ill go home to my mother.” 

“ Mrs. Pigeon,” replied her husband, “ you have done very wrong 
that you ever quitted that worthy and most respectable woman.” 

“ ‘What do you mean, Mr. Pigeon ?” asked the wife. 

“Mean!” echoed Pigeon. “ Where there has been a first love, 
Mrs. Pigeon——”’ 

“Oh! you barbarous creature! What—you own it? You have 
not even the delicacy that genteel life——’’ 

“ Delicacy, Madam! But I will endeavour to master my feelings. 
There has been a want of candour between us, Mrs. Pigeon.” 


“ Yes, yes!” cried Mrs, Pigeon. “I deserve it all; all my ac 
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intance told me it would come to this. A want of candour, indeed! 
But I am rightly served. This is the fruit of ——” 

“ Fruit, Ma’am !” exclaimed Pigeon, the word jarring his whole 
anatomy ; ** yes, Ma’am, fruit—you may say fruit.’”’ 

Mrs. Pigeon opened her pretty blue eyes, and, struck by the passion 
of her lord, by the tragic significance of his manner, requested to know 
if Mr. Pigeon intended to convey any insinuation? Whereupon Mr. 
Pigeon aprencnye his wife, and, with intense bitterness, cried— 
* Loveapple !”” 

“ Loveapple !"’ echoed the bewildered Mrs. Pigeon—“ Loveapple !” 

“ Very well, indeed, Madam; very well,’ cried the sarcastic hus- 
band. “ Of course you never heard the name?” 

" Never!’’ said Mrs. Pigeon, with great emphasis, ‘“ Never—that 
is, ” 

“ Charlotte !—for the last time I may call you Charlotte—do you 
deny that you have ever known one George Tomata ?”’ | 

“He gave me an ivory card-case brought from Canton,” said the 





innocent wife. 


“And nothing else, Ma’am—nothing else? Was there no inter- 
change of sentiment? No—no d—d first love ?” cried Pigeon, wrought 
entirely out of. genteel life by the violence of his passion. Pigeon 
waited for a reply. 

Mrs. Pigeon subdued her emotion into scornful dignity, and simply 
answered—‘* Mr. Pigeon, you are beneath my notice.” 

“To be sure—the way with culprits, Ma’am—the way with cul- 
prits,”’ said the husband. 

“ Mr. Pigeon,” cried the wife, “ I see how it is—you wish to break 
my heart.’’ 

“No, Madam,” answered Pigeon. ‘“‘ No—I trust,” and Pigeon 
drew himself up, “ I trust, I always respect the property of—of 
strangers.’’ 

“ Of strangers, Mr. Pigeon? But, Sir, though I am your wife, you 
shall find I am not wholly unprotected.” 

“Oh,no! You have achampicn, Mrs. Pigeon—in case of accidents 
I have his card already. You have a champion, Ma’am—the knight 
of the elephant tooth, Ma’am—the hero of the card-case—the tender 
synonym—the—the d—d Loveapple!” and Pigeon shook his fists and 
stamped about the room. ‘“ And I—Ia poor believing fool! I, who 
in courtship and in marriage have never neglected you——”’ 

“ Never ?”? asked Mrs. Pigeon. ‘“ Never, Mr. Pigeon ?” 

** No, never, Ma’am—I repeat it.” 

At this moment the black cat mewed in the hall, and Pigeon 
could not repeat “ never.” Mrs. Pigeon read the confusion of the 
enemy, and immediately followed up the advantage. Twice the black 
cat mewed, and Pigeon was pale and dumb. 

“Mr. Pigeon,” said the wife, “ I blush for you, that you should 
resort to such unworthy means of masking your own wickedness.” 

“ My wickedness, Mrs. Pigeon!” and the husband returned to the 
charge; “ and as for blushing, Ma’am, the complexion of some people 
seems proof to that, whatever it might have been to another climate.” 

“* Another climate, Sir ?”’ said Mrs. Pigeon. 

“ Answer me this, Madam—why did you stay in England to make 
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me miserable? Why—I ask you--why did you not go to Trin- 
comalee ?” | 

* Trincomalee, Mr. Pigeon ! You mean Tonbridge, Sir—Tonbridge. 
I have heard it all, Mr. Pigeon.” 

* All, Ma’am? Tonbrid ? You are mad, Ma’am—mad with un- 
founded jealousy, Ma'am, But this shall be ended,”’ said the husband. 

“ T hope it will, Sir,” said the wife. 

* We'll separate, Madam,” said Mr. Pigeon. 

“‘ With more pleasure than we ever met,’’ rejoined Mrs. Higyon. 

“ And perhaps, Madam, if we remain twenty years. together, there 
will not be a more favourable moment than the present.” And with this 
avowal, Mr. Pigeon was about to quit the parlour, resolutely bent upon 
his hat and gloves; when his wife, with admirable presence of mind, 
placed herself before the door. 

“ Mr. Pigeon,” she said, repressing her tears, “ whatever we may 
decide upon for ourselves, let us not forget what is due to genteel society. 
If you leave the house in broad daylight, it must be known that we are 
in town. At least, let us try to wear away a month, and then separate 
respectably.”” 

“ Agreed, Madam—agreed !”? said Pigeon, ‘“ I have been denied to 
my excellent godfather, Albatross—a childless man with ten New River 
shares—and how he might resent the falsehood, I know not, As you 
suggest, we will remain hidden for a month, and then separate for 
ever,” 

** You will keep fixed to that, I trust, Mr, Pigeon?” asked the wife. 

“ Tmmutably,’’ answered the husband. 





“They went to Brighton a fortnight ago,” said the glib Susan to a 
new inquirer, whose modest knock had not, in their contention, been 
heard by the denied couple. 

“ Hush!” cried Mrs. Pigeon to her husband; and they both listened 
for the voice of the visitor. 

“A fortnight ago,” repeated the unflinching domestic, “ and, of 
course, they won’t be in town till the month’s up. It wouldn't be 
gentee},”’ 


} “I heard that Mr, Pigeon was seen last night,’’ said a lady at the 
oor, 


** My aunt!”’ cried Mrs. Pigeon. “ I know she’s made her will— 
I must see her.” 


*‘ Impossible!” said Pigeon. “ ET cannot be compromised with 
Albatross.” 

* But are you sure they ’re not in town?” asked a gentleman. 

f “ Your uncle !” exclaimed Mr. Pigeon. 

“I'd a letter from ‘em only this morning, Sir,” said the valuable 
Susan, “ with orders about the gold-fish and canary-birds.”’ 

** We have walked some way,” said the male visitor, stepping hastily 
into the hall, and at the same time laying his hand upon the par- 
lour-door, * so we'll stay and rest a little ;” and with these words the 
respectable uncle and aunt walked into the apartment, followed by 
Susan, who, with amazed looks, stared round the room, and then threw 
her eyes suspiciously towards the fire- - Had Mr. and Mrs, Pigeon 
flown up the chimney? Another e, and Susan was satisfied of 
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their whereabout; they were both squeezed in a corner cupboard—in a 
nook particularly incommodious for people about to separate for ever. 
However, as the door was opened by her uncle, Mrs. Pigeon had flown 
to the narrow sanctuary, and Mr. Pigeon, generously laying aside all 
difference of opinion in his pursuit of safety, immediately followed her. 
Fear must have a very contractile power, or that cupboard had never 
contained both the Pigeons. 

* Furnished with very tolerable taste,” said the uncle, as he surveyed 

. the appointments of the room. 

“All the taste belongs to my niece, no doubt,” said the aunt. 
“ Everything very handsome; though I can’t say much for the article 
that decorates the chimney-piece.’’ Pigeon winced, for he knew that 
the lady spoke of his portrait. 

“Hang it! the frame ’s handsome,” answered the liberal uncle; 
* and the picture itself very like the man.’’ 

* Oh! deplorably like him,” rejoied the aunt. ‘* Poor Charlotte! 
I hope she ’ll be happy—I hope her heart ’s in the match ;—but, for 
my own part, I think it a great sacrifice, No, no—young Tomata was 
the man.” 

“ So I should have thought; but if the wench preferred Pigeon she 
was right to have him, And, after all, Tomata’s fortune lies in expec- 
tation, and Pigeon, though the last person as I conceive for a woman 
to love, has a certainty.”’ Thus spoke Charlotte’s uncle, 

“ Well, I hope ’twill all end well,” said the aunt. “ Fortunately, 
Charlotte has been piously brought up, and has, I believe, been taught 
the virtue of resignation. When they come home, we must of course 
ask the creature of a husband to dinner.” A loud, oft-repeated knock 
startled the aunt and uncle, and struck new terror to the two hearts in 
the cupboard. 

“ Not come home yet, eh?’ questioned Captain Albatross, in his 
loudest voice. 

* At Brighton, Sir. I said this morning, Sir, at Brighton,” answered 
the invincible Susan. 

“ At Brighton, eh? Ha! we shall see ;” and the martial tread of 
the Captain sounded in the hall, followed by other footsteps, and in a 
moment he flung open the parlour-door, and entered, accompanied by 
Mrs. Albatross and Mr. George 'Tomata. ‘“‘ Ha! my dear Mr. Figgins 
—Mrs. Figgins, ] am yours. So, they have come home, I presume ?”’ 

‘* No—no, indeed, Captain,” said Uncle Figgins: *f we have only 
taken shelter here. We certainly heard that they were at home— 
heard that Pigeon had been seen,” 

“ T am pretty sure I saw him last night—I am almost certain of it,” 
said the Captain. 

“ Now, Edward,” said Mrs. Albatross, “‘ why will you be 80 posi- 
tive? AsI said, may you not be mistaken?. Were I to believe all 
about those macaroons, how very unhappy——”’ 

“ Leonora!” exclaimed the Captain, and his wounded sensibility 
showed itself in his relaxed features ; ** again macaroons!” 

“ Very odd,” said Mr. Figgins, “ because nobody,” and he glanced 
at the portrait, “* nobody could mistake that face.”’ 
ir So it appears to me,” said the Captain. ‘ Splendid fellow! isn’t 
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“ Eh?” asked Figgins, with an incredulous look, for he doubted the 
seriousness of Albatross. 

“* Splendid fellow—not regularly handsome; but very fine. My 
godson, Mr. Figgins, shall have all I have.’ 

“ T was remarking,” said Mrs. Figgins, “ before you came, that there 
was a certain expression in that portrait very, very superior to regular 
beauty.” 

° Splendid fellow!’ repeated the Captain. “I knew his mother, 
Ma’am, before she married; but I was ordered with my regiment into 
Kent, and absence, you know pe 

“ Edward!” cried Mrs. Albatross. 

“TIT have done. Now to business: depend upon it, there’s some 
mystery here. It is, after all, scarcely to be thought that Pigeon is in 
town: for I never can believe that Samuel Pigeon, my godson that is, 
my son that ought to have been, would——” 

“ Captain Albatross,” exclaimed the Captain’s lady, “ I must leave 
the room.” 

“Would have denied himself tome. Could I think so, I’d disin- 
herit him this minute. [’d——” 

Another loud knock at the street-door ; Susan answered the call, and 
was about to assure a lady—the self-same visitor who had had so in- 
teresting an interview with Mrs. Pigeon—that “ her master and mistress 
were at Brighton,’? when the new-comer inquired “ if Mr. and Mrs. 
Figgins were not in the house?”? Another minute, and the lady walked 
into the parlour. 

“ Mrs, Blight!’ cried Mrs. Figgins, and she rose to welcome the 
visitor in green spectacles. ‘“ Who'd have thought to see you ?” 

“ T have been to your house, and they told me you were come here,” 
said Mrs. Blight. 

“ How ool of you to follow us!’ remarked Mrs. Figgins. 

* Oh! this is not my first visit to-day,” observed the self-complacent 
Mrs. Blight. “I heard of the marriage, and came straight from the 
coach.” 

* And did you see Pigeon ?”’ asked Captain Albatross. 

“Oh, no! he’s at Brighton; but I saw a female here,” answered 
Mrs. Blight. 

“ What, the servant? No? A female—what kind of person?” 

“ Why, for my own part, I should say rather a plain young woman,” 
replied Mrs. Blight. “ A person assuming genteel airs, with no real 
pretensions to them.” 

(“* Be quiet, my dear—pray be quiet,” whispered Pigeon to his wife 
in the cupboard.) 

* She was a friend, she told me, of Mrs. Pigeon’s.—If such are her 
friends, I—well, well, perhaps Henry deserves it.” 

“ Henry !’’ exclaimed Captain Albatross; “ what Henry ?” 

“Henry Pigeon,” answered Mrs. Blight; “ ha! that was a sad 
affair at Tonbridge !”’ 

** Why, Henry Pigeon’s gone to New Zealand,” cried Mrs. Figgins ; 
* it's Samuel.” 

“ Is it, indeed ?”” asked the serene Mrs. Blight; “ however, it’s all 
the same. I thought I'd call to see the couple if at home, and if not to 
have a peep at the furniture.” 
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“ And you saw a lady here?” asked Albatross. “ This deepens the 
mystery—for Tomata, whom I luckily ran against, has been here this 
morning, and found a gentleman.” 

“ No, no—I didnt say gentleman,” cried Tomata. “ D—n it! I 
hope I know the breed better: he seemed a sort of mixture of the haber- 
dasher and the sheriff ’s officer.” 

(“ Never mind the coxcomb, love,” whispered Mrs. Pigeon to her 
agitated spouse.) 

“ A man in the house!”’ cried all the ladies. 

* And a strange woman!” added Mrs. Blight. ‘ The place will be 
stripped, and the dear couple ruined,” 

“ | had some fun with the fellow, to sound him, for he told me he was 
Pigeon’s friend—if true, poor Charlotte!” said Tomata. 

** Somebody got into the house to rob it!’’ cried Mrs. Albatross. 

“ Really, now I recollect,” said Tomata, ‘‘ I think his person did 
answer a description, lately given of a fellow in a paragraph, beginning, 
* Caution to families.”’ 

** Where’s the maid ?”? exclaimed Mrs. Figgins; and the maid was 
loudly summoned to the parlour. 

“ Now, girl,” said the stern Albatross, “ ’tis useless to deny it—you 
have somewhere hidden a man in the house.”’ 

* And a woman,”’ shrieked the ladies, evidently wishing to make the 
iniquity complete. 

“ Where are they ?—Tomata,” said Albatross,“ step out and get an 
officer. You wicked, unworthy domestic, where is the man ?—where 
the woman ?”’ 

Susan, with unabashed face, raised her forefinger, and pointed it 
steadily towards the corner cupboard. 

“Ha! ha! then we’ve caught ye!” exclaimed Albatross, and he tore 
open the door. 

** Charlotte !” 

* Samuel !”’ 

* Mr. Pigeon !”’ 

Such were the exclamations of the Albatrosses and the Figginses, 
echoed by Mrs. Blight and George Tomata. 

** My dear Charlotte, why did you deny yourself ?—why hide in such 
a place?” asked Mrs. Figgins. 

“ Samuel, what is all this?’’ inquired Albatross; ‘‘ why keep your 
arrival secret from your friends ?”’ 

“ The fact is, Captain Albatross,’’ answered Pigeon, “ we were tired 
of Brighton, but we felt it wasn’t genteel to return before the month ; 
and as we were denied to one, we were compelled to be denied to another ; 
and so we went on until at last, we—we-——”’ 


Samuel Pigeon was ashamed to confess the truth—a temth too 
frequently and too gravely illustrated in the present day; for how 
often do we see simple Pigeons in search of what they ignorantly 
consider the genteel, compelled at length to take shelter in—a corner 
cupboard ? 
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THOUGHTS ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 


* I've been thinking—I ‘ve been thinking.” 


I ruinx my life has been a play 
Of mingled joy and sorrow ; 
I think that I ve enjoy'd to-day 
Come what come may to-morrow : 
I think that, had I ta’en a wife, 
And look’d a shade demurer, 
I might have led a graver life, 
And yet not led a purer! 


I think I ‘ve spent whole days in sighs, 
And might have spent them wiser ; 

I think, had Wisdom beauty’s eyes, 
That fools would learn to prize her ; 

I think, if Momus learn’d to wear 
Minerva's robe in season, 

That there be sage grave men would swear 
Dan Folly were Dame Reason! * 


I think that mony worthy folk 
See more than lies before ’em, 

And find in every sinless joke 
Some sinful indecorum : 

I think, at Reason's ev'ry frown 
If Mirth let Wisdom cup her, 
Poor Wit would very oft sit down 
Without his wine to supper ! 


I think, if every wife and maid, 
Whom Love hath ever cheated, 
Should at Elysium’s gates of shade, 
When Love comes up, be seated— 
Should Pallas seek to clip his wings, 
Or Hymen bar the wicket, 
I think they'd pawn their wreaths and rings 
To buy the boy his ticket ! 


I think that sunshine breeds not sin, 
That moonlight brings not madness ; 

That kindness dwells not aye with kin, 
Nor sentiment with sadness : 

I think, if laughter makes us faint, 
That weeping makes us thinner ; 
That many a youth, not quite a saint, 

Is yet not all a sinner ! 


I think from Fancy’s rainbow-wing 
Some plume falls every summer ; 

I think if Autumn look’dé like Spring, 
The dress would scarce become her ! 

I think my hair is growing grey, 
And Love and I must sever ; 

I think I'm thirty-three to-day, 

And as great a fool as ever 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN.* 


One night, towards the close of winter, a young woman was lookin 
out of an upper window upon the plain which flanked the village, w 
her attention was attracted by what appeared a large log of wood lying 
within a few yards of the ag sm Directing her eye further upon 
the white level that extended beyond the power of vision, she perceived 
several forms of the same description, which she took to be. parts of the 
trunks of small trees, scattered along the plain. Though she did not re- 
member to have observed them before, there did not strike her to be any- 
thing singular in this, as they might have been recently brought there 
by some of the villagers, with the intention of splitting them for the pur- 
poses of fuel—a very common and necessary practice in a country where 
wood is to be had for the mere labour of cutting and carriage. There 
was, however, something remarkable in the appearance of these logs ; 
they were entirely free from that frosted coat which covered the su 
of every other object, not actually buried under the snow. 

Nevertheless, considering that those nearest the palisades might have 
been placed there during the morning, the girl did not allow herself to spe- 
culate upon a problem which, to her, appeared scarcely worth the solving ; 
she therefore musingly gazed upon the scene before her, until it seemed to 
her as if one of the objects which had recently engaged her attention, and 
which she concluded to be a piece of inanimate matter, was suddenly 
set in motion. Her eyes were instantly rivetted to the spot, and it soon 
became evident that what she had supposed a log, was nearer to the 
palisades by some yards than it had been when her attention was first 
directed to it. It had moved horizontally, and with so slow a progress, 
that for the moment it became a question to her mind, whether she 
was not labouring under one of those deceptions of vision common to 
persons of morbid temperament, who love to hold communion with their 
own thoughts amid darkness and solitude, until the visions of the over- 
wrought imagination assume the palpable images of substantial exist- 
ence. But she who now gazed upon these visual illusions, for such pm 
were, was no brain-disturbed maiden, but a young and sprightly girl, 
who preferred sunlight to those moonless hours, when Nature dons her 
sables and hushes the voice of her creatures in silence, shading, in uni- 
versal gloom, every object calculated to gladden the eye and exhilarate 
the heart. Such a person was not, therefore, likely to be beguiled by 
the phantoms of a sickly brain. 

Having satisfied herself that one of the forms, which she had mis- 
taken for a log of wood, was capable of motion, she very naturally sus- 
pected that there was a like capacity in all the rest; and, without wait- 
ing to determine the question by ocular demonstration, preferring the 
more intellectual process of reasoning by induction, the instant she had 
come to the above conclusion, she quitted the upper story, and related 
to her father what she had just seen, He immediately repaired to the 
palisades with a loaded musket, but ere he reached them, the object 
which his daughter had observed to be within a few feet of them, was 
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no longer visible; nevertheless, as several dark masses lay on the snow, 
within a hundred yards of the spot where the armed householder stood, 
he levelled his piece, and fired at the nearest. The sharp sound was 
followed by no reverberations ; the severe cold having deprived the air of 
its wonted elasticity, it was too rigid to vibrate ; the report, therefore, 

off in an instant, and as the smoke curled upward with a lazy 
roll, the plain in the distance seemed animated. What appeared the 
fragments of trunks, were now erect, moving in various lines upon the 
white surface beneath them, which at once betrayed their movements, 
and the direction of their progress. 

Scarcely had the vapour which followed the explosion of the gun as- 
cended above the heads of those who were within the palisades, than the 
Indian war-whoop was heard, and the mysterious motion of the imaginary 
log explained. Within a few minutes the whole white community had 
assembled at the usual place of concourse, the space before the church 

rch; when, after brief council, all the young men who were armed, 
repaired to the defences of the village, where they apprehended, and not 
without sufficient reason, an immediate attack of the Indians, whose 
war-whoop is the invariable prelude of open aggression. The visit to 
their village of the three savages who had, during the drought of sum- 
mer, been denied the small boon of a draught of water, was fresh in the 
recollection of all, and there was little doubt that they were now pre- 

ared to revenge the indignity then offered to three of their tribe. Their 
implacable desire for vengeance was too well known to render their in- 
tentions matter of speculation. They never relinquish but with life, the 
hope of satisfying it by bearing off the scalp of him who has roused their 
vindictive spirit to the highest impulse of ferocious determination. 

The war-whoop had scarcely ceased, when the defences were manned 
by between two and three hundred brave spirits, determined to repel the 
inroad of foes whose only object was slaughter. They had not been 
above a few minutes at their posts when they saw the Indians advance in 
a body at a rapid pace, but with the utmost silence. A discharge of 
musketry from the villagers checked, for a few seconds, the rapidity of 
their onset. Immediately dispersing, and scattering themselves over the 
plain, they rushed onwards in broken lines; but before they could reach 
the outwork, another volley arrested their progress, though only for a 
moment. They presently rallied, and were soon at the palisades, where 
a desperate struggle ensued. The advantage, however, was entirely on 
the side of the villagers, who, having bayonets fixed to their muskets, 
could thrust them through the interstices of the wooden defences, beinz 
themselves beyond the reach of the Indian knife, now an ineffectua 
weapon. 

The ar, a though repulsed, did not quit their ground until many of 
their party had been slain. They fought at a manifest disadvantage, 
and, though greatly outnumbering their foes, the inferiority of their arms 
led to their being driven back with fearful loss. Having from a distance 
discharged their arrows, which did but little execution, in consequence 
of their being directed with so uncertain an aim from the darkness of the 
night, they retired in silence, and the villagers were relieved, for the 
present, from the apprehension of leaving their scalps in the possession 
ofa ruthless and sanguiuary foe. 


Notwithstanding the retreat of the Indians, it was by no means cer- 
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tain that the attack might not be renewed. As the Indian warrior 
never relinquishes his hopes of revenge while he has ree to think and 
act, it was deemed advisable that a strict watch should be kept during 
the night. For some time not a sound was heard to intercept the un- 
broken stillness in which all was hushed, and confidence pa, eo 
to succeed the late energetic defence, when, on a sudden, a number of 
bright trailing meteors appeared to rise from the plain to a certain ele- 
vation, and having reached the highest point of the arch described by 
those fiery projectiles, descended, with a slight hissing sound, upon the 
roofs of the wooden houses, of which the village entirely consisted. 
These destructive missiles, glancing through the murky atmosphere like 
trajected stars, followed in rapid succession, to the utmost consternation 
of those who owned the houses upon which they fell, when the ap- 
parent meteors were discovered to be arrows, to which a substance was 
attached so tenacious of combustion as to be with extreme difficulty 
extinguished. The houses, being roofed with pine, were quickly in a 
blaze, and the communication of the fire was so rapid, that destruction 
soon became certain. 

To extinguish the flame was a hopeless expectation; the pools and 
brooks being frozen, there was no sufficient supply of water to be ob- 
tained; besides which, there was danger of a surprise by the Indians 
to any party who should venture beyond the immediate precincts of 
the village, which had been fired with such frightful rapidity, that in a 
few minutes the whole expanse of the skies seemed to reflect the rudd 
and portentous glare. Sheets of quivering flame darted upwards throug 
the lurid smoke, with a roar as if proclaiming the destruction it was so 
actively producing, ascending into the rarefied air in spiral columns of 
glowing fire, and piercing far into the darkness of a winter night. 
House after house eagerly embraced the devouring element, which con- 
tinued to do its work of devastation until the whole village was .a mass 
of misshapen fragments. The screams of women, and the cries of chil- 
dren, were answered by savage bursts of triumph from throats familiar 
with the war-whoop, that harsh and terrifying prelude to carnage. 


So rapid was the progress of the raging element, that little or no 


property could be saved: all the young men, moreover, being occupied 
in preparing to repel an inroad, no doubt contemplated by their re- 
morseless foes, 

Whilst the houses were consuming, a body of savages rushed forward 
with torches in their hands, which they applied to the palisades, and, 
in spite of the discharges of musketry from those who stood there 
to defend them, the beams and stakes were fired in several places. The 
flames leaped up the dry timbers, clinging to the wooden columns with 
a tenacity which soon wrapped them in a sheet of fire. The furious 
incendiaries, perceiving the success of their enterprise, retreated beyond 
the aim of their foes, whose attention was now chiefly occupied in at- 
tempting to extinguish the raging, and, alas! unconquerable element. 
This was not to be effected; it was too rapid in its progress to be got 
under with so niggardly a supply of water as they were able to obtain ; 
they were, consequently, soon obliged to desist, in order to prepare 


against a contest with the enemy hand to hand, which the latter, no. 


doubt, meditated, as they had evidently not yet abandoned their fero- 
cious purpose of extermination. It was impossible to calculate their 
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numbers, but that they were in a evident from the vigour 
of their first attack, although th sustained a Ise, and likewise 
from the determination with which they persev in their work of 
vengeance, for Indians seldom persist in maintaining a conflict where 
they have vio chance of success. They usually wait their opportunity, 
which they nevér embrace until it comies to them full of promise; and 
then muster in force sufficiently strong to give them every reasonable 
hope of accomplishing the deep-seated and ineradicable purpose of their 
souls. 

The outworks that surrounded the village burned as rapidly as the 
houses, and, within two hours after midnight, the whole was a heap of 
éihokitig ruins. The fire no longer reddened the heavens, which were 
again clothed in the sable apparel of night. There was, however, still 
light sufficient from the glowing embers, over which a faint blaze con- 
tinued to flicker, to illumine objects within their immediate vicinity. 
Before it died away upon the devastation it had wrought; the war-cry 
was again raised, which carried terror to the stoutest heart. 

There was now abundant cause for increased alarm. The few were 
about to be opposed to the many in a struggle of life and death; the 
latter, too, implacable in their barbarowa revenge. Forming them- 
sélves in a compact body, the villagers calmly awaited the approach of 
theit sanguinary foes, who were seldom known to spare an enemy taken 
in battle, except for a short interval, that they might enjoy the more 
refined pleasure of putting him to torture for the pastime of their fero- 
cious chiefs. 

The besieged, by way of security, had placed all their women in the 
church, the only building in the village which the fire had left un- 
touched, and raged themselves before the door, feeling that their ener- 

could be roused to the highest efforts of desperation in immediate 
éfence of their wives and children, whose lamentations, uttered almost 
in their ears, and rising from the sanctuary of their God, would be in- 
centives to heroism that would stimulate the most irresolute heart. On 
rolled the dark tide of warriors. Having discharged their arrows, the 
reached the barriers, and leaped over the now prostrate railings. A 
steady volley from the muskets of their foes laid many of them dead 
upon the snow, which was spotted with their life-blood, but, neverthe- 
less did not repel the advance of the survivors. Another volley from 
the second rank of the Christian line did equally signal execution ; still 
the impetuous yolume of living beings bore onwards in its dark and 
terrible career. They heeded not the carnage which thinned their ranks, 
but, as their comrades fell, yelled their fierce determination to avenge 
their fall. 

The collision was terrible. In spite of the bayonets of their better 
disciplined foes, the tomahawk did signal execution. Whirled with a 
skilful arm, and gleaming in the fading fire-light, it fell upon the heads 
of many a disarined Christinn, from which the reeking scalp was borne 
in triumph by an inhuman enemy. The conflict continued for some 
time With doubtful success; at length, the better cause prevailed, the 
Indians were repulsed with dreadful slaughter ; but not before they had 
borne away mahy a bloody trophy from the brows of the pale faces, as 
the whites were uhiversally call by the Indians, in times when there 
existed a general and deadly hostility between them. The former had 
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obtained a dearly-bought victory; their houses were » their 
was consumed, and they were left nothing but the ble 
t of seeing their families rescued from immediate death only to 

ish under the slower, yet more agonising process of starvation. 

Before the conflict had commenced in the village, several Indians 
rushed into the house of the person who had supplied three of their 
tribe with water, as stated in the earlier part of this narrative. The 
pro ietor was in his parlour, unsuspicious of the vicinity of such 
implacable foes, and his surprise was extreme when the strangers 
appeared in his presence, armed with those terrific weapons, which 
they wield with such dexterity, and with which they remove the scalps 
of their vanquished enemies. Without uttering a word, they entered 
the apartment in which he usually sat ; and so gentle was the footstep of 
each, that they stood before him ere he was aware of the propinquity of 
such unwelcome intruders. Their calmness especially indicated the 
ferocity of their determination. 

The foremost man approached within a few feet of his victim, who, in 
a mild, but firm tone, asked him what he desired, 

** If you requite food,” said he, “ what my house affords shall be 
brought before you; if thirst oppresses you, the best beverage I can 
supply is at your service. You may command my hospitality, which 
has never been withheld from those who need. All I require in return 
is, that you will abstain from violence.” 

No reply was made to this address; but the large black eyes of the 
red faces glared for a moment, as if a spark had been just flung upon 
their slumbering passions, now about to explode. Every muscle of 
their countenances, however, retained the same rigid expression ; not a 
feature relaxed, neither was the portentous calmness disturbed. It 
became at once clear, that there was no change of purpose, and the 
white face began to apprehend that his fate was decided. 

“You do not accept my proffered hospitality,” said he; “then, I . 
conclude, your intentions are aimed against my life.” 

A grim smile passed over the murky features of the principal savage, 
but they almost instantly resumed their wonted stoney composure, 

** The blood ofan harmless and innocent man cannot profit you. If 

desire to possess what this house affords, take it freely, and spare my 
ife; but if that is sacrificed, I need not tell you there will remain 
those alive, able and willing to avenge the death of their countryman,” 

The lips of the foremost Indian now parted, his teeth clenched, his 
fingers were pressed so strongly ya the helve of his tomahawk, that 
the muscles of the bare arm were developed in their full protrusion. The 
firmly knit sinews were drawn to their extremest tension in the well-set 
limb. He curved his body, brought the handle of the instrument of 
death, which he grasped, toa level with his hip, and, springing suddenly 
forward, seized his victim by the hair of the head; then whirling the 
deadly hatchet round his own, was on the point of striking the white 
man on the temples, in order to strip off his scalp as a trophy, when one 
of his tribe suddenly entered the chamber, and by a significant motion of 
his finger, arrested the descent of the dreadful implement of destruction. 
The hands of the victim, however, were bound, and he was immediately 
hurried from his home to the wood, where he was tied to a tree, an Indian 
being left to guard him, armed with a bow and quiver, 
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It was now sufficiently clear to the captive that the village was sus- 
taining an assault from the enemy, as he had heard the war-whoop, and 
his anxiety for the result was — than for his own personal safety. 
He knew the savage character of those foes by whom it was beleaguered ; 
and knowing, too, the cause of provocation, his apprehension suggested 
the most unfavourable issue. The man, by whom he was guarded, 
could not be induced to utter a word. To every question he turned a 
deaf ear; but occasionally rattled his arrows, to remind his prisoner that 
he was guarded, and by one, too, who was prepared to send an arrow 
through his body, should he call for such an exercise at once of his skill 
and of his ferocity. The tightness with which the cords that bound his 
arms were drawn, pained him so severely, that he was at Jength com- 
pelled to ask the savage, to whose vigilance he was consigned, to relax 
the ligature. His appeal was met by the same silence which had hitherto 
followed all his questions. At length his wrists swelled under the pres- 
sure of the cords to such a painful degree, that he could scarcely endure 
the agony. 

In this state of suspense and torture the unhappy captive remained 
for several hours. The distant discharges of musketry continually 
reached his ears; and when these ceased, his anxiety became almost in- 
tolerable. As the Indians did not return, his melancholy apprehensions 
of the issue were, to his own mind, confirmed, and a sicloness overcame 
him as he reflected upon the reverses which had so fearfully fallen on 
his unhappy countrymen. For himself he was prepared willingly to 
relinquish life, if that single sacrifice would glut the fierce appetite 
of vengeance in which the implacable red faces, as they termed them- 
selves, so dearly loved to indulge. After a long and painful interval 
of suspense, a large body of Indians crowded round the tree to which 
their victim was fastened. As they brought no prisoners his hopes re- 
vived. Had the enemy been repulsed ? This he could not learn. The 
savages sat down in silence, and he was left to his reflections. Scarcely 
had the dawn tinged the horizon with its faintest grey, when he was re- 
leased from the tree, and his hands being untied, he was commanded by 
mute gestures, from a native chief, to proceed. There was no disobey- 
ing such a command, Having been furnished with a draught of milk 
and some pulse, he marched onward, much refreshed, though still suffer- 
ing considerably from the swelling of his limbs. He was hurried on with 
great rapidity through the woods, the cold being intense, and having no 
shelter at night but the leafless canopy above, capped with snow, and 
sending a chill beneath which benumbed his frame, and added to the 
pain so lately produced by the cords. Around the girdles of his rapaci- 
ous guides he saw the white scalps of his countrymen still dripping with 
gore. His heart sickened, and he shuddered at what might shortly be 
his doom. The quickness of their progress by day, though chilled to the 
very marrow, prevented the blood from stagnating, which in spite of the 
intense cold, circulated freely, except at night, when he could scarcely 
support the low temperature. This being perceived by his darker com- 
panions, by an impulse of capricious mercy he was provided with a 
covering, which afforded him some relief, though scarcely sufficient to 
prevent the soul from quitting his body, under so extreme a trial of its 
powers of endurance. On the morning of the fourth day the Indians 
reached the) principal settlement of their tribe, and their prisoner was 
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placed in a wigwam, nearly in the centre of the hamlet, accompanied by 
two native warriors as a guard. The wigwam contained nothing but 
dried and a few utensils for cooking, of the simplest construction 
and of the coarsest material. He was supplied with the common food 
used by the Indians, with sufficient liberality ; but this was by no means 
calculated readily to restore its wonted vigour to a frame which had for 
four days suffered so severely from cold and fatigue. His strength re- 
turned but slowly, and many days elapsed before he could take any exer- 
cise. He was subjected to no other personal restraint than the com- 
panionship of the two Indians, who knowing the impossibility of escape 
through a trackless forest by which their village was surrounded, fre- 
quently allowed him to wander at large, and indulge in gloomy solitude 
the luxury of undisturbed reflection. He was utterly uncertain of his 
enemies’ intention respecting him, That he was reserved to be tortured 
for the amusement of their chiefs, a common practice with these savages, 
he at first entertained no doubt. Every hour he expected to be sum- 
moned to the stake, there to expire amid the derision of his implacable 
foes, under torments which humanity sickens to contemplate. He had 
heard of their dancing round their expiring victim, while his lacerated 
body quivered beneath the infliction of his executioners, who magnified 
their own prowess which had placed in their power the foe whose 
agonies were unto them a pastime. 

To this dreadful condition did the wretched man look forward with an 
anxiety which such an expectation might be naturally supposed to en- 
gender; but when day after day elapsed without any change in his cir- 
cumstances, he knew not what to think. The intention of his captors 
was a mystery which he was altogether unable to solve, He could obtain 
no information from the guards who occupied the wigwam set apart for 
his use—their taciturnity was too stubborn to be overcome—their savage 
integrity was invulnerable. The very uncertainty of his fate was scarcely 
less exciting than the apprehension of being tortured at the stake, His 
life might be rendered one long lapse of lingering agony, for nothin 
could reconcile him to usages from which his better feelings recoile 


with a positive impulse of horror. Death, under any circumstances, © 


would be far preferable to an imprisonment of years among barbarians 
destitute of the finer elements of human sympathy; and what prospect 
had he of release? It was a sad condition. He was denied all human 
intercourse, as not an Indian would enter into conversation with him. 
He could obtain, therefore, no information respecting the fate of his 
countrymen. The dark warriors frequently quitted the hamlet, but 
whether upon hunting or war expeditions the wretched captive could not 
ascertain. He grew so dejected that his natural energies gave way 
from the constant excitement of his anxious mind. Upon one occa- 
sion his guards had become intoxicated, and amid their incoherent 
ravings, under the influence of rum, he obtained a clue to the issue of 
their Tate expedition against his countrymen. 

“ Where are the pale faces ?’’ vociferated one of them as be entered the 
hut, his eyes rolling wildly and recling from his debauch. ‘ Where 
are the white faces that Jooked out from their lofty dwelling and laughed 
at the redmen? The Great Spirit knows where. Their crimson trail is 
upon the snow ; and the wind has lifted upon its broad wings the ashes 
of their wigwams. We have borne away their scalps and hung them at 
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our girdles. The moose-deer will henceforth graze upon thé ruins of the 
white man’s home.’’ 

“ What,”’ asked the impatient prisoner, “ have my countrymen been 
all destroyed? Am I alone left to hear the sad record of their death ?”’ 

“ Ask the Moon when it glitters,’’ cried the excited savage, “ if it 
sails in the broad heavens to give light to the night wanderer, or are its 
sickly beams a mockery? It will shine upon the blood-track and tell 
among the stars tales which our warriors in the hunting fields, who have 
left the scalps of many foes behind them, will hear with a shout of proud 
exultation, and shake their arms in triumph. The hatchet has stricken 
the pale-face, the tongue that was full of mirth isdumb. You shall in 
vain listen for the lay of the bee, when the hornet is past—’tis hushed in 
the silence that is never broken. There’s blood upon the snow which 
the moist hand of Summer shall wash away.” 

Nothing more definite was to be extorted from the drunken [ndian, 
still it was evident from the disjointed expressions which he had uttered, 
that the Christian village had been destroyed, and many of its inhabitants 
slaughtered. This was a sad confirmation of the white man’s suspicions ; 
but as those suspicions had almost maintained in his mind the force of 
conviction, a more confirmed knowledge of the fate of his countrymen 
did not much aggravate his sorrows ;—these were deep enough before. 
He had now been upwards of a fortnight among the savages, without 
any prospect of a change in his condition, which daily became more in- 
tolerable. He felt that he never could be reconciled to a captivity which 
placed him in perpetual juxtaposition with men who had massacred 
those of his own kindred and country, and whose modes of life were 
altogether abhorrent to his quiet and benevolent nature. 

One morning as the prisoner was strolling in pensive meditation 
under a thick grove of trees, at a short distance from his wigwam, an 
Indian came up to him, and said in a low tone, “ Meet me here an hour 
after the broad Sun shall have dipped behind the forest. Be prudent, and 
fail not.”” Having said this, he sprang forward with the agility of a deer, 
and was shortly out of sight. What could this visit from the savage 

rtend? The captive was at a loss for a reply to his own satisfaction. 

ret assassination could scarcely be intended, as he had given no cause 
for individual revenge among the tribe by whom he had been taken 
prisoner. 

There was something in the countenance of the man who had made 
the mysterious appointment, which struck the pale-face with a faint im- 
_, of recognition, though he could not call to mind where he had seen 

im; and as the countenances of these tribes have a sort of cognate ex- 
ression, and a striking conformity of feature, he soon ceased to perplex 
1imself with trying to rouse recollections of past images, which, after all, 
might only exist in his imagination. The man’s lineaments had ex- 
pressed nothing beyond that apparently apathetic calmness which the 
North American Savage prides himself in maintaining; it being a 
common practice with all of that race never to permit a muscle of the 
countenance to relax even under the greatest bodily tortures; nor an 
ex ion to betray what is passing in their minds or hearts. 
unhappy captive looked forward to the close of the day with 
feverish impatience, though he had no fayourable anticipations of the 
meeting t which he had been so mysteriously invited. 1 it was an 
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event calculated to break the ordi tion of his thoughts, now 
moved to more than their wonted activity, while the blood was 

through his veins with greater energy. There was a something to be 
learned, and the very uncertainty of what would be the issue—the 
balancing of the mind between the hope of good and the apprehension of 
evil, im a stimulus to his spirits and roused them from their 
wonted lethargy. He still had not entirely abandoned the idea that he 
was reserved for the torture, though why a pastime, on all occasions so 
eagefly sought by his captors, should be so long delayed, was a problem 
he was unable to solve, but to which he hoped the meeting of that 
evening would offer a satisfactory solution. His anxiety rose to a climax 
as the day advanced, though he took care to expose himself as little as 
possible to the observation of his guards, lest they should perceive the 
change which he felt had been produced in his appeatance by the excite- 
inent of expectation—exciting in proportion as its cause was mysterious 
and its results indefinite. He watched the bright sun which now shone 
from his throne of clouds through the haze of a frosty noon, with intense 
emotion. Before it had long culminated, its clear disk was obscured 
those vapours which winter so plentifully scatters through the conden 
atmosphere, and its pathway in the heavens was no longer to be followed 
by mortal eye. The gloom that ensued upon this veiling of the sun’s 
light communicated to his morbid mind a kind of aa athetic me- 
lancholy. He saw in the physical obscurity, a symbol of that moral 
darkness in which his spirit might be doomed to be wrapped for the 
remainder of his days, and he began to give way to the most doleful 
apprehensions. 

As the time advanced when he was to see the dark stranger, his 
spirits became more composed ; they had settled down into a quiet tone 
of philosophic determination to meet with indifference the result of the 
appointment to which he had been so mysteriously and unex dly 
invited. Twilight had already cast its dim shadows upon the hills, when 
the prisoner quitted the wigwam unaccompanied by his guards, who had 
latterly allowed him liberty to stroll where he pleased, knowing that he . 
could never be able to escape their sagacity of search. Before, however, 
he left the hut, he managed to place in the way of the two Indians a 
quantity of spirit, feeling perfectly satisfied that they would not fail 
during his absence to drink to excess, so that should the result of his 
interview with the stranger be propitious, he might not for many hours 
be subject to their unwelcome vigilance. Having made the necessary 
preparation, precisely an hour after sunset he repaired to the grove of 
trees, where he had been accosted in the morning by the stranger. He 
had scarcely reached the spot when the Indian appeared before him. __ 

“ Does the white-face love liberty?” 

i Yes.”’ 

** Then follow me in silence.” 

The Indian putting his finger on his lip bounded forward, followed by 
the captive, and in a few minutes they were hidden amid the mazes of 
the forest, After a while the guide slackened his pace, which began to 
be painful to his less practised companion. The night happened to be 
clear, though cold, and the stars shone out with unusual brilliancy. Aided 
by these, the intelligent savage bent his course forward with confidence, 


without halting a moment, except about midnight, to take a traveller’s 
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hasty repast, his viaticum consisting of the lightest and simplest pro- 
visions. Whenever the white man attempted to draw from him whither 
he was proceeding, he immediately placed his finger upon his lips, but 
did not utter a word, He frequently bent his ear to the ground with 
an earnestness which excited in his fellow-traveller considerable alarm, 
but would give no reason for this action, maintaining the most obsti- 
nate silence to every question proposed to him. 

By daylight the travellers had penetrated into the very heart of the 
forest. As in some places the snow lay loose upon the ground, which 
rendered their trail so visible, that it needed not the quick sight of an 
Indian to detect it, the mysterious guide signified by gestures that his 
companion should take off his shoes. The latter immediately did so, 
and having, at the suggestion of the former, communicated still by 
signs, fastened them to his feet reversed ; when the impression of them 
was traceable in the snow, it seemed as if he had been travelling in 
a direction contrary to that which he was then pursuing. As the 
fugitive proceeded after this arrangement he invariably trod in the 
footsteps of his guide, so that the print of the Indian’s foot was com- 
pletely effaced by that of him who followed. At times the frost was so 
hard that no impression was left upon its brittle surface. Under these 
circumstances, it would have been extremely difficult to trace footsteps 
to any great distance; and, when the trail was distinguishable, the 
reverse impression of the footmark would have puzzled the instinctive 
sagacity even of an Indian. 

On the following day the travellers pursued their journey through the 
gloomy recesses of the forest, where probably Christian foot had never 
trod. The Indian, guided by the moss, which invariably grows on the 
north side, upon the trunks of certain trees, pursued his route with 
wnerring precision, only halting to take refreshment when he found his 
companion likely to be overcome by the celerity of their progress. At 
night they halted, and the red-face having with his tomahawk scraped a 
quantity of moss from the trees which grew near, after a brief but hearty 
repast, they covered themselves with it, and then lay down to rest. In 
spite of this soft covering, the slumber of the white man was broken by 
the intense cold, which his companion appeared to disregard, as his 
sleep was undisturbed. 

The hours passed heavily, and the second morning dawned, accompa- 
nied by a frosty haze, upon their wearisome journey. The Indian rose 
refreshed, with supple limbs and sharpened appetite, but his companion 
was stiff and chilled ; still the prospect of escape from a captivity which 
had already become almost intolerable to him, by releasing his mind from 
a great load of anxiety, tended in no small degree to relieve his body, 
from what, under any other circumstances, would have proved an insur- 
mountable impediment to his progress. Having by a moderate exercise 
of his members, somewhat abated the stiffness produced by extreme 
cold, and caused the blood to circulate with a freer current through his 
benumbed frame, he proceeded to follow his silent guide, without ven- 
turing to torment him by further questions. His uncertainty with refe- 
rence to the stranger’s integrity caused him, indeed, some occasional 
apprehensions; but though the whole manner of his deliverer, as he 
took him to be, had been mysterious from the first, there was neverthe- 
less an earnestness about it, which gave him confidence in the man’s 
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good intentions. He was, besides, leading him from certain misery, than 

which no change could well be worse. His mind was, therefore, upon 

the whole, tolerably free from anxiety, especially when he seriously 

balanced against possible evil, the probabilities which so strongly sug- 
ested themselves in his favour. 

The day was much as the preceding had been, occasionally brightened 
by a gleam of sunshine, but for the most part misty ; the forest being 
occasionally wrapped in such a dense gloom that where the bush was 
thick, the travellers were obliged to grope their way through the dark- 
ness, Which was almost as deep as that of the most advanced twilight. 
From wearing his shoes reversed, the white man’s feet became so much 
hlistered, that he had great difficulty in keeping pace with his com- 
panion ; who, suffering no such inconvenience, kept onward with undi- 
minished activity.” This was not the only annoyance which the former 
had to encounter ; in parts of the forest where the growth had not been 
disturbed, the lighter particles of condensed vapour fell upon his face 
and clothes, and shortly freezing, he appeared as if he were encased in 
a suit of glazed armour. ‘To his bones this sent a continual chill, which 
nothing but the exercise of walking prevented from congealing the v 
well-spring of life. With every movement, his body crackled as if it 
had been encrusted with a confection of sugar. The journey of the day 
was no less dull than fatiguing; he could not draw a single word from 
his unsocial conductor, who did not even bya gesture permit him to 
guess whither he was about to lead him. He was obliged to relax his 
speed in consequence of the soreness of his feet, but the Indian still 
urged him onward at a pace extremely distressing. At night the fugitives 
covered themselves with moss as before; but having discovered a hole 
formed by the uprooting of a large tree during a late storm, they crept 
into it, and, under cover of his mossy counterpane, the released captive, 
overcome by excessive fatigue, slept for some hours. He awoke much 
refreshed, and having applied some grease to the soles of his feet, con- 
tinued his journey in better spirits than on the preceding day. 

The manner in which the Indian directed his route through the forest 
was extraordinary: his instinctive sagacity seemed to overcome all 
obstacles. He never for a moment hesitated in doubtful irresolution, 
but continued his undeviating course as if endowed with an instinctive 
perception of every curvature of the forest, which extended over a sur- 
face inclosed by a circuit of several hundred miles. The quickness with 
which he detected the impression of a human foot, when to the eye of 
his fellow-traveller there was not even the faintest perceptible outline, 
was perfectly marvellous. This discovery he would at times indicate by 
a significant gesture, first pointing to his own foot, and then to the sur- 
face on which he discovered the impress of a similar object, but he still 
maintained his obstinate taciturnity. 

On the morning of the fourth day the two travellers emerged from the 
wood into the open country ; a deep coat of snow still lay upon hill and 
valley. The white man felt a glow of indescribable delight as he once 
more witnessed the naked undulations of the land before him, where the 
hand of industry might be employed to glean the plentiful harvest of 
its labours. He offered up a silent aspiration of thanksgiving as he 
quitted the sombre path of the forest. For some minutes he stood 
wrapped in a transport of speechless ecstacy as he gazed upon the scene 
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before him, which spoke freedom to his heart, and he involuntarily 
grasped the hand of his mysterious companion; who, fixing his eyes 
upon him with an expression of silent satisfaction, broke silence for the 
first time since they had commenced their arduous journey, by asking 
him if he knew where he was. 

“ No,”’ was the reply ; “ yet | know I am where I could soon find my 
way to a settlement of my countrymen.” 

he Indian made no answer, but beckoning to the white man to 
follow him, after proceeding about two leagues without uttering another 
syllable, took him to the brow of a hill, and then repeated his former 
question. 

“Yes,”’ said his enraptured companion, “in yonder valley I see my 
own house, from which I was so lately dragged to an odious captivity.” 

“And do you not discover in me,’’ asked the Indian, “a former ac- 
quaintance ? I am one of the three red men who during the summer 
drought entered your dwelling and was saved by you from perishing with 
thirst; | have never forgotten that act of humanity. By me you have been 
preserved from a cruel and agonising death: I delayed, under various 
pretences, the period of your execution until I could find a fitting oppor- 
tunity to give you freedom. I have cancelled the obligation at the 
hazard of my own life. I must now go the land of the stranger. I 
cannot return to my own tribe, as they would instantly put me to that 
torture to which you were doomed. I have, therefore, to seek a new 
kindred, but your life is preserved, and the debt I owed you dis- 
charged.” 

The white man was overcome by this signal display of magnanimous 
generosity on the part of the red. He instantly proposed that the latter 
should live with him for the time to come, assuring him that he should 
enjoy every comfort, and promising to make over to him such a portion 
of his property as would ensure to him more than the necessaries of life 
for the rest of his days. The offer was rejected with a lofty disinterested- 
ness worthy of a better moral culture. 

“Man of a far country, I have saved your life because you probably 
once saved mine; at least you did an act of generous kindness to the 
enemy of your race: I seek no other reward than that which arises from 
the proud consciousness of having requited an act of genuine benevo- 
lence with the return it merited, A true warrior never accepts a reward 
for haying obeyed the promptings of his spirit where he had an obliga- 
tion to cancel. I seek no return from you for the repayment of a just 
debt. Farewell.’’ 

He sprang forward and was in a few moments bounding at full speed 
over the plain: his late companion gazed after him until he was out of 
sight, then slowly descending the hill, entered his house, where he 
found his old domestic, who received him with tears of joy. The ruins 
of the village had already been cleared, and many of the houses were 
rising from the same foundations on which they had lately stood. Within 
a few months it was unce more inhabited, and has never since felt the 
direful effects of Indian hostility. 
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BARON GERAMB’S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM.* 


Ferpinanp Baron Gerams, descended from a noble Hungarian 
family, was born in the year 1773. About the year 1800 he was 
chamberlain in the imperial court of Vienna. In the campaigns of 
1805 and 1806 he commanded a corps against the French, and after- 
wards fought against them in Spain. From that country he came to 
England, and excited an extraordinary sensation in the fashionable circles 
of London by his remarkably handsome person, and by the elegance of 
his appointments. At that time he was, in fact, one of the handsomest 
officers in the imperial Austrian cavalry. On leaving England he re- 
turned to Germany, where his attachment to the cause of his natural 
sovereign drew upon him the persecution of the French, so that, during 
their despotic rule in Germany, he was seized, conveyed to Vincennes, 
and there detained prisoner till the victories of the allies in France 
restored him to liberty. The grave reflections which suggested them- 
selves to him during this captivity induced the dashing soldier, courtier, 
and man of pleasure, on his liberation, to renounce the world, and 
bury himself in the severe order of the Trappists. Upon this subject he 
thus writes, in a work recently published, in which he has related the 
circumstances of his pilgrimage to Jerusalem and Mount Sinai in the 
years 1831-2, and 3:— 

* T am become a Trappist, because my long captivity in the tower of 
the Castle of Vincennes and my iron grating have taught me better 
than any books, that all friends forsake us and flee when the day of 
affliction comes and we are crushed by adversity—that we have but 
one friend who never forsakes us, namely the Redeemer—and that all 
the felicity, all the joys, all the honours of the world,—in a word, all that 
is temporal, passes away like smoke. I am become a Tra om and I 
love to proclaim it to the whole world, by way of doing public penance 
for the sins which I have committed during a stormy life. Far be it from 
me to desire to be considered in the world as any other than a pentlent 
sinner, who daily implores the mercy of his God. Let people, then, look 
upon me as a man of the world, who, convinced of its vanity, and the 
many faults committed by him, entered this rigid order to labour, to 
pray, to weep, and—to die upon straw and ashes.” 

At the outset of his ranatuabhe work, he laments nothing so deeply 
as that he was forcibly torn from his seclusion. The eonvent of Trap- 
pists, near Miihlhausen, in which he had resided since 1814, was sup- 
pressed after the revolution of July, 1830, and the monks were exiled 
from France. He fled to Switzerland, found hospitable reception in the 
Abbey of St. Urban, but neither there nor subsequently in Italy could 
he succeed in his efforts for the establishment of a new convent of 
Trappists; nay, he was not even allowed to fulfil those spiritual duties 
which are peculiarly appropriated to his Order; for example, the 
attendance on criminals to the scaffold. At Lucerne, his request to be 
permitted to afford religious consolation to a culprit was denied. On 
this occasion he makes the following remark, which is interesting in 


* The notoriety which Baron Geramb enjoyed in London from the peculiarity 
of his costume, equi , &e., &e, induces us to believe that to those who 
remember his career in this country, the sequel here given will be as interesting 
as it is curious. Ep. 
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itself, and exhibits the author to us as by no means a mere lachrymose 
penitent, but as one possessing manly energy :— 

“ At Lucerne there prevails a most extraordinary custom—a custom 
which is terrible, and not met with anywhere else. The law decrees 
that the punishment of death can only be pronounced upon those cul- 
yrits who confess their crimes. Whoever is convicted of an offence, 
bat cannot be brought to confess it, is only sentenced to forced labour 
for life. But what a horrible condition is attached to the miserable 
life that is left him! The last person condemned in this manner to 
forced labour is obliged to attend the next execution in the public place 
where the scaffold is erected; the moment that the head of the criminal 
drops, he must pick it up, and carry it, in the presence of the whole 
population, to the grave. A few months since, an unhappy young 
woman was executed for the murder of her infant. Her wretched para- 
mour and accomplice who had been sentenced only to forced labour for 
life, because he would not confess his crime, was, as the last condemned 
person, to take up the head of her whom he had loved, seduced, and 
brought to destruction. At the sight of that pallid face, of that hair 
dripping with blood, he shuddered with horror, In vain he refused to 
comply; the whip compelled him to perform the duty which the law 
imposed on him. Base and contemptible soul! thou shouldest have 
prayed to God for pardon, confessed thy crime, and died !”’ 

In order to spend his time piously, the author resolved to undertake 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Leaving the abbey of St. Urban on the 
25th of June, 1831, he proceeded by way of Lucerne and Altorf to Milan 
and Venice. During the journey, on coming to Lago Maggiore, he had 
to encounter a perplexity, his account of which is rather _o- 
“Would you believe it,” he says ; ‘* nothing could equal my embarrass - 
ment, when I was asked in a loud voice, and before all the passengers, 
where | would take my place. <A little altercation arose between the 
Baron Von Geramb and Father Maria Joseph”? [the name assumed by 
him on entering the order of La Trappe]. ‘‘ Baron Geramb strove to 
prove to Father Maria Joseph that all circumstances imperatively com- 
manded him to secure a place in the best division. He had a thousand 
reasons to urge in behalf of this course: in the first place, respect- 
ability; m the next, the danger of a coup de soleil, the cure of which 
might entail a great expense on one who had taken the vow of poverty ; 
then cleanliness, which was a virtue; and so forth. Father Maria 
Joseph, on his part, alleged that he had devoted himself to humility, 
and therefore deemed himself happy to have found this opportunity of 
atoning for some peccadilloes on that score of which he had to accuse 
himself. With the grace of God, Father Maria Joseph carried his 
point.” 

In regard to the population, the author, notwithstanding his Christian 
zeal, expresses himself more favourably towards the Turks than towards 
the eastern Christians. ‘There are indeed,” says he, “ honourable 
exceptions among the Greeks ; this I cheerfully confess ; but those who 
form these exceptions are so few, that I have uo hesitation in saying that, 
in spite of the fanaticism, in spite of the aversion to the sciences, in spite 
of the despotism and the cruelty of the Mussulman, I prefer a Turk to 
a Greek. For those who have had opportunities of closely observing 
and studying the character of both nations, this needs no justification.” 
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Baron Geramb visited systematically all the sacred places, performed 
the prescribed devotions at them, and relates all that occurred with that 
warmth and energy of feeling which are peculiar to him. These state- 
ments are interspersed with historical references to the ancient sieges of 
Jerusalem. The author, once a warrior himself, dwells with partiality 
upon these recollections and upon the few yet remaining monuments of 
the ancient kings of Jerusalem and of the chivalric orders of the Holy 
Land. He was himself seized with somewhat of the old martial spirit 
when he saw the divine service profaned by oriental libertines. 

“On the following day,” he relates, “ came the women and young 
females in their turn for confirmation. ‘The Father Guardian had given 
orders that they alone should be admitted into the church, but these 
orders were not heeded. The concourse, consisting of Catholics, Greeks, 
and ‘Turks, was still greater, and the noise consequently more tumultu- 
ous, than onthe preceding day. The officiating clergyman exhorted 
them to no purpose to be quiet; and the reverend Father Guardian at 
length interrupted the solemnity to express his disapprobation of their 
conduct. Though silence ensued for a short time, yet the noise soon 
began again; and the minister again paused, and declared that it was 
impossible for him to proceed. I was at this time in the upper church, 
and was upon thorns. At length T rose, and cried out with all my 
might, in Arabic, Oskot! ‘ Silence!’ All heads were instantly turned 
towards me; and, seeing a man of lofty stature, clad wholly in white, 
with a long bushy beard, they were astonished and confounded. I 
rushed immediately among them, desired the door to be opened, and 
ordered them to leave the church. Never have I beheld such a scene, 
Seized with terror, all made for the door, every one anxious to get out 
first. Endowed with tolerable strength, I thrust out some of the last 
who seemed to linger; the church was cleared, and the service was con- 
tinued without molestation. This victory cost me only the trouble to 
hold up my arm for a while, and the courage to pronounce a few words 
with emphasis. It was a singular sight to behold this multitude of tur- 
bans, black beards, terrific figures with sabres and daggers, scampering 
away froma pilgrim‘and a couple of ecclesiastics who had come to his as- 
sistance. I posted myself at the door, and declared that not a man of 
them should again enter. I have since observed much more quietness 
and decorum, especially on New Year’s Eve and Day, when the Holy 
Sacrament was administered.” 

The impression made upon the author by the appearence of the Dead 
Sea is described in the following characteristic passage :— 

“We had yet two leagues to travel before we should arrive at the 
Dead Sea. As I approached it, I was overcome by a sort of melan- 
choly, for which I cannot possibly account. I rode slowly and unwill- 
ingly forward. The ground over which we were passing consisted of 
white sand intermixed with saline particles, and was in some places so 
loose, that the horses sank in it up to their knees. The Janissary who 
escorted us did not cease to warn us, and to recommend the utmost 
caution. 

“ On our right rose hills of sand and chalk, which astonish the tra- 
veller by the singularity of their shapes; they form towers, bastions, 
pyramids, tents, and fantastic figures. Which way soever I turned my 
eye, I saw only a dreary, steril country ; all objects were of one and the 
March,—vot, Lu, NO, CCVIT, 2a 
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same colour, a yellowish white; scarcely was a patch of dull green im- 
pregnated with salt to be here and there discerned. I have travelled 
much, but never did I see anything resembling this. 

“ Meanwhile we approached the dismal shores of the sea that we were 
come to visit. Neara heap of stones, which looked a good deal like the 
ruins of a castle, we alighted from our horses. I was told that this was 
the place where the salt, which is taken out of the sea, is prepared ; and 
that on the top of these ruins are placed sentinels to keep watch, lest the 
Arabs should carry off the beasts waiting in the plain for their burdens. 

“ When I reached the shore, I first observed that, notwithstanding a 
strong and fresh north-east wind, the water was scarcely undulated with 
a ripple, and did not break upon the strand. The sound of waves never 
disturbs the death-like silence that pervades this country. The bosom 
of this sea contains no living creature; not a vessel of any kind ploughs 
its waters; not a bird builds his nest or pours forth his strains in its 
vicinity; not a tree grows; not a plant flourishes on its shores; no- 
thing is to be seen but a few dry and stunted shrubs.” 

The traveller visited not only Jerusalem and its immediate environs, 
but also the Lebanon. At the court of one of the petty Princes of those 
parts, he was struck by a singular article of female attire, which forcibly 
attracis the notice of strangers. ‘‘ The young Princess,”’ he says, “ who 
is sixteen years old, possesses extraordinary beauty, and, what is still 
more extraordinary, modesty also. I was not a little astonished to see 
her wear a large horn upon her head. This is an ornament of almost all 
the married women of the Lebanon. This horn is longer or shorter, ac- 
cording to the rank of the person: that of the Princess may be about 
two feet and a half long; and she alone has a right to wear it before 
marriage. This singular ornament is in the form of a speaking trum- 
yet. tis either of silver or gold. The women of the Lebanon hang a 
lent veil over it, and the fondness for this article of attire becomes in 
some of them a passion. They never put it off either in health or in sick- 
ness, or even on their death-beds :—they expire in this head-dress. The 
horn is afterwards sold, and the sum that it produces is generally expended 
m causing masses to be said for the soul of the deceased; whence may 
perhaps arise that partiality of which it is the object.” 

It is well known that M. de Lamartine was at the same time pursuing 
nearly the same route, and it is therefore no wonder that the two tra- 
vellers met. 

Among the ruins of Baalbeck a little child brought the Trappist a sorry 
dinner; the parents, pious but very poor people, regarding him as a 
pilgrim of the usual class. Our traveller was deeply affected by this 
attention. 

He proceeded through Syria to Egypt, where he had the honour to be 
presented to Mehemet Ali Pacha, who treated him with great distinction. 

hese Egyptian travels also are related in a very attractive manner. 
The author quotes here, as in his Tour in Palestine, the passages of 
Scripture in which the ruin of each of the mighty and magnificent cities 
of antiquity is predicted—prophecies to the literal fulfilment of which 
every traveller can bear witness. The melancholy mood of the Trappist 
is in perfect accordance with the impressions of those ruins, and by this 
peculiarity of view the interest of the narrative is augmented. That the 
travelling Monk is to be forgiven fur the introduction of a few legends 
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nobody will surely deny. ‘These legends evince sometimes a very excel- 
lent spirit; for instance, the most recent of them all concerning St. 
Catherine. In the grave of this saint there was found an extremely 
valuable ring, which is said to have been given to her by our Saviour 
himself. The Empress Catherine of Russia heard of it, and this licen- 
tious sovereign deemed herself authorised to claim the ring of her chaste 
namesake, She sent accordingly to the convent of the saint, and desired 
to havethe ring. “ Great was the consternation of the fathers. But 
as they durst not deny anything to so powerful a monarch, and who had 
been a warm patroness of the convent, they resolved, after long hesita- 
tion, to allow the messenger to take the ring. With the utmost solem- 
nity they proceeded to open the shrine containing therelics, Attired in 
his most magnificent ecclesiastical habits, and decorated with all the 
insignia of his dignity, the archimandrite approached to execute his 
mission; but at that moment flames burst forth from the interior of the 
shrine, consumed the ecclesiastical apparel, and pursued the bold de- 
spoiler, who escaped their vengeance only by a precipitate flight.”” 

From Egypt, Baron Geramb returned to Switzerland. The voyage 
back affords him occasion to communicate an anecdote of his early life. 
Out of gallantry to the Queen of Naples, he once ventured amidst a 
storm to put out to sea in a small boat, in order to reach a ship, on 
board of which her daughter then was; and he was fortunate enough to 
bring back word how she did, without accident. 

After the author’s arrival in Europe, he again repaired to the convent 
of St. Urban, near Lucerne, where he had previously found hospitality, 
and where he purposes to end his days in peace. 








A LYRIC OF LOVE. 
BY MRS. C, BARON WILSON. 


Tue last sad time, we met and parted, 
Soft twilight deepen’d o'er the grove, 

Where long we linger’d, broken-hearted, 
Repeating vows of endless love ! 

That hour! long years have circled o’er it, 
And time has many a grief effaced ; 

But ev'ry year I more deplore it, 
And deeper in my heart 'tis traced ! 


As crystal streams, in constant motion 
More deeply still their channel wear, 
So, this true heart's untired devotion, 
But stamps one image deeper there ! 
The last time we met parted 
When twilight shadow'd o'er the grove 
Mem’ry retains, though broken-hearted, 
As the sole relic left of love ! 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH RESTLESS.* 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, om & 


Srraspoune is full of the pomp and circumstance of war. Being one 
of the Keys of France, it has a varrison of ten thousand men, and the 
drums and bands play from morning to evening, much to the delight of 
the children, at all events. It is a well-built town, although the houses 
are most of them of very ancient date, with three stories of mansardes 
in their high-peaked roofs. I am rather partial to the Alsatian cha- 
racter; it is acombination of French, Swiss, and German, which make a 
very good cross. Not being in any particular hurry, [ have remained 
here ten days, and I will say for Stras bourg, that it hes many recom- 
mendations. It is lively and bustling ; the walks outside the ramparts 
are beautiful, and everything i is very reasonable. It has, however, the 
reputation of being a very unhealthy place, and I am afraid with truth, 
It is singular that the beautiful cathedral, although it has already suf- 
fered so much by lightning, has not yet he ‘en fitted with a cc nductor, 
There was a meeting of the dignitaries some years back ; some argued 
in favour and some against it, and it ended in neither party being per- 
suaded, and nothing being done. I met another E nglishman here, to 
whom the que stion might so properly be put, * What the deuce are you 
doing here?’? An old worthy, nearly seventy, who after having p: assed 
his fair allowance ofl ife, very happily, in his own country, must forsooth 
come up the Rhine without being able to speak a word of F rench, or any 
other language but his own. Ile very truly told me that he had just 
becun to see the world at a time that he should be thinking of going out 
of it. He honoured me with the oflice of interpreter as long as he stayed, 
and I was not sorry to see him booked for the steam-boat, all the way to 
the London Custom House stairs. 

There is one remarkable point about the town of Strasbourg, which is, 
that the Protestants and Catholics have, I believe always, and do now, 
live in a state of amity which ought to be an exemple to others. In 
running over the his tory of the town, I do not find that they ever per- 
secuted each other; but if they have not persecuted each other, I am 
shocked to say that they have not spared the Jews. At the time of the 
plague, they accused the Jews of having occasioned it by poisoning the 
wells, and only burnt alive fo thousand of them at once! T wonder 
when the lightning struck the cathedral they did not drown two thousand 
more in the Rhine—strange Christianity! ‘when smitten by the hand of 
God, to revenge themselves by smiting their fellow-creatures. I had to 
call upon a Professor here upon some busine ‘ss ; he amused me very much ; 
he fancied that he could speak English ; pe rhaps he might have been able 
todo so at one time, but if so, he had forgotten it, but he did not think he 
had. I addressed hhine 1 in F rench, and told him my business. “ Sir, you 
speak English.’—* Yes,” replied I.“ Then, Sir, I tell you that 
Then he stopped, pondering und perplexed for some minutes, without 
saving asyliable. “ Speak French, Sir,” said I; “I perceive that you 
have forgotten a word in our language,” and | then put another le: ding 
question to him, to which he replied, “ Yes, i recollect that very well, 
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and I *» Then another dread pause for the verb. I waited a 
minute in perfect silence, but his memory was as treacherous as he was 
obstinately bent upon talking English, and then I again spoke to him, 
and he replied, * That is true, that you must ” Then he broke 
down again, and I broke up the conference, as I really could not wait 
until he formed English words, and he was evidently resolved that he 
would speak in no other language. Fortunately, it was no business of 
my own, but a commission from another, which ended in an omission, 
which, perhaps, did quite as well. 

This morning I strolled into a small Debit de Tabac, to fill my box, 
and it being excessively warm, was not sorry to sit down and enter into 
conversation with the young woman who attended upon the customers. I 
asked her, among other questions, if the shop was hers. She replied, 
* That she had hired the license.’ This answer struck me, and I in- 
quired if she could obtain a license for herself. She replied, ‘* No, 
unless,’’ said she, laughing, ‘* I should marry some old estropié who has 
been worn out in the service.” She then informed me of what I was 
not aware, which is, that instead of giving pensions to the old militaires, 
they give them, and them only, the licenses for selling tobacco. They 
may either carry on the trade themselves, or may lease out their licenses 
to others, for as much as they can obtain for it per year. 

This appears to me a very excellent arrangement, and one which 
might be actel upon in England with great advantage. In these econo- 
mical times, if instead of pensions, we were to grant to our wounded sol- 
diers and sailors only an increase upon the licenses for gin shops, public 
houses, &c., we might sweep off the whole pension list at once; and if 
such a tax, if it might be called one, were imposed, it would be imposed 
upon iniquity and vice, which are the most legitimate objects of taxation. 
‘That licenses are valuable in England is well known. No one has more 
right to them than another, and they are granted at the discretion of 
the magistrates. As, therefore, licenses are valuable, and belong to 
the public, it is but fair that the public should benefit by them; and 
could they be made available for the purpose I have mentioned, there 
would be a great saving to the state. All I consider that I am entitled 
to for pointing out this important measure to the present Ministry is, 
that they will give me the license of Messrs. Thompson and Fearon’s 
house on Holborn Hill, as a gratuity for my services.* 

I perceive that the Gallic cock now struts on the head of the staff, 
hearing regimental colours instead of the eagle of Napoleon. They cer- 
tainly have made the cock a most imposing bird, but still a cock is not 
an eagle. ‘The couplets written upon this change, which was made by 
Louis Philippe, are somewhat sarcastic :— 





“ Le vaillant coq Gaulois, 
Grattant sur le fumier,; 
A fait sortir le roi 
' Louis Philippe Premier ; 
Qui par juste reconnoissance 
Le mit dans les armes de France.” 





* Since Ralph Restless pointed to this premium for his financial suggestion, Mr. 
Thompson has retired from business and is dead; and the profitable vadgarity of 
the establishment has vanished. The existing firm are wholesale “ wine mer- 
chants,”—the “ gin department ” baving been totally abolished.—Ep, — 
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Did not sleep very comfortably this night ; there were too many of us 
in the bed and all of us bits of philosophers : [am a bit of a philo- 
sopher myself, and surely fleas cannot be considered more than very 
little bits. All French tle as are philosophers, it hi wing been fairly 
established by a French punster that they belong to the secte ad’ Epic ure 
( les piqueur °). 

The English who go up the Rhine to Switzerland, generally proceed 
on the German side. Kew pass — Alsace or German F rance, and 
those who «i , take the shortest route, bv which they avoid Colmar. As 
I took the lenneet in preference, I shall in few words point out the fea- 
tures of the country. You pass through the valley of the Rhine, which 
is flat and fertile to excess, the only break in the uniformity of the 
country being the cham of Vorges mountains distant about eight miles 
on vour right, and the occasional passage of the dry bed of a winter tor- 
rent from the mountains. The cathedral at Colmar is well worth secing. 
In outward architecture it is not very remarkable, but its pamted win- 
dows are quite as fine as those of Str ashourg: and, in one point, it excels 

all the cathedrals I have seen, which is the choir, handsomely carved 
in oak and with good pictures let into the panels, Ttis in better taste, 
more solid and less mere tvie ious in its ornaments than any | know of. 
It has also a very fine pulpit, the whole of which, as well as the steps 
and balustrade leading up to it, is of fine marble. At Colmar, the eye 
will be struck with the peculiarity of architecture in some of the old 

buildings ; it very often is pure Saracenic. The roads being excellent we 
arrived in good time at Basle. 

Once more in Switzerland; I have more pleasure now in revisiting a 
country which has left pleasant reminiscences in my mind, than in 
passing through one hitherto unexplored. In the latter case, I am 
usually disappointed. When we revisit those spots in which our childs 
hood was passed, how invariably do we find that the memory is true to 
what the place appeared to us when children, and hardly to be recog- 
mised now that our ideas and powers of mind have been ‘developed and 
enlarged im proportion wit h our frames. Is it possible? thought I, when 
I returned after a lapse of titteen vears to the house of my childhood out 
of mere curiosity, for my family had long quitted it. Is this the pond 

vhich appeared so immense to my eyes, and this the house m my 
memory so vast? Why . is a nutshell! I presume that we estimate 
he relative size of objects in proportion to our stature, and, as when 
children, we are only half the size of men, of course, to children, every- 
thing appears to be twice the size which it really is. And not only the 
objects about us, but everything in the moral world as well. Our joy is 
twice the joy of others, and our grief, for the moment, twice as deep ; 
and these joys and griefs all for tritles. Our code of right and wrong is 
equally magnified: tritles appeared to be crimes of the first magnitude, 
and the punishments slight as they were, enough to dissolve our whole 


frame into tears until we were pardoned. Oh dear! all that’s gone, as 
Byron says— 


“No more, no more, O never more on me, 
rhe freshness of the heart shall fall like dew.” 


The eathedral at Basle is nearly one thousand years old, which is a 
ripe old age, even for a cathedral, I believe that it is only in Switzer- 
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land, and England, and Holland, that you find the Protestants in pos- 
session of these edifices, raised to celebrate the Catholic faith. I feel a 
sort of pleasure in walking through the aisles of these buildings remem- 
bering the occasional trampling of the Reformed church over her wily 
antagonist. 

I met here a very intelligent Frenchman who has resided many years 
in the town. One of the first questions I put to him was the fol- 
lowing :— 

lor more than twenty years Switzerland has been overrun with English 
aud other visiters, who have spent an enormous sum of money in the 
country ; what has become of all this money? 

He replied that I might well ask the question. 

“They have no banks in Switzerland ; and, although land exchanges 
owners, still, the money does not leave the country. We have here,” he 
said, “a few Millionaries, who do lend their money in France upon good 
securities ; but except these few, they do nothing with it. The interest 
of money is so low, that I have known it lent by one of the rich people 
at two-and-a-half per cent ; and the Swiss, in general, in preference to 
risking what they can obtain for so small a premium, allow it to remain 
in their chests. There is, at this present moment, more bullion in Swit- 
zerland than in any other country in Europe, or, perhaps, than in all the 
countries in Europe. A Swiss is fond of his — and he does not use 
it; the Millionaries, that we have here, make no alteration in their quiet 
and plain state of living.’? He then continued, “ At this moment, those 
Whe can afford to spend their money at Basle are retrenching, not from 
motives of economy, but from feelings of ill will. The burghers, who have 
country seats, to which they retire during the summer, have abandoned 
them, and if any one wished to settle in this canton, they might purchase 
them for half their value. ‘The reason is, that there has been a differ- 
ence between the town burghers and the country-people. The Canton 
wanted a Reform Bill to be passed, in which they have not succeeded. 
They required a more equitable representation—the country-people 
amount to about forty thousand, the town of Basle to only ten thousand, 
and the town of Basle, nevertheless, returns two-thirds of the council, 
which governs the Canton, to which the people who live in the country 
have raised objections. Hence the variance ; and, to punish the country- 
people by not spending their money among them, the burghers have 
abandoned their country houses.” 

It may not, perhaps, be generally known, that at the time of the three 
days at Paris, there was an émeute in Switzerland, in which the aristo- 
cracy were altogether put down ; and in Berne, and some other cantons, 
the burghers’ families, who, on pretence of preventing the aristocracy 
from enslaving the country, had held the reins of power for so long a 
period, were also forced to surrender that power to those who had been 
so long refused participation in it, This was but the natural conse- 
quence of the increase of wealth in the country: those who before had 
remained quiet, feeling themselves of more consequence, insisted upon 
their rights, and the usual results were that the administration of the 
government changed hands; but although this might be considered as 
an advantage gained, still it was but a change, or rather an admission of 
those who had become wealthy to a participation of the advantages con- 
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nected with the exercise of authority, a change beneficial to a few, but 
to the masse, productive of no real advantage. At Berne, to be a member 
of the Government, is considered as a certain source of wealth, a con- 
vincing proof that the interests of those who hold the reins are not neg- 
lected; and that ina republic it is as diflicult to insure to the people 
their legitimate rights, as under any other form of Government. And so 
it will be as long as the world turns round; man iseverywhere the same 
exacting, selfish, preying creature, and his disposition is not to be 
changed. 

The Helvetic Republic is, in fact, nothing but an aggregation of petty 
despotisms—leniently administered, I) grant; but still nothing but 
despotisms. ‘Those who are in power, or connected with those in power, 
are the only portion of the community who can amass large sums; and 
thus the authority is handed down from one to the other within certain 
limits, which it but rarely transgresses, something very nearly approxi- 
mating to the corporat ms in England. 

li Switzerland, the working man remains the working man, the 
labourer the labourer, almost as distinct as the Indian castes: the nobles 
are crushed, and the haughty burgher rules with all the supercilious- 
ness of vested right. 

[ have always held a “ respublica’’ as only to exist in theory or in 
name. History has proved the impossibility of its retaining its purity 
for half a century. What the American Republic may be, it 1s impos- 
sible to say, until one has been in the country and discovered what its 
advocates have been careful to conceal. The Americans had a great 
advantage in establishing this system of government; they had nothing 
to overthrow, nothing to contend with. They all started. fair—to use a 
homely expression—and their half century is now nearly complete. 
Time will prove whether it be possible in this world to govern, for 
any length of time, upon such a basis. Mr. Cooper, in his work on 
Switzerland, is evidently disappointed with his examination into the 
state of the Helvetic Republic, and he admits this without intending 
fo to do. 

At Soleure T saw nothing very remarkable, except a dog with a very 
large goitre on his neck, a sight which I never had witnessed before 
during the long time that | wandered through Switzerland. 

On our way to Berne, to divide the day’s travelling more equally, 
we stopped at a small village, not usually the resting-place of travellers, 
and I there met with a little bit of romance in real life, which Sterne 
would have worked up well, but [am not sentimental. The house, to 
which the sign was the appendage, struck me, at first entering, as not 
having been built for a /Adtel/erte; the rooms were low but large, and 
the floors parquetle ; here and there were to be seen remains of former 
wealth in pieces of maryuetteriec for furniture, and clocks of or molu. 
There were some old prints, also, on the walls, very superior to those 
hung up usually in the auberges of the continent, especially in a village 
auberge. When the supper was brought up, 1 observed that the silver 
forks and spoons were engraved with double arms and the coronet of a 
marquis; | asked the female who brought up the soup, from whence 
they had obtained them? She replied, rather brusquement, that she 
supposed that they had been bought at the silversmiths, and left the 
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room as if not wanting to be questioned. The master of the auber 
came up with some wine. He was a tall, fine, aristocratical-looking 
man, about sixty years of age, and I put the question to him. He re- 
plied that they belonged to the family who kept the inn: “ But,” said 
I, “if so, itis noble by both descents?” Yes,” replied he, care- 
lessly, “but they don’t think anything of that here.” After a few 
more questions, he acknowledged that they were the armorial bearings 
of his father and mother, but that the family had been unfortunate, and 
that, as no titles were allowed in the country, he was now doing his 
best to support the family. After this disclosure, we entered into a 
long discussion relative to the Helvetic Republic, with which I shall 
not trouble my readers. Before I went, I inquired his name from one 
of the servants, and it immediately occurred to me that I had seen it in 
the list of those twenty-six who are mentioned as the leaders of the 
Swiss who defeated the Burgundians, and whose monument is carved 
in the solid rock at Morat. Two engravings of the monument were in 
the rooms we occupied, and I had amused myself with reading over the 
names. Iam no aristocrat myself, heaven knows! and if a country 
could be benefited, and liberty obtained, by the overthrow of the aristo- 
cracy, the sooner it is done the better ; ‘pnt when we see, as in Switzer- 
land, the aristocracy reduced to keeping village inns, and their inferiors, 
in every point, exerting that very despotism of which they complained, 
and to free the people from which, was their pretence for a change of 
government, I cannot help feeling, that if one is to be governed, let it 
be, at all events, by those who, from the merits of their ancestors and 
their long-held possessions, have the most claim. Those who are born 
to power are not so likely to have their heads turned by the possession 
of it as those who obtain it unexpectedly; and those who are above 
money-making are !ess likely to be corrupt than those who seek it. The 
lower the class that governs, the worse the government will be and the 
greater the despotism. Switzerland is no longer a patriarchal land, 
Wealth has rolled into the country; and the time will come when 
there will be a revolution in the republic. Nothing can prevent it, 
but all the cantons being vested into one central government, instead 
of so many petty oligarchies, which will tire out the patience of the 
people. 

I parted from my noble host, and will do him the justice to say that 
his bill was so moderate, compared to the others paid in Switzerland, 
that I almost wished that all the inns in the cantons were held by the 
nobility—that is, provided they would follow his example. His wine 
was excellent, and I suspect was laid in long before the sign was hung 
up at the door. 

From Soleure to Berne the whole road was lined with parties of 
troops ordered in that direction : every man of them was drunk, cheer- 
ing, and hooting, and halloing at us as we passed. As for the pea- 
sant girls they met on the road, I really pitied them. At last we have 
arrived at Berne. The Bernese have sheden a most appropriate symbol 
in their heraldic crests of the bear, and, as if they had not a sufficient 
quantity inside of their town, they keep four in the ditch outside. 

What a difference between the tables d’héte in Germany and in 
Switzerland! I always prefer the fable d’hdle when it is respectable, 
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for nothing is more unpleasant than remaining in a hotel shut up in 
your own room , the latter may be more dignified and aristocratic, but 
it is not the way to see the world ; one might as well be in England, and, 
indeed, had much better. A table (Phote is @ microcosm: you meet 
there all nations, people of all professions—some idle, some busy travel- 
ling on Important matters, others travelling for amusement. You are 
unfortunate if you do not fall in with one clever man at least, and you 
are quite sure to meet with a fool, which is almost as amusing. When 
1 survey a tab/e @hote L often think of the calenders who had all come 
to spend the Aamadhan at Bagdad, and their histories; and I have 
thought that Grattan might make a very good series of Highways and 
Bywave if he could obtain the age of those who meet at this general 
rendezvous. The tables d’hi 1 Germany are excellent, properly 
supplied, and very moderate. 1 cannot say so of those in Switzerland. 
The fondness of the Swiss for money betrays itself in everything, and 
instead of Liberality at the fable @’héte, we have meanness. The dinner 
itself is dearer than in Ge rmany, and not half so good; but what is the 
most uncacusable part of our host’s conduct (we are at the Couronne 
at Berne) is, that he half serves his quests, as Sancho was served at 
Barrataria ; for instance, as is usually the case, the viands are put on 
the table and then removed to be carved, two ducks will make their 
appearance at one end, two chickens at the other Tr; they are removed, 
and only one of each is cut up and handed round, the others are sent 
away Whole to be re-dressed for some great man who dines in his own 
room. This has been constantly the case since I have been here. It 
may be asked, why we donot remonstrate? In the first place, I prefer 
watching my host’s manceuvres; and in the next, although I might 
wet my duck, my host would charge me the whole value of it when he 
sent in his bill 

The French Ambassador could not have taken a better step to bring 
the Swiss to their senses than threatening them with a blockade. It 
would have been ruin to them. All the golden harvests would have 
heen over, their country would have been deserted, and their Ranz des 
Vaches would have been listeued to only by the cows. As the French 
minister expected, the councils fumed and vapoured, the officers drew 
their swords and flourished them, and then—very quietly pocketed the 
affront that they might not be out of pocket. W hat a pity it is that a 
nation so brave and with so many good sterling qualities should be, as 
it would appear, so nately mercenary! There never was a truer 
saving than “ Point d’argent, point de Suisse.” 
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A FRENCH OPINION OF THE DRAMA*. 


[Tue following paper, translated from the French, contains the sub- 
stance of a discourse delivered at the opening session of the Athénée 
Royal at Paris. It is written by M. Casimir Bonjour, and will appear 
in the! * Encyclopédie du 19* Siécle.”? The sensation it has created 
in the literary circles of the French capital has induced us to submit it 
to our readers. Comment upon its judgment and impartiality would be 
superfluous—all we have done in that way is to put the most striking 
passages in étalics.—Ep.] 





One of the constituent features of the human organization—one of the 
most decided of our corporeal inclinations—and at the same time one of 
the most imperious necessities of our spiritual existence—is the ten- 
dency to imitate. Commencing in our cradle, it follows us at all times, 
and everywhere ; it is by this tendency that man attains his develop- 
ment, both moral and physical, and that the individual is enabled to 
profit by the ideas and discoveries of all: to this source may be traced 
the origin of society, of languages, and of civilization. 

The theatre, that is to say, the art of reproducing to the sight, by the 
aid of living characters, the varied acts of human life, must necessarily 
he a consequence of this tendency, so universally diffused. As of all 
beings, that which man the most esteems is man; so nothing could be 
more grateful to him than to see him represented. Therefore, do we 
find, that wherever the human species has congregated as a nation, 
traces of scenic representations are discoverable. In the old as in the 
new world, with the Hindoos as with the Peruvians, a theatre has 
existed. Doubtless, it had nothing in common with that of Sophocles 
or of Racine; it was, as necessarily it must be, but the faithful tran- 
script of the habits and ideas of the time. Scenic amusements, of what- 
ever kind, whether pantomime, dance, or spoken or lyric drama, are but 
the representation of the social state. They are an effect, and nota 
cause. Much has been said, as to the great influence brought to bear, 
by writers, on the age in which they lived—that they reformed the man- 
ners of their time, and gave the impulse to the advance of mind. If 
this idea be well founded, it is so to an extent so limited, and its bearing 
is based on details so meagre and insignificant, that it is lost in the im- 
mensity of facts; and toa mind at all reflecting and observant, the con- 
verse will in strictness and truth appear to be the truth. 

It is in laws, climate, the arts, industry, and the whole social state 
resulting from them, that consists the real motive-foree—the true impulse, 
If what we term a man of genius sometimes appears to take the lead of 
his period, this illusion arises from his having been the first to perceive 
and direct attention to the point towards which all are rushing. Like 
any other, he yields to the torrent: you imagine that he is drawing on 
the others ; examine closer ; he himself is being drawn along: man is 
nothing, and mankind are everything. 





* Coup-d’eil sur le Théatre. (Morceau lu a la séance d’ouverture de l’'Athénée 
Royal.) 
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It is, therefore, not true that such and such an author has given to 


such and such a theatre the impress by which it is distinguished. Dra- 
matic literature, taken in its entirety, at any is the unvarying and 


forced result of the entire character of the civilization subsisting at that 
epocha. It may be that some eminent writer has caught more quickly, 
or portrayed more strikingly, the general physiognomy of the seed, ; 
but it was in existence without him. He has an instrument, more 
or less successful, but still an instrument: and what he did yesterday, 
another would have done to-morrow, according to the measure of his 
abilities. Such is the real influence of genius at different epochs ; its 
share of glory may be great—its share of action is but small. 

This leads us to the reflection, that, in giving a history of the art, we 
have hitherto, perhaps, done wrong in giving that of its writers: to have 
given that of a people and their civilization would have been the true 
method. This is our view of the question ; and it is from this point, 
that we shall cast a rapid glance over the various dramatic writers which 
have made any considerable figure, and examine what are the circum- 
stances of moral position, and what the conditions of social organization, 
in the absence of which the drama cannot prosper. 

The first nation which offers itself to our notice, in the order both of 
date and intellectual superiority, is Greece—that is to say, Athens. 
In the art which now occupies our attention, as in all others, the 
Grecian teachers of the human race have produced the most perfect 
models. Choice of subject, elegance of form, polish of language—the 
union of truth with imagination, and of splendour with solidity—all 
these they possess; their works are the eternal type of whatever is 
beautiful, tasteful, and replete with sound sense. Whence this uncon- 
tested and incontestable pre-eminence? Hence—that all within and 
without was favourable to them: and that, to a marvellous aptitude, 
to a privileged, I had almost said superhuman organization, they united 
an infinity of fortunate circumstances which we propose now to exainine 
into. 

In the first place, when the genius of this people was turned towards 
the stage, civilization was already advanced, and their language formed ; 
so that neither inelegant writers, nor men of defective intellect, had taken 
and despoiled, for their successors, the finest dramatic situations. 

In the next place, they had a public, for they had a great city. This 
point requires some explanation. Capitals, so necessary to all the 
arts, are particularly so to that of the drama. Without a capital there 
can be no good judges, no taste, no perfection. Capitals are vast foct 
to which superior minds repair, there to ferment, to glow, and mutu- 
ally to take fire, the one from the other; and at which the strength of 
each individual waxes greater by the strength of all. Now, as we all 
know, the subdivision of the Greeks into minor states was political only. 
Their language remained the same; and their population, which was 
continually intermixing, formed a species of federative republic, of which 
British America affords us, to a certain extent, resemblance. Their 
points of contact, which took place daily, were more especially renewed, 
at periodically recurring epochas, such as the Olympiads, and the 
Amphyctionic assemblies. Athens was the intellectual capital of the 
Hellenic confederation ; thither were attracted all the men of note from 
the Archipelago, the Peloponnesus, from Asia Minor and Grecia Magna 
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This separation, therefore, into provinces, had, in reality, no other result 
beyond the noble spirit of rivalry to which it gave birth: and thus might 
be found, amongst the Hellenes, the advantages of a monarchy bl 

with those of a republic—of unity fostered by emulation. 

We have said that the artists of Greece had a public, because they 
had a capital. We may add, that this public was an excellent one, 
because it was composed of an aristocracy. And they again require 
examination. 

The dramatic art is essentially distinguished from all the other arts 
by one point of comparison. It is possible, it is in fact easy for the 
other arts to take their judges one by one, and select them individually, 
though spread over a territory however vast. This division, indeed, 
is in certain cases advantageous, and becomes an element of prosperity. 
But the theatre has exigencies of a directly contrary nature. It must 
have a numerous and vast assemblage at one given point—this is a 
condition of its very existence: it must have an ‘enlightened audience— 
this is a condition of its success. 

Well, then! The Athenian aristocracy combined all this. Twenty 
thousand citizens from amongst four or five hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants, formed an imposing é/ile of men of leisure, who not having their 
minds pre-occupied with the cares and anxieties of common life, were 
enabled to devote their time and their brilliant faculties to the cultivation 
of the arts. They in no way resembled the petty oligarchy of Sparta, 
which the institutions of Lycurgus had doomed exclusively to the pur- 
suits of war and the gymnasium. In the City of Minerva, the laws, on 
the contrary, favoured above all things the development of mental intel- 
ligence; and the chosen population which these laws had formed was, 
moreover, recruited from amongst those remarkable men, who arose in 
all parts of the Hellenic state. From such elements of success, are we 
to wonder, that something like miracles should result? In her state of 
oppression, of slavery even, Athens still ruled ; and on the banks of the 
Indus, her conqueror declared, that he had undertaken all his labours, 
and subdued the world, in order that the Athenians might have it to say, 
whilst promenading on the Pyreus, that Alexander was Great. 

One single circumstance, amongst them, was injurious to the stage, 
and that was the condition of their women, which was deplorable. With- 
out instruction, without cultivation of any kind, imprisoned for life in 
the Gyneceum, the doors of which were never — but to their hus- 
bands, the Greek matrons appeared but as degraded beings, without any 
community of ideas or sentiment with those whom they called husbands. 
The Greek matron was not a companion, and could not become a friend. 
She was, to say the truth, nothing more than a superior slave ; and her 
rights were limited to bearing children to her master, and superin- 
tending their domestic affairs. This separation of the sexes, this intel- 
lectual divorce, so hurtful, as we all know, to public morals, became 
not the less so to the art of which we are treating. Love, in Greece 
had lost its charm; and life, the most touching of its episodes. In 
such a state of society, the one most important act in human exist- 
ence, marriage, was, so far as man was concerned, a vile barter, a 
common-place arrangement: it was, to speak plainly, nothing but the 
acquisition of a living piece of furniture! We may conceive the im- 
mense void which must thence have resulted, as well in the happiness 
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founded on social relations, as in the pleasurable of the 
imitative arts. All our modern dramatic plots have for their basis the 
affection borne by the one sex to the other: and for dénowement, their 
ultimate union. This combination, which, in its infinite variety, is ever 
new ; this interest, which is continually reproduced under so many forms, 
and sketched from points of view so multitudinous, was, by the social 
ogni of the Greeks, doomed to be by them completely unknown : 
nd, being unknown, to them, in private ife, they could not represent 
it on the stage: it is chiefly in their comedies that the absence of this 
sentiment is remarkable. Their infriques, ever alike, are perpetually 
nting us, either with courtesans, the only Greek women who were 
and well educated ; or with young girls carried off by pirates, and of 
whose birth some incident reveals the mystery. Sad combinations! 
degraded social state! How many ideas, how much of sentiment and 
refined enjoyment are here lost! On this score must we pity alike the 
Greeks and their authors. 

After these, at least in chronological order, appear their conquerors, the 
Romans. This people united in their constitution two of the elements 
which we have designated as indispensable to the prosperity of dramatic 
art—an aristocracy and a capital; but which elements of success many 
circumstances conspired to counteract and annul. I shall pass over the 
destiny of their women, which, with them, was very nearly the same as 
with Greece. What amongst them was most anti-dramatic is referable 
to their institutions, so uniquely and exclusively warlike. When the élite 
of a people have taken that direction, there is no room whatever for the 
fine arts. There resulted, moreover, from their rustic habits, a cer- 
tain rudeness of form, a crudeness of manners, but little attractive to 
the imagination of a votary of the imitative arts. The painter must, of 
necessity, be either gross or false: the alternative was cruel. And 
therefore, as far as art was concerned, their soil produced nothing spon- 
tancously; and every thing that existed among them, of this nature, was 
exotic. In painting, in statuary, in architecture, they have left nothing 
strictly of their own : in poetry, as in history, they have given scarcely 
anything save counterfeits; brilliant as they are, it is true. But it is 

incipally in the drama that their sterility is manifest. Their Tragic 

use Is a nonentity. Seneca was a vapid declaimer. His predecessors, 
Ennius, Assus, and Pacuvius, have not, it is true, survived to us: but if 
these three writers had given to tragedy a novel and national form, their 
successors would have had no choice but to continue a style, which they 
might not, with impunity, abandon. I persist, then, in thinking that 
their tragedy was a nonentity. As to their comedies, the distinguished 
man which they present to our notice, will occupy a place in the history 
of literature, greatly superior to that we can assign to them in that of 
dramatic art. Voltaire has said, with his characteristic good sense— 
“ Le sage, le discret Térence 

Est le premier des traducteurs ; 

Jamais, dans sa froide élégance, 

Des Romains il n’a peint les meeurs.” * 





* The sage and discreet Terence 
Is the first of translators: 
Never, in his 


Did he portray manners of the Romans,— Tr. 
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The same remark may equally be applied to Plautus. The works of 
these two authors do not belong to them, either in their form or their 
-work: and if they have a name in comedy, it is because Phile- 
mon, Menander, and the other Greek poets, whom they translated, have 
disappeared in the great shipwreck of civilization; and because elegant 
copies are always appreciated when the originals are lost. The Romans, 
we have no hesitation in saying, were great as governors and legislators ; 
therein consists their glory: but that they have done nothing, they 
could do nothing new in the arts, and more especially in the drama. 
They were in juxtaposition with Greece, in precisely the same position, 
we unhesitatingly aver, in which Russia now stands with respect to 
Europe. Their civilization was imported, their theatrical pieces were 
mere hot-house productions, having neither sap nor flavour; and the 
only kind of spectacle which these masters of the world had invented, 
were the combats of Gladiators. Such is the literature to what they can 
lay claim! It was their delight, and obtained exclusively throughout 
the whole subjugated world, until the invasion of the barbarians, and 
the triumph of Christianity. From that time commenced a total dark- 
ness, and the disappearance of every scenic production really worthy of 
the name. ’ 

After a long and melancholy eclipse, the first glimmerings of the 
drama re-appeared in Italy, where civilisation was beginning with lively 
splendour; but the subdivision of the country into petty principalities, 
a subdivision which had not hindered the revival of the other arts, must 
necessarily hinder that of the drama. There were, in the Peninsula, 
thirty capitals: agglomerations so feeble, could not constitute a public— 
a population thus parcelled out, could neither inspire authors, nor could 
it direct them. Accordingly, we have scarcely anything to notice during a 
long period, beyond the appearance of a work, in which are depicted, with 
great liveliness and wit, the licentious manners of the Monks. Here, it 
may easily be guessed, we of course allude to the Mandragore of Ma- 
chiavel. But this piece, to which the public had not given rise, was not 
destined to call forth imitation: it was an incident without results, an 
effect without a cause, a flash of lightning in a dark night ; and it was not 
till the close of the eighteenth century that the Italians even possessed a 
stage. After having been our masters, they have become our scholars. 
Goldoni and Alfieri have followed in the steps of French authors, decry- 
ing them, while they were following them at a great distance. But 
our neighbours have one title to glory, which, at all events, is indis- 
putable : they have created a kind of drama which is destined, perhaps, 
to encroach upon, and, it may be supersede, all others :—they have 
invented the Opera. 

On this subject we may remark, that we are ignorant at this day of 
the name of the composer of the first lyrical drama, and yet must we 
not too hastily accuse his contemporaries of injustice. The pro- 
gress of music, and the discovery of the score, had, for a long time 
previously, put mankind on the right scent. In this case, as in 
many others, all the world have rights, and individuals none. When the 
successive labours of each have amassed materials for a discovery, he 
who brings it to bear has frequently had to pass over less ground than 
he who has but approached within a certain distance of the point of suc- 
cess, This is true, even in the abstruse sciences. Many problems have 
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been resolved, many systems discovered by several men at one and the 
same time. Newton and Leibnitz, Euler and Bernouilli, have advanced 
pretensions in some celebrated cases of this nature : to this day we are 
not certain by whom gunpowder was invented, whether by Ger- 
mans or the Chinese ; the first printer is still unknown. Toa reflecting 
mind, all this is easily explained. What, in reality, are those men, 
whom we decorate with the pompous title of inventors? ~ They have 
added a link to a chain already made: they have laid the last stone of an 
edifice, of which Time alone has been the architect. Man, as an indi- 
vidual, is nothing; mankind, everything. 

Castile and Arragon were as yet scarcely reunited, the Spaniards 
scarcely constituted a nation, when their theatre was called into existence. 
Its birth was, however, premature ; destitute as they were of a capital, an 
aristocracy, an uniformity of manners, and of a common focus, to which 
the ideas of all might converge for their general purification. To this 
state of things, in itself so untoward, were superadded a variety of cir- 
cumstances no less unfavourable for this people: amongst which we 
may reckon the roughness of manners consequent on civil war, the love 
of the marvellous which they had imbibed from the Arabs, and which 
the recent discovery of America, and the fabulous conquests of Pizarro 
and Fernando Cortez, had developed even to extravagance. Every head 
was turned, every imagination inflamed: nothing would suit them but 
the wild, the extraordimary, the unheard-of: excitement was neces- 
pe their amusement: violence in the place of sober sense. 

pes and Calderon yielded to this influence; deprived of sound 
critics, they multiplied their productions, and bestowed on their com- 
positions but little care: surrounded by men devoid of taste, they were 
equally without it themselves. On two grounds, however, they are en- 
titled to fame: they inspired Corneille, and gave birth to the comedy 
of “* Intrigue,” inferior in its kind, but respectable when well executed ; 
that is to say, when the incidents are connected, verisimilitude ob- 
served, and the style literary. Such, amongst the Spaniards, was the 
— of the art at the period of Charles the Fifth and of Philip the 
md. We will not speak of what it has since been. Like the nation 
itself, it has but retrograded. 

One single man stands by himself alone the representative of the 
English atage but that man is colossal. All the qualities bestowed by 
Nature, and all those which may be self-acquired, he possessed. But 
his epoch came only half-way to his aid. A civilization without grace- 
fulness, corruption without elegance, ferocious manners, a capital 
inhabited by sailors, an aristocracy dwelling in castles, whose halls 
had either softened down the forms nor polished off the asperities of 
social life: such was England at the birth of Shakspeare. The art 
and himself were out of their reckoning as to dates. If the author of 
** Hamlet,” who lived under Elizabeth, had appeared only under 
Charles the Second, he would have had other models for his sitters, 
and other judges for his quides ; he would have had for his auditory a 
refined court, instead of a sailo lace. What was the result of this 
anachronism ? that his genius did not run out its full career, or accom- 
= the whole of its massion. The divine William, with the leave of 

s enthusiastic admirers be it spoken, has executed some fine scenes, 
and traced some admirable characters, but he has written no one 
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theatrical piece ; nor had he, indeed, any idea of so doing. His plots 
are without order, his subjects multitudinous, Ais style, by turns, ele- 
vated and trivial, refined and cynical : there is a total absence of pro- 
portion throughout the whole construction, of selection in the materials, 
or of taste in the details: sucn 1s SHakspearr. Why was it that the 
happy qualifications, the eminent faculties he had received from Nature, 
should thus have remained insufficient? His co-labourer was want- 
ing; he had no public! !! 

If there be no country in which pretensions to the possession of a 
theatre purely national are carried to a higher pitch than in Germany, 
there exists, on the other hand, no country whatever in which such 
pretensions are less grounded. The writers of that nation have alter- 
nately copied France and England; after having made Racine their 
classic model, they have adopted Shakspeare. I will not from this place 
depreciate Goethe and Schiller, the latter more especially; but we must 
pecreare admit, that he has invented his pieces, and has not invented 

is forms; he has cast fresh subjects in well-known moulds. To which 
we may add, that, like his master, he is essentially devoid of due keep- 
ing and proportion. But nothing in all this ought to surprise us. “As 
with Italy, so has Germany no capital, precisely because she has thirty. 
This is not all; not only are the kingdoms which compose it separate, 
but the towns are like the kingdoms, and the individuals like the towns. 
Each man lives isolated, each German is to himself his own public. 
He can, therefore, lose his way at his ease; there is no one there to 
admonish him, and to bring him back into the right road. Such is, to 
our notion. the true cause of those extravagant conceits, of those singu- 
lar aberrations which every day arise on the other side of the Rhine. 
What chiefly characterises the authors of this nation, even the most 
reasonable amongst them, is the habit they have acquired of giving 
utterance to all their ideas; and of giving them in the very order in 
which they present themselves, without selection, without arrangement, 
and with no dread of repetition ; they have noi mercy whatever on the 
luckless reader ; they insert commentaries in the’ text, the prologue in 
the piece; and, for fear of not arriving quickly enough at the conclu- 
sion, they are for ever quitting the high-road for the by-ways. This, 
however, in justice we must say, as a compensation, they frequently 
popoent us in their works with faithful and touching details of interior 
ife; it is the only special merit by which they are distinguished. 
Perhaps, on this head, they have sometimes bordered on abuse and 
over-minuteness; but we must esteem them for their good qualities, 
although they may have their accompanying defects. 

We have now reached that epoch, the most brilliant and most fa- 
voured of heaven, the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. All the essential 
coincidences we have enumerated, and many others, were combined in 
this great age. There existed, at its commencement, a language and 
no literature—a theatre and no pieces—a public and no writers: every- 
thing was in readiness, and nothing had as yet been worked upon. 
Decimated by Louis the Eleventh, crushed by Richelieu, the great barons 
of the kingdom had, at the master’s bidding, quitted their loop-holed 
castles for the capital, there, together, to taste the enjoyments of luxury 
and the noble pleasures of intellect. A delicate and refined gallantry gave 
to women the importance which they always ought to have, but which 
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they had never yet possessed. After having presided at knightly jousts 
in another age, they presided in this, at the tournaments of wit. Neither 
as queens, nor as slaves, they took part in all things, embellished all 
things, and superadded to t uctions of mind, that charm, and 
that perfection which, without them, are never attained. In presence 
of an auditory of La Rochefoucaulds and Condes, of Sevignds and 
Montespans, presided over by a Louis the Fourteenth, could great 
writers fail of being called into existence ? K 

To this happy concurrence of circumstances are we indebted for a 
Corneille, a Molitre, a Racine: never have three men of this mental 
stature appeared at the same epoch, and in the same country. Our 
stage, which an anti-Gallican coterie has so bitterly traduced in these 
latter days, offers, in spite of its detractors, a character of nationalit, 
which it is impossible not to recognise; its qualities and its defects are 
its own, * * * * © That which distinguishes it from, and 
renders it an example to, all others, is taste, combined with the talent 
for composition. 

Taste, which, for the most part, is the art of self-abstinence, our 

_ authors have carried to the extreme of the most exquisite delicacy. I will 
not venture so far as to say that any detail rejected by them is necessarily 
bad; but that which they have adopted is necessarily good. They have 
hept themselves so strictly within bounds, they have made so judicious 
a choice of human feelings, that, in pleasing the well-bred society of 
their own age, they have discovered the means of pleasing that of all 
other nations and of all other ages. 

The art of composing! Calderon, Lopez, Saaxsrrare, Goethe, 
Schiller—NONE OF THEM POSSESSED IT; THEY HAD NOT EVEN A SUSPI- 
cion or it. We find in them, detached parts of great beauty—an entire 
creation, never, Either they omit essential things, or they lose them- 
selves in divergencies. In their writings, there is always too much or 
too little. We may state fearlessly, ir 1s NW France avons the talent 
exists of artfully graduating the interest ofa story ; of giving coherence 
to a work ; of drawing from a subject or from a situation, all that it 
is capahle of affording, and nothing beyond ; of striking at once forcibly 
and in the right place; IN A WORD, IT 18 IN FRANCE ALONE, THAT A 
PIKCE MAS EVER BEEN COMPOSED, OR A BOOK WRITTEN. 

The rare qualities of our ancient public explain, to our mind, those 
of our great writers: and yet, this same public was far from perfect; 
and the question arises, how so many productions wisely conceived, 
wisely executed, have emanated from a people, reputed, and justly so, 
to be frivolous and satirical? It is precisely this character which may 
account for this result. And, in point of fact, an English or German 
audience, when listening to a work, has all the circumspection and 
gravity of a court of law when trying a cause. It would consider itself 
as wanting to its own dignity, were it to find fault with a detail before 
it had made itself acquainted with the whole subject matter: it bears 
with the tedious passages ; it supplies omissions; it clears up whatever 
is obscure ; rectifies what is vicious; and waiting composedly for the 
end, never pronounces judgment without mature deliberation. Very 
often, indeed, it imitates the courts of law, which defer their judgment 
Sor a week. 


A French audience, on the contrary, is exacting, because it is lively ; 
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and severe, because satirical. Useless details tire it out; obscurities 
become wearisome; and its disapprobation manifests itself on the 
instant, as regards the details ; and at the winding up, on the whole 
composition. We may easily a how very favourable to the art is 
this prompt and clear method of deciding matters ; and thus it is, that 
a efects of our public have formed, in part, the good qualities of our 
authors. 

After the wonders of the reign of Louis XIV., a satiety of all that 
was beautiful, and the multiplicity of subjects treated of, would naturall 
induce a-period of decline. And yet, the times which sutceeded it 
were very brilliant, and making allowance for some few aberrations, the 
forms of the art have survived, ra and graceful, to an epoch verging 
pretty closely on our own. Will this be the case at a future time, by no 
means distant? This is a question which we shall examine into with 
care and impartiality ; applying to the present the same scale of com- 
parison, which has served us for admeasuring the past. 

A mighty revolution, accomplished fifty years since, changed amongst 
us the oud face of our social relations, and overturned the order of 
individual existence. The territory is parcelled out, the great hereditary 
fortanes have disappeared ; and with very few exeptions, each individual 
is, at the present day, obliged either to be the artificer of his own for- 
tune, or to increase it by his own labour, I, for one, shall certainly not 
affect to deny the advantages resulting from a state of things, which, by 
the division of property, has substituted the well-being and comfort of 
the many, for the opulence of the few. The Code Civil has added to 
the personal comforts of the masses, as well as to their moral welfare. But 
this point of view is beyond my competency ; all that appertains to those 
who make political economy their study ; the question, so far as I am 
concerned, simply regards literature ; and here, the results are widely 
different! No more patrician families, none of those men of leisure, 
who devoted their lives to the cultivation of the arts, and to the pleasures 
of intellect, appear amongst us. Enlightenment and taste have followed 
the example of riches; they have dispersed themselves amongst the 
crowd in such a manner as that every one has Pa Ae less. Half 
knowledge abounds ; pemeey education is everywhere to be had ; first- 
rate education nowhere. To speak only of the theatre,—where are 
now the constant regular play-goers? where those yearly subscribers 
to a box, who followed with affectionate enthusiasm our scenic per- 
formances, gave advice to the actors, directed the poet, and made dra- 
matic literature the habitual object of their meditations? for, in other 
days, men meditated on this noble art. Such a piece has been re- 
markably successful, they would say, it has been played for fifteen 
nights together! These fifteen representations took place before an 
audience composed always of the self-same persons—and what an 
audience! Now, we have one hundred representations before a per- 
petually changing audience! which, I would ask, is the most flattering 
triumph?.... 

The public of former days had therefore a double advantage over our 
own ; it was more enlightened, and it passed judgment ten times over. 
Let us add, that it was a better listener. In fact, in former times, men, 
unoccupied all the day, sought the theatre in the evening, for a — 
of study; at the present day, they _ jaded and fatigued, in search of 
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relaxation. Formerly, one visited the stage for the purpose of exercising 
phe mind; now, itis with a view to unbend it; this change in the 
tublic must necessarily introduce a corresponding alteration in the art 
itself; both actors an ieces descend to the level of their audience. 

Let us sum up in a few words, the future destiny which awaits us, 
and which indeed, has already begun to manifest itself. Instead of a 
small number of persons of exquisite taste, and of admirable feeling 
for the arts, we shall have henceforward a whole host imbued with a 
slight relish for them ; instead of ten thousand judges, we shall have 
two hundred thousand spectators! ... 

There is one circumstance, too, which we must not pass over in 
silence, and which will not be without its influence; and that is the 
change which is operating in the condition of our women, Thanks to 
industry, and especially to politics, already for some years past, their 
influence has been onthe decline. INsENsiBLY HAVE ENGLISH MANNERS 
SPREAD AMONGST Us. Clubs for men have multiplied ; the two sexes are 
accustoming themselves to be less together ; and even in the saloons in 
which they meet, they remain apart. This innovation is untoward and 
hurtful to the public morals. For the interests of civilization, women 
ought to occupy a conspicuous place in society; their success, and that 
of the fine arts, are intimately blended. 

From all which considerations, we do not hesitate to say that our 
future destiny is prescribed. The industrial era has arrived: steam- 
engines and manufactures will supplant the theatre and the fine arts : 
on ge | will displace painting: newspapers will supply the place- 
books, and clubs supersede our drawing-rooms. Plays will still exist, 
but on condition of their relieving the mind from exertion: in vain will 
men of taste and artists of genius strive to wrestle against this tendency. 
Individual efforts become powerless when opposed to the general move- 
ment. Man is nothing; Mankind everything. 





[The most striking features which this essay displays, are its im- 
partiality towards the merits of France, and its familiarity with the 
manners of England.]—Ep. 








A LONG WHILE AGO. 


Stixt hangeth down the old accustom’d willow, 
Hiding the silver underneath each leaf, 
So droops the long hair from some maiden pillow, 
When midnight heareth the else silent grief; 
There floats the water-lily, like a sovereign 
Whose lovely empire is a fairy world, 
The purple dragon-tly above it hovering, 
As when its fragile ivory uncurl’d 
A long while ago. 


I hear the bees in sleepy music winging 
From the wild thyme when they have past the noon— 

There is the blackbird in the hawthorn singing, 

Stirring the white spray with the same sweet tune; 



















A Long While Ago. 


Fragrant the tansy breathing from the meadow, 
As the west wind bends down the long green grass, 
Now dark, now golden, as the fleeting shadow 
Of the light clouds pass as they wont to pass 
A long while ago. 


There are the roses which we used to gather 
To bind a young fair brow no longer fair ;— 
Ah! thou art mocking us, thou summer weather, 
To be so sunny with the loved one !—Where ? 
’Tis not her voice—'tis not her step—that lingers 
In lone familiar sweetness on the wind; 
The bee, the bird are now the only singers— 
Where is the music once with theirs combined 
A long while ago ? 


As the lorn flowers that in her pale hands perish'd 
Is she who only hath a memory here. 
She was so much a part of us, so cherished— 
So young, that even love forgot to fear. 
Now is her image paramount, it reigneth 
With a sad strength that time may not subdue ; 
And memory a mournful triumph gaineth, 
As the slow looks we cast around renew 
A long while ago. 


Thou lovely garden ! where the summer covers 
The tree with green leaves, and the ground with flowers ; 
Darkly the past around thy beauty hovers— 
The past—the grave of our once happy hours. 
It is too sad to gaze upon the seeming 
Of nature’s changeless loveliness, and feel 
That with the sunshine, round the heart is dreaming 
Darkly o'er wounds inflicted, not to heal, 
A long while ago. 


Ah! visit not the scenes where youth and childhood 
Pass’d years that deepened as those years went by ; 
Shadows will darken in the careless wildwood— 
There will be tears upon the tranquil * 
Memories, like phantoms, haunt me while I wander 
Beneath the drooping boughs of each old tree: 
I grow too sad as mournfully I ponder 
Things that are not—and yet that used to be— 
A long while ago. 


Worn out—the heart seems like a ruin’d altar :— 
Where are the friends, and where the faith of yore? 
My eyes grow dim with tears—my footsteps falter— 
Thinking of those whom I can love no more. 
We change, and others change—while recollection 
Would fain renew what it can but recal. 
Dark are life's dreams, and weary its affection, 
And cold its hopes—and yet I felt them all 
A long while ago. 





L. E. L. 
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HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS BY MAJOR GAHAGAN. 


I str down to write gravely and sadly, for (since the appearance of 
one of my adventures in this Magazine) unprincipled men have en- 
deavoured to rob me of the only good I possess, to question the state- 
ments that I make, and themselves, without a spark of honour or 
good feeling, to steal from me that which is my sole wealth—my cha- 
racter as a teller of THE TRUTH. 

The reader will understand that it is to the illiberal strictures of a 
profligate press I now allude; among the London journalists, none 
(luckily for themselves) have dared to question the veracity of my 
statements ; they know me, and they know that I amin London. If 
I can use the pen, I can also wield a more manly and terrible weapon, 
and would answer their contradictions with my sword! No gold nor 
gems adorn the hilt of that war-worn scymitar, but there is blood upon 
the blade—the blood of the enemies of my country, and the maligners 
of my honest fame. There are others, however—the disgrace of a dis- 
= trade—who, borrowing from distance a despicable courage, 

ave ventured to assail me. The infamous editors of the “ Kelso 
Champion,” the “ Bungay Beacon,”’ the “ Tipperary Argus,” and the 
“* Stoke Pogis Sentinel,” and other dastardly organs of the provincial 
press, have, although differing in politics, agreed upon this one point, 
and, with a scoundrelly unanimity, vented a flood of abuse upon the 
revelations made by me in the last number of this Magazine. 

They say that I have assailed private characters, and wilfully per- 
verted history to blacken the reputation of public men. I ask, was any 
one of these men in Bengal in the year 1803? Was any single con- 
ductor of any one of these paltry prints ever in Bundelcund or the 
Rohilla country? Does this exquisite Tipperary scribe know the dif- 
ference between Hurrygurrybang and Burrumtollah? Not he! and 
because, forsooth, in those strange and distant lands strange circum- 
stances have taken place, it is insinuated that the relator is a liar, nay, 
that the very places themselves have no existence but in my imagina- 
tion. Fools !—but I will not waste my anger upon them, and proceed 
to recount some other portions of my personal history. 

It is, I presume, a fact which even these scribbling assassins will not 
venture to deny, that before the commencement of the campaign against 
Scindiah, the English General formed a camp at Kanouge on the 
Jumna, where he exercised that brilliant little army which was speedily 
to perform such wonders in the Dooab. It will be as well to give a 
slight account of the causes of a war which was speedily to rage through 
some of the fairest portions of the Indian continent. 

Shah Allum, the son of Shah Lollum, the descendant by the female 
line of Nadir Shah (that celebrated Toorkomaun adventurer, who had 
well-nigh hurled Bajazet and Selim the Second from the throne of 
Bagdad); Shah Allum, I say, although nominally the Emperor of 
Delhi, was, in reality, the slave of the various warlike chieftains who 
lorded it 4 turns over the country and the sovereign, until conquered 
and slain by some more successful rebel: Chowder Loll Masolgee, 
Zubberdust Khan, Dowsunt Row Scindiah, and the celebrated Bobbachy 
Jung Bahawder had held for a time complete mastery in Delhi. The 
second of these, a ruthless Afghaun soldier, had abruptly entered the 
capital, nor was he ejected from it until he had seized upon the principal 
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jewels, and likewise put out the eyes of the last of the unfortunate family 
of Afrasiib. Scindiah came to the restue of the sightless Shah Allum, 
and, though he destroyed his oppressor, only increased his slavery, 
holding him in as painful a bondage as he had suffered under the 
tyrannous Afghaun. 

As long as these heroes were battling among themselves, or as long 

rather as it appeared that they had any strength to fight the battle, the 
British Government, ever anxious to see its enemies by the ears, by no 
means interfered in the contest. But the French Revolution broke out, 
and a host of starving sans-culottes appeared among the various Indian 
states, séeking for military service, and inflaming the minds of the vari- 
ous native Princes against the British East India Company. A number 
of these entered into Scindiah's ranks—one of them, Perron, was com- 
mander of his army; and though that chief was as yet quite engaged in 
his hereditary quarrel with Jeswunt Row Holkar, and never thought of 
an invasion of the British territory, the Company all of a sudden dis- 
covered that Shah Allum, his sovereign, was shamefully ill-used, and 
determined to re-establish the ancient splendour of his throne. 
_ Of course it was sheer benevolence for poor Shah Allum that prompted 
our governors to take these kindly measures in his favour. I don’t know 
how it happened that at the end of the war, the poor Shah was not a 
whit better off than at the beginning; and that though Holkar was 
beaten, and Scindiah annihilated, Shah Allum was much such a puppet 
as before. Somehow in the hurry and confusion of this struggle, the 
oyster remained with the British Government, who had so kindly offered 
to dress it for the Emperor, while his Majesty was obliged to be con- 
tented with the shell. 

The force encamped at Kanouge bore the title of the Grand Army of 
the Ganges and the Jumna; it consisted of eleven regiments of cavalry 
and twelve battalions of infantry, and was commanded by the General 
in person. 

Well, on the lst of September we stormed Perron’s camp at Ally- 
ghur, on the 4th we took that fortress by assault, and as my name was 
mentioned in General Orders, I may as well quote the Commander-in- 
Chief’s words regarding me—they will spare me the trouble of compos- 
ing my own eulogium. 

* . * . * * * 

“ The Commander-in-Chief is proud thus publicly to declare his high 
sense of the gallantry of Lieutenant Gahagan, of the ——- cavalry. In 
the storming of the fortress, although unprovided with a single ladder, 
and accompanied but by a few brave men, Lieutenant Gahagan suc- 
ceeded in escalading the inner and fourteenth wall of the place. Four- 
teen ditches, lined with sword blades and poisoned chevaux-de-frise, four- 
teen walls bristling with innumerable artillery, and as smooth as look- 
ing-glasses, were in turns triumphantly passed by that enterprising 
officer. His course was to be traced by the heaps of slaughtered enemies 
lying thick upon the platforms; and, alas! by the corpses of most of the 
gallant men who followed him!—when at length he effected his lodg- 
ment, and the dastardly enemy, who dared not to confront him with 
arms, let loose upon him the tigers and lions of Scindiah’s menagerie :— 
this meritorious officer destroyed, with his own hand, four of the largest 
and most ferocious animals, and the rest, awed by the indomitable ma- 


jesty of Britis vaour, shrunk back to their dens. Thomas Higgory, 
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a private, and Runty Goss, Havildar, were the only two who remained 

out of the nine hundred who followed Lieutenant Gahagan. Honour to 

them! Honour and tears for the brave men who perished on that awful 
Lh) 

a . . * . . . 

I have copied this word for word from the Bengal Hurkaru of Sep- 
tember 24, 1802; and any body who has the slightest doubt as to the 
statement, may refer to the paper itself. 

And here I must pause to give thanks to Fortune, which so marvellously 
preserved me, Serjeant-Major Higgory, and Runty Goss. Were I to say 
that any valour of ours had carried us unhurt through this tremendous 
combat, the reader would laugh me to scorn. No: though my narrative 
is extraordinary, it is nevertheless authentic ; and never, never would | 
sacrifice truth for the mere sake of effect. The fact is this :—the citadel 
of Allyghur is situated upon a rock, about a thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and is surrounded by fourteen walls, as his Excellency was 

“ enough to remark in his dispatch. A man who would mount these 
without scaling-ladders, is an ass; he who would say he mounted them 
without such assistance, is a liar and a knave. We /ad scaling-ladders 
at the commencement of the assault, although it was quite impossible to 
carry them beyond the first line of batteries. Mounted on them, how- 
ever, as our troops were falling thick about me, I saw that we must igno- 
miniously retreat, unless some other help could be found for our brave 
fellows to escalade the next wall. It was about seventy-feet high—I 
instantly turned the guns of wall A. on wall B., and peppered the latter 
so as to make not a breach, but a scaling-place, the men mounting in the 
holes made by the shot. By this simple stratagem, I managed to pass 
each successive barrier—for to ascend a wall, which the General was 
pleased to call “as smooth as glass,” is an absurd impossibility. I 
seek to achieve none such :— 

** I dare do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more, is neither more nor less.” 

Of course, had the enemies’ guns been commonly well served, not one 
of us would ever have been alive out of the three; but whether it was 
owing to fright, or to the excessive smoke caused by so many pieces of 
artillery, arnve we did. On the platforms, too, our work was not quite so 
difficult as might be imagined—killing these fellows was sheer butchery. 
As soon as we appeared, they all turned and fled, helter-skelter, and the 
reader may judge of their courage by the fact that out of about seven 
hundred men killed by us, only forty had wounds in front, the rest being 
bayonetted as they ran. 

And beyond all other pieces of good fortune was the very letting out 
of these tigers, which was the dernier resort of Bournonville, the second 
commandant of the fort. I had observed this man (conspicuous for a 
tri-coloured scarf which he wore,) upon every one of the walls as we 
stormed them, and running away the very first among the fugitives. He 
had all the keys of the gates; and in his tremor, as he opened the mena- 
gerie portal, left the whole bunch in the door, which I seized when the 
animals were overcome, Runty Goss then opened them by one, our 
troops entered, and the victorious standard of my country floated on the 
walls of Allyghur! 

When the General, accompanied by his staff, entered the last line of 
fortifications, the brave old man raised me from the dead rhinoceros on 
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which I was seated, and pressed me to his breast. But the excitement 
which had borne me through the fatigues and perils of that fearful day 
failed all of a sudden, and I wept like a child upon his shoulder, , 





Promotion, in our army, goes unluckily by seniority, nor is it in the 
power Of the General-in-chief to advance a Caesar if he finds him in the 
capacity of a subaltern:—my reward for the above exploit was, there- 
fore, not very rich. His Excellency had a favourite horn snuff-box (for 
though exalted in station he was in his habits most simple) :—of this, 
and about a quarter of an ounce of high-dried Welsh, which he always 
took, he made me a present, saying, in front of the line, “ Accept 
this, Mr. Gahagan, as a token of respect from the first, to the bravest 
officer in this army.” 

Calculating the snuff to be worth a halfpenny, I should say that four- 
pence was about the value of this gift; but it has at least this good 
effect—it serves to convince any person who doubts of my story, that 
the facts of it are really true. I have left it at the office of this Maga- 
zine, along with the extract from the Bengal Hurkaru, and any body may 
examine both by applying in the counting-house of Mr. Colburn.* That 
once popular expression, or proverb, “ Are you up to snuff?” arose out 
of the above circumstance ; for the officers of my corps, none of whom, 
except myself, had ventured on the storming party, used to twit me 
about this modest reward for my labours. Never mind, when they want 
me to storm a fort again, I shall know better. 

Well, immediately after the capture of this important fortress, Perron, 
who had been the life and soul of Scindiah’s army, came in to us, with 
his family and treasure, and was passed over to the French settlements 
at Chandernagur. Bourquien took his command, and against him we 
now moved. The morning of the 11th of September found us upon 
the plains of Delhi. 

It was a burning hot day, and we were all refreshing ourselves after 
the morning’s march, when I, who was on the advanced piquet along 
with O’Gawler of the King’s-dragoons, was made aware of the enemy’s 
neighbourhood in a very singular manner. O’Gawler and I were seated 
under a little canopy of horse-cloths, which we had formed to shelter us 
from the intolerable heat of the sun, and were discussing with great 
delight a few Manilla cheroots, and a stone-jar of the most exquisite, 
cool, weak, refreshing sangaree. We had been playing cards the night 
before, and Gawler had lost to me seven hundred rupees. I emptied 
the last of the sangaree into the two-pint tumblers out of which we were 
drinking, and holding mine up, said, “ Here’s better luck to you-next 
time, O’Gawler!” 

As I spoke the words—whish !—a cannon-ball cut the tumbler clean 
out of my hand, and plumped into poor O’Gawler’s stomach. It settled 
him completely, and of course I never got my seven hundred rupees, 
Such are the uncertainties of war ! 

To strap on ef sabre and my accoutrements—to mount my Arab 
charger—to drink off what O’Gawler had left of the sangaree—and to 
gallop to the General, was the work of a moment. I found him as com- 
fortably at tiffin, as if he were at his own house in London. 





* The Major certainly offered to leave an old snuff-box at our office; but it con- 
tained no extract from a newspaper, and does not quite prove that he killed a rhi- 
noceros, and stormed fourteen entrenchments at the siege of Allyghur: 
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“ General,” said I, as soon as I got into his paijamahs (or tent) 
“ you must leave your lunch if you want to fight the enemy.” 

“ The enemy—psha! Mr. an, the enemy is on the other side 
of the river.” 

“ I can only tell your Excellency, that the enemy’s guns will hardly 
7 five miles; and that Cornet O’Gawler was at this moment shot 
dead at my side with a cannon-ball.” 

“Ha! is it so?” said his Excellency, rising, and laying down the 
drumstick of a grilled chicken. ‘‘ Gentlemen, remember thet the eyes 
of Europe are upon us, and follow me!” 

Each aide-de-camp started from table and seized his cocked-hat ; 
each British heart beat high at thoughts of the coming mé/ée. We 
mounted our horses, and galloped swiftly after the brave old General ; 
I not the last in the train, upon my famous black charger. 

It was perfectly true, the enemy were posted in force within three 
miles of our camp, and from a hillock in the advance to which we gal- 
loped, we were enabled with our telescopes to see the whole of his 
imposing line. Nothing can better describe it than this— 


segue eeripreroeremnnenroren 


—A is the enemy, and the dots represent the hundred and twenty 
pieces of artillery which defended his line. He was moreover entrenched, 
and a wide morass in his front gave him additional security. 

His Excellency for a moment surveyed the line, and then said, turn- 
ing round to one of his aides-de-camp:—“ Order up Major-General 
Tinkler and the cavalry.” 

“ Here, does your Excellency mean?” said the aide-de-camp sur- 
prised, for the enemy had perceived us, and the cannon-balls were flying 
about as thick as peas. 

“ Here, Sir,” said the old General, stamping with his foot in a pas- 
sion, and the A.D.C. shrugged his shoulders and galloped away. In five 
minutes we heard the trumpets in our camp, and in twenty more the 
greater part of the cavalry had joined us. 

Up they came, five thousand men, their standards flapping in the 
air, their long line of polished jack-boots gleaming in the golden sun- 
light. “ And now we are here,’’ said Major-General Sir Theophilus 
Tinkler, “ what next?” ‘“O d— it,” said the Commander-in-Chief, 
“charge, charge—nothing like charging—galloping guns—rascally 
black: Cer, cheres, charge !”—and then turning round to me, 
(perhaps he was glad to change the conversation,) he said—“ Lieutenant 
Gahagan, you will stay with me.” 

And well for him I did, for I do not hesitate to say, that the battle 
was gained by me. I do not mean to insult the reader by pre- 
tending that afty personal exertions of mine turned the day,—that I 
killed for instance a regiment of cavalry, or swallowed a battery of guns, 
—such absurd tales would disgrace both the hearer and the teller. I, 
as is well known, never say a single word which cannot be proved, and 
hate more than all other vices, the absurd sin of egotism; I simply 
mean that my advice to the General, at a quarter past two o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, won this great triumph for the British army. 
Gouiamw Ganacan, Mason, H.E.L.C.S. 
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THE MANAGER'S NOTE-BOOK.—NO. V.* 
WILLIAM POWELL. 


Wiri1am Powe was born at Hereford, and educated in the school 
of Christ’s Church, London. Sir Robert Ladbrooke, the then president 
of that noble institution, was an eminent distiller. He took Powell into 
his counting-house, and articled him for seven years. One day, acci- 
dentally passing a saw-pit, Powell heard a voice from below exclaim, 
“ Hold off the earth awile!”? in he jumped, and joined a lad in a 
leathern-apron, the sawyer’s apprentice, who was afterwards a princi 
‘comedian in Drury Lane Theatre. Powell had previously, at his leisure 
hours, much frequented the theatres, and took great delight in reading 
plays ; but this occurrence gave him the first idea of acting them. The 
young sawyer belonged to a spouting-club, to which he introduced his 
new-made proselyte the next evening.. What with studying, rehearsing, 
and acting in private plays, his business in the office was neglected, 
Sir Robert severely lectured him—Powell as often broke his promise of 
amendment as he made it. One spouting-club, in Doctors’ Commons, 
was suppressed by his master, but he soon found another—the seed had 
taken root, and there was no exterminating it. At the termination of 
his articles he married a Miss Branston, a citizen’s daughter, and con- 
tinued in his office till he appeared at Drury Lane Theatre. 

It seems that, when Garrick fancied that he found his attraction on the 
wane, he consulted with his particular friends on the policy of travelling 
for a year or two for the benefit of his health, or, as the critics said, 
for the restoration of his popularity, which they strongly advised ; but 
a question arose with Garrick as to the supplying of his place in the 
theatre, and, if a person could be found whom the town would receive in 
his characters, and whether the success of that person might not affect his 
own reception on his return; but on his friends assuring him that such 
an occurrence was impossible, the matter was settled. 

Holland at this period introduced Powell to Garrick, who, after a very 
few interviews, engaged him for three years, at three pounds a-week. 
Colman, who was Garrick’s chief adviser, and, in fact, his representative 
in his absence, though he kept in the background, altered Philaster for 
Powell’s first appearance, considering it more prudent to bring him out 
in what might be termed a new character, than to venture him, at first, in 
any part that Garrick had acted. Powell appeared on the first of October, 

1763, Garrick having left England: his success was so great that his 
salary was immediately raised to eight, and shortly after to twelve pounds 
a-week. Garrick had taken great pains in instructing him, previous to 
his departure, and was delighted on hearing from Colman of his great 
success: a secondand a third letter reached him, announcing increasing 
popularity ; and then jealousy (of which he was very susceptible) was 
roused, and he made preparations for returning to England, in order to 
take the field again ; for he never once imagined that Powell could have 
made so much way in so short a time, and, in spite of the assurances of his 
friends to the contrary, began to tremble for himself on his re-appearance. 

Hopkins, the prompter, one of Garrick’s most faithful followers, kept 
a diary, in which he writes :-— 

* A young gentleman, clerk to Sir Robert Ladbrooke, made his first 





* Continued from No. covi. p. 224, 
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appearance in Philaster ; a greater amngytion was never shown to anybody ; 
he was so much frightened that he could not speak for some time, and when 
he did, the tears ran fast down his cheeks, but he soon recovered himself, 
and went through the part with a great deal of nature and feeling—continued 
claps and hurras of bravo, &e. &c. Upon the whole, I think him ee 
of ev uisite necessary to make him an ornament to the theatre.— 
N.B. Mr. Garrick instructed him in the parts when I see him in another 
character, shall be better able to judge of his capabilities. 

“ Oct. 20th.—The King sent Lord Huntington to return thanks to Powell, 
in his name, for the entertainment he gave them, and his good wishes for 
his success. 

“Nov. 22.—Mr. Powell's first appearance in Jaffier: he performed the first 

rt of it with feeling, but in the fourth act he was wild and wanted power ; 

ut he was much applauded. 

“* Dec. Ist.—Mr. Powell appeared in Leonatus; he was very wild and 
uncouth in great part, and stamped with his feet in such a manner that he 
appeared like a madman ; but he gained much applause. 

“ Jan. 7,1764.—Mr. Powell played Lusignan with great feeling, but spoke 
much too low, and cried too much. 

“ March 20.— Powell very wild in Alexander, and took his voice too high. 

“ April 24.— Leon— Powell queer enough—not above charges in the house. 

“ April 25.—Oronooko— Powell very well.” 


Considering Hopkins’s devotion to Garrick, -his account of Powell 
must be considered as laudatory; but then it is to be recollected that, 
at that period, Garrick was away, and could not take his morning peep 
into the diary, which Hopkins took special care should always lie in his 
way accidentally. 

In 1761, Rich, the proprietor of Covent Garden Theatre (the celebrated 
Harlequin, a part which he always performed under the name of Lunn, and 
never appeared without his own personal and peculiar diamond buckles), 
died, leaving the theatre to his widow. In July, 1767, Messrs. Harris and 
Rutherford agreed to purchase that property for 60,000/., but, as they 
were entirely ignorant of theatrical affairs, they applied to the popular 
actor, Powell, to take a third with them ; he consulted his friend Colman, 
and it was finally arranged that Colman and Powell should take half for 
30,000/., and that Colman should be the manager. They opened the 
theatre on the 12th of September, 1767, with an occasional prologue, 
written by Colman, and spoken by Powell, in which he stated that he 
had, with the assistance of friends, ventured 15,000/. in the concern. 

Powell was at that that time engaged at Drury Lane for three years, 
in a bond of 1000/. penalty. His great popularity led him so much 
into.cumpany of that sort, in which excesses and irregularities are usual, 
as prematurely to destroy his constitution. His summers were passed at 
Bristol, where he purchased half of the theatre with Clarke, and where 
he died on Monday, July 7th, 1769, in his 34th year. 

Mrs. Hannah More remained in his room after Mrs. Powell had 
left it; she was seated very near him, when suddenly his cheek was 
suffused with a fine lively colour, and at the same moment he threw 
himself into an attitude, and exclaimed, “ Is this a dagger that I see 
before me?’’ and immediately after expired. 

He died on a play-night, and when the news was brought to Holland 
who was playing Richard, he was incapable of proceeding; an apology 
was made for him: as soon as the cause of Holland’s indisposition was 
known to the audience, they all left the theatre, and it was not opened 
again until after his interment, 
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By his will he directed that his quarter share of Covent Garden 
Theatre should be kept for the support of his wife and two daughters, 
and for his daughters after their mother’s death. His Bristol property 
was sold to King for 400/. 

He was buried in the Cathedral. Colman, Holland, and the prin- 
cipal performers attended him to the grave; the Dean of Bristol read 
the service, and the choristers sang a funeral anthem. 

It was supposed the nobleman who assisted him in great part of his 
purchase would, at his death, have called in his money, but he gene- 
rously continued it to his family. 

Powell was above the middle size, more agreeable than graceful in 
his person ; there was a rotundity on his shoulders far from elegant, his 
complexion dark, his face remarkably happy; his acting was stron 
nature, as luxuriant as a wilderness; he had a thousand beauties, an 
as many faults; he felt so forcibly that, in any impassioned part, tears 
came faster than words, and frequently choked his utterance; had 
Garrick remained in England, with Ais instruction, there would have 
been no height of perfection in tragedy which Powell’s abilities would not 
have reached; but he hurried over so many characters during the short 
time he was on the stage, that had his understanding been as great as 
his conception, it would have been impossible for him to have digested 
them properly. His great spirit sometimes caused him to overstep the 
modesty of nature. 

In 1771 Mrs. Powell erected a monument to his memory at Bristol, 
and George Colman wrote the inscription ; the monument represents 
Fame holding a medallion with a profile of Powell, over which is the 
following :— 

“ William Powell, Esq., 
One of the Patentees of the Theatre Royal 
Covent Garden. 
Died the 3rd of July, 1769, 
Aged 34 years. 
His widow caused this monument to be erected, as well 
to perpetuate his memory, as her own irretrievable 
loss of the best of husbands, fathers, and friends.” 


Beneath the figure were the following lines:— 


“ Bristol, to worth and genius ever just, 
To thee our Powell’s dear remains we trust ; 
Soft as the stream thy sacred springs impart, 
The milk of human kindness warm’d his heart— 
That heart which every tender feeling knew, 
The soil where pity, love, and friendship grew. 
Oh! let a faithful friend, with grief sincere, 
Inscribe his tomb, and drop the heartfelt tear. 
Here rest his praise, here sound his noblest fame ! 
All else a bubble, and an empty name! 

“ G. Cotman.” 


In October, 1771, Colman received a letter from James Paine, the 
statuary, by the direction of Dr. Elmer, stating that the two last lines 
inscribed by him to the memory of Powell gave much offence to the 
Doctor and many others, and that he insisted on their being struck out 
immediately, or he would have the monument taken down, &c. &c.; 
that the Doctor desired him to add that the lines to which he objected 
were nonsense, or something worse. In the epitaph, says Colman, which 
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so roused the wrath of the preben (Dr. Elmer), let some CEdipus 
discover, if he can, those points in which we have sinned against re- 
ligion and common sense. 

Colman replied to Dr. Elmer—“ I am exceedingly surprised at the 
receipt of a letter from the statuary, Mr. Paine, written (as he pretends) 
by your direction, &c. &c., that the two last lines on Mr. Powell’s 
monument are nonsense or something worse. If they are not non- 
sense, I am afraid they are at least obscure: such as they are, how- 
ever, they must stand or fall with the rest, for I am resolved to give 
them no correction or alteration, though ever so minute, lest I should 
appear to plead guilty to the charge of having intended something 
worse than nonsense. Benevolence and Christian charity are virtues 
which religion is able to plant in the most barren soil, as well as to 
cultivate and improve the richest, &c. &c.”—And shortly after came the 
following reply :—‘* The Dean of Bristol's compliments to Mr. Colman, 
acquaints him that in the ‘ Morning Chronicle’ and ‘ London Ad- 
vertiser,’ of November 15th, are two paragraphs, equally abusive of 
Mr. Colman and the Dean. The card in the Dean's name is a He from 
the beginning to the end: he wishes to see Mr. Colman to consult what 
steps are proper to be taken to find out the author, or to punish the 
Spee for the falsehoods he has published.””—This correspondence may 

e found more fully stated in “ Colman’s Posthumous Letters.” 

Mrs. Powell had appeared on the Bristol stage in July, 1'766, in 
Ophelia ; she made a successful début, but not sufficiently so to war- 
rant a London engagement. In September, 1771, she married John 
Abraham Fisher, composer and leader of the Covent Garden band, and 
afterwards created a Doctor of Music at Oxford. Mrs. Fisher died at 
Brompton in the year 1780, and the Doctor having, by her death, lost 
all his interest in the theatre, went abroad. At Vienna, in 1784, he 
married the well-remembered admirable actress and singer Madame 
Storace; Kelly was present at the wedding, and speaks of him as an 
“ ugly Christian,” and says that, shortly after his marriage, he gave 
his new wife such striking proofs of his affection, as to induce the 
Emperor to banish him. They lived together but a very short time. 
He died in the greatest poverty in Ireland, in 1796. 

Powell’s eldest daughter married Mr. White, clerk of the House of 
Commons; her two daughters, the present Mrs. Forbes and Mrs. 
Willett, hold each, a sixteenth of Covent Garden Theatre, being one- 
half of their father’s quarter. 

The youngest daughter, Miss E. Powell, went on the stage in Ireland, 
and was married at Sligo to Mr. H. P. Warren, an actor on the Dublin 
stage, formerly a special pleader, whose desperate affairs drove him 
abroad. Mrs. Warren appeared at Covent Garden Theatre on the 10th 
December, 1785, in Elwina (Percy): she was introduced by a prologue, 
spoken by Holman, which announced her as the daughter of Powell ; 
but, notwithstanding the numerous paragraphs which preceded her 
appearance, eulogising her abilities, she was not able to maintain a first 
rank in the drama. On her first entrance, the applause was so much, 
and so much also was her apparent sense of it, that she twice sank on 
her knees, and tears profusely flowed from her eyes. Wroughton had 
some difficulty in supporting her: she continued on the stage about 
three years, and then retired from it al , 
te the “ Morning Post’ of August 11th, 1795, it was stated, that 
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“ on Saturday last was married, Mré. Warren to Mr. Martindale, after 
a long intimacy; their union has long been retarded by certain | 
inconveniences, ncw removed.’’ The inconvenience removed was the 
death of Mr. Warren. 

Mrs. Martindale died at her lodgings, King-street, Covent-garden, 
in September, 1821. 





PEG WOFFINGTON,. 


Madame Volante, a Frenchwoman, so called from her great agility, 
for which she was famous, and, what was more extraordinary, celebrated 
for a good reputation, was the cause of bringing this celebrated actress 
into notice. 

Margaret Woffington, generally called Peg, and sometimes Peggy, 
was born in Dublin, in 1718; her father died when she was two years 
old, leaving her mother and two young children destitute ; who, however, 
contrived to support them by selling fruit about the streets of Dublin, 
with the younger one, Mary, at her breast, and little Peggy trotting 
after her: she had sometimes a stall in Fownes Court, and, at one 
time, kept a huckster’s shop on Ormond Quay. 

When scarcely three years old, little Peggy was hired by Madame 
Volante, who had a booth in Great George-street, to fill one of the 
baskets that she tied to her feet when she danced upon the rope. She 
soon grew too big for the basket ; and shortly after ae tramped through 
Dame-street, idlcen ose and the neighbourhood, crying ** All this 
sallad for a halfpenny!” Her engaging manners, pretty face, and 
ready wit, obtained her many customers. Madame Volante not only 
dealt with her, but allowed her to come into her booth, and occasionally 
employed her where children were wanted. She soon discovered that 
her little protégée possessed talents of a very superior description 
to those which are generally met with in children of her age dae. 
tion; she therefore introduced into her entertainments little musical 
pieces, for which she had Peggy instructed, and she succeeded greatly. 
When a little more than ten years old, she played Polly in the “ Beggars’ 
Opera.”’ Charles Coffey, who had just returned from England, saw 
her perform, and was so delighted that he immediately offered to in- 
struct her in the part of Nell; and he often expressed that he never 
had so apt and so enchanting a pupil. During her connexion with 
Madame Volante she obtained a good knowledge of the French lan- 
guage. Madame Volante came to England in 1732, and commenced 
her entertainments at the Haymarket Theatre on the 4th of ry seg 
with the “‘ Beggars’ Opera,”’ in the Irish manner—Macheath, Miss Wof- 
fington—rope-dancing, &c. &c. As she closed on the 20th, performing 
only eight nights, there is every reason to conclude her speculation was 
not a successful one. 

It was Nell, in the “ Devil to Pay,”’ that gained both Clive and Wof- 
fington their popularity. 

In February, 1737, then nineteen, she quitted Volante’s troop, and 
appeared on the Dublin stage, in Ophelia; in 1739, she played Sir 
Harry Wildair, a part in which she excelled all competitors, 

It has been erroneously stated, and by those who are + ror as thea- 
trical authorities, that she appeared in London in Wildair, and that 
it ran twenty successive nights. The facts are these :— 
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On Thursday, the 6th of November, 1740, was announced at Covent 
Garden Theatre—* The Recruiting Officer”’—Sylvia, by ‘Miss Wof- 
her first appearance: she repeated the part on Saturday, Mon- 
day, and Tuesday ing: on her second appearance she was an- 
nounced as Jfrs. Woffington: she then played Mrs. Sadlife €* Double 
Gallant’), and Aura (“ Country Lasses”’) ; and on the 20th appeared in 
Sir Harry Wildair, which was advertised by particular desire: she pe 
formed the character ten successive nights, and only occasionally, after- 
wards, during the rest of the season. 
“ When first in petticoats you trode the otage, 
Our sex with love you fired—your own with rage ; 
In breeches next so well you play‘d the cheat, 
The pretty fellow, and the rake complete ; 
Each sex were then with different passions moved, 
The men grew envious, and the women loved !”’ * 


On the 30th of April, 1741, her sister, Miss Polly Woffington danced 
at Covent Garden Theatre, for the benefit of her dancing-mistress 
(being intended for a dancer), but was shortly afterwards married to 
the hag and Rev. Robert Cholmondeley. 

Peggy’s début made a great noise in the theatrical circles: she was 
thus spoken of —“ elegant in person—interesting face—figure, the 
model of perfection; gay, sprightly, easy, and affable ; her form lofty, 
and finely made, except that her arms were too long and almost level 
with her knees.” Tate Wilkinson says,—“ she was tall, elegant, beau- 
tiful, and well-bred ; had wit, but a hard, broken, and discordant voice, 
and could be rude and vulgar.”” Charles Dibdin says,—* she had a bad 
voice, but beauty and grace.”’ 

The Cherokee Chiefs saw her perform, and, struck with the elegance 
of her figure, they joined in opinion that she would have been the finest 
woman in the world if she had been so fortunate as to have been of their 
complexion. 

She went the next season to Drury Lane, and appeared there on the 
8th of September, 1741, in Sylvia ; in the summer of 1745 she went to 
Ireland, where the first intimacy between her and Garrick took place : 
this was the only summer Garrick ever acted out of London after he 
appeared at Drury Lane. She continued at that theatre till the end of 
the season, 1747-8, when she and Garrick parted—it was said, from 
unfaithfulness on his part; but, as he was married to Madame Violette 
in June, 1749, it was most likely a preparatory movement on his part ; 
his intended wife was then a dancer in Drury Lane. On their separa- 
tion she passed her summer in Paris. 

Garrick it was said went so far as to try on the wedding-ring, and 
afterwards refused to marry her; upon which she left him immediately, 
returned all his presents, as he did hers, except a pair of diamond 
buckles, which she could never get back, though they were repeated! 
applied for. She never after engaged at Drury Lane. After she le 

ick she lived with Lord Darnley, and ards with Colonel 
Cesar of the Guards. 
Garrick and Woffington kept house together, publicly: each bore 





* It was upon the occasion of this great success that Mrs. Woffington, on coming 
off the stage, said to the Manager, “ I really believe half the audience take me to 
beaman. “ Very probably, my dear,” said the Manager, “ but I believe the 
ther half of the audience know you to be a woman,” —Ep. 
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their monthly expenses alternately: Woffington’s month was alwa 
known by the superiority of the table, and a run of good company. ~ 

As soon as she was enabled, she allowed her mother nds 
a-year, educated and brought up her sister: her mother died in Dub 
in October, 1778, at the age of ninety. 

In 1748 she returned to Covent Garden, on the 21st of September, 
and made her first appearance there for seven years, and continued there 
till May, 1751; then joined the Dublin manager, and continued with 
him three years; had four hundred pounds for the first season, and 
eight hundred for the second. The riot there in March, 1754, induced 
her to return to England. While in Dublin she played a very extensive 
line of characters, from Lothario to Mrs. Day ; and seldom acted less 
than four nights a-week ; never disappointed the audience once during 
that period by real or affected illness, and played for twenty-four out of 
twenty-six benefits. 

Soon after her last visit to Dublin, she was elected President of the 
Beef-steak Club, over which she often presided; and was the only 
‘female that ever had been admitted there. 

Brought up in the Roman Catholic religion, she continued in that 
faith untii Christmas, 1753, when she went with Sheridan to Quilca, 
where she was introduced to a clergyman, in order to receive her 
recantation, for an estate of 200/, a-year, left her, as it was said, by 
Owen MacSwiney : this however was not the fact, for Swiney did not die 
till October, 1754: he made his will in 1'752, leaving the whole of his 
property to Mrs. Woffington, except such sums as might be due to Joseph 
Smith, Esq., Consul of Venice: her recantation, therefore, in 1752, was 
made only to qualify her for the property at his death, which she could 
not otherwise have inherited. 

In January, 1752, the following appeared :— 

“To nis Grace THE Lorp LiruTEenant or IrEtanp, &ce. &c. 
The Humble Petition of Margaret Woffington, Spinster ; 
May it please your Grace, with all submission, 
I humbly offer my petition. 
Let others, with as small pretensions, 
Tease you for places, and for pensions ; 
I scorn a pension, or a place, 
My whole design’s upon your Grace. 
The sum of my petition’s this ; 
I claim, my Lord, an annual kiss ; 
A kiss by sacred custom due 
To me, and to be paid by you. 
But, lest you entertain a doubt, 
I'll make my title clearly out. 


* It was, as near asI can fix, 
The fourth of April, forty-six, 
(With joy I recollect the day) 
As I was dressing for the play: 
In stepp'd your Grace, and at your back 
Appear’d my trusty guardian, Mac ;* 

A sudden tremor shook my frame, 

Lord ! how my colour went and came: 

At length, to cut my story short, 

You kiss’d me, Sir, Heav’n bless you for’t! 


* MacSwiney. 
March.—vot, Lil. NO, CCVII. 





2c 
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The magic touch, my spirits drew 

Up to my lips, and out they flew ; 

Such pain and pleasure mix’d, I vow, 

I felt all o’er, I don’t know how. 

The secret, when your Grace withdrew, 
Like light’ning to the green-room flew ; 
And plunged the women in the spleen ; 
The men received me for their Queen; 
And from that moment swore allegiance— 
Nay, Rich himself was all obedience. 
Since that, your Grace has never yet 
Refused to pay the annual debt : 

To prove these facts, if you will have it, 
Old,Mae will make an affidavit : 

If Mac’s rejected, as a fibber, 

I must appeal to Colley Cibber. 


By good advice I hither came, 

To keep up my continual claim ; 

The duty's not confined to place, 

But ev rywhere affects your Grace ; 

Which, being personal on you, 

No deputy, my Lord, can do, 

But, hold! say some, his situation 

Is changed, consider his high station, 

Can stations, or can titles add 

To Dorset more than Dorset had ? 

Let others, void of native grace, 

Derive faint honour from a place ; 

His greatness to himself he owes, 

Nor borrows lustre, but bestows — 

That's true ; but still you answer wide : 

How can he lay his state aside ? 

Then think, betimes, can your weak sight 

Support that sudden burst of light ? 

Will you not sicken as you gaze— 

Nay, haply perish in the blaze? 

Remember Semele, who died 

A fatal victim to her pride. 

Glorious example! How it fires me ! 

I burn, and the whole god inspires me! 

My bosom is to fear a stranger, 

The prize is more enhanced by danger. ” 

On her return to Covent Garden, on the 21st of October, 1754, she 
acted Portia, Sigismunda, and Lady Macbeth, to Sheridan’s Shylock, &c. 
On the 14th of March, 1757, Douglas was produced at Covent Gar- 

den—Mrs. Woffington acted Lady Randolph, The play was acted nine 
nights only. On the 24th of the same month she took her benefit, and 
acted Lothario for the first Ame in London, which she repeated for 
another benefit. “ She took off her hat, drew her sword, fought, and died, 
with such elegant gallantry, that, although the interest was greatly less- 
ened by her being a woman, still she was decidedly the prettiest fellow 
on the stage.”’ On Tuesday, the 3rd of May, she performed Rosalind, 
in “ As You Like It,” and went through the four acts with her usual 
spirit and vivacity, but in the fifth she complained of indisposition, 
when she came off at the = — of dress, but returned to the 
stage; and when, in the Epilogue, she came to “ Jf J were among 
you,” she faltered, her voice broke, she could not proceed, but in a voice 
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of tremor screamed, “ Oh, God !”’ tottered towards the stage-door, where 
she was caught, speechless. The audience at first applauded, thinking 
it some point in the performance, but, when she was out of sight, they 
sank into a state of dreadful alarm. ~ 

This was the last time she ever acted; and thus fell one of the hand- 
somest women, and one of the best actresses of her day, who had, for 
several years, afforded the highest gratification to the lovers of the 
drama. For several days her life was despaired of, but she recovered, 
and lingered till the 28th of March, 1760, when she died in Queen 
Square, Westminster, aged 42, a mere skeleton, 

Her natural vivacity, combined with an elegant form, admirably suited 
her to the higher walks of comedy—this truth was confirmed by her 
great success in Sir Harry Wildair, where she appeared with the true 
spirit of a well-bred rake of quality! She was the unrivalled Wildair 
during her life. . Her voice was not harmonious for the plaintive notes of 
sorrow ; and having been in Paris, she adopted, in her tragic parts, the 
air and manner of the famous Madame Dumesnil, which appeared some- 
what too affected and extravagant for an English audience ; yet her 
Andromache was greatly admired, where the true spirit of the noble 
Grecian matron was forcibly supported ; but comedy was her forte. 

She did not entirely on Fs herself to parts of elegance ; she loved 
to wanton with ignorance, when combined with absurdity, and made no 
scruple to disguise her beautiful countenance by drawing on it the lines 
of deformity, and the wrinkles of old age. She was a contemporary of 
Mrs. Clive, and they often wrangled about the performance of characters. 
Woffington was well-bred, seemingly very calm, and mistress of herself : 
Clive was frank, open, and impetuous ; whatever came uppermost in her 
mind, she spoke without reserve; while the other softened down the 
asperity of her language by her apparent civil but sarcastic replies. No 
two women hated each other more than they did. 

At Teddington Church there is a monument with the following in- 
scription :— 

Near this monument lies 
The body of Margaret Woflington, 
Spinster, born Oct, 18, 1718, 
Who departed this life March 28th, 1760, 
aged 42 years. 
In the same grave lies the body of Master Horace Cholmondeley, 
Son of the Hon. Robert Cholmondeley and Mary Cholmondeley, 
Sister of the said Margaret Woffington, aged 8 months. 
Soon after her death, Hoole wrote a monody, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract :— 
Nor was thy worth to public scenes confined ; 
Thou knew’st the noblest feelings of the mind. 
Thy ears were ever open to distress— 
Thy ready hand was ever stretch'd to bless. 
In vain did Envy point her scorpion sting — 
In vain did Malice shake her blasting wing ; 
Each generous breast disdain'd the re tale, 
And cast o’er every fault oblivion’s veil.* 

* Epitaphs and monodies are generally ve -natured ; but considering the 
course of the departed P slife, as nad at Ie a * Maweaer’ Note-Book,” tn. 
not help thinking, e feeling which prompted this amiable effusion of Mr, 
Hoole’s must have been the “ charity er covers a multitude of sins,”"==Ep, 

c 
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BECAUSE! 





« Why ?—Because——”.—Linotzy Murray. 





Sweet Nea !—for your lovely sake, 
I weave these rambling numbers, 
Because I’ve lain an hour awake, 
And can’t compose my slumbers: 
Because your beauty’s gentle light 
Is round my pillow beaming, 
And flings, I know not why, to-night, 
Some witchery o’er my dreaming! 


Because we've pass'd some joyous days, 
And danced some merry dances ; 

Because you love old Beaumont's plays, 
And old Froissirt’s romances ! 

Because whene’er | hear your words 
Some pleasant feeling lingers— 

Because think your heart has chords, 
That vibrate to my fingers ! 


Because you've got those long, soft curls 
I’ve sworn should deck my goddess ; — 
Because you're not, like other girls, 
All bustle, blush, and boddice ! 
Because your eyes are deep, and blue, 
Your fingers long and rosy,— 
Because a little child and you 


Would make one’s home so cozy ! 


Because your little tiny nose 
Turns up so pert and funny— 
Because I know you choose your beaux 
More for their mirth than money :— 
Because I think you'd rather twirl 
A waltz, with me to guide you, 
Than talk smali nonsense with an Earl, 
And a coronet beside you ! 


Because you don’t object to walk, 
And are not given to fainting ;— 
Because you have not learn’d to talk 
Of tlow'rs and Poonah-painting :— 
Because, I think, you'd scarce refuse 
To sew one on a button— 
Because I know you'd sometimes choose, 
To dine on simple mutton ! 


Because, I think, I'm just so weak 
As, some of those fine morrows, 
To ask you if you'll let me speak 
My story—and my sorrows: 
Because the rest’s a simple thing, 
A matter quickly over, 
A church—a priest—a sigh—a ring— 
And a chaise and four to Dover 
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THE YOUNG PHILANTHROPIST AND THE OLD BRUTE. 
A STORY FOR THE TIME TO COME. 


By J. B. Bucxstone. 


' Tr was a bitter night in January; few and shivering were the pedes- 
trians of the streets of London; icebergs floated on the river, a sharp 
north-easterly wind cut every half-clad and homeless creature to the 
bone ; the chimes of Westminster Abbey tolled the hour of eleven; their 
very sounds seemed to tremble and die in the freezing air, as they were 
listened to by a figure leaning against the low wall that faces a gloomy 
and moated building on that side of the Thames called Milbank. The 
form was that of a woman: her face had been buried in her hand till 
the chiming of the hour roused her from her position: she looked 
earnestly towards the miserable building, walked or rather tottered a 
few paces, then turned and gazed again. 

“Three weeks only gone,”’ she exclaimed, “ of the long, long year 
that must pass before I may ever see him again—I shall not live till the 
end of it—I cannot—I feel that I cannot ;’’—and she drew a thin and 
tattered cloak closely around her, as the ruthless wind swept by upon 
that desolate bank: the cry of a child was heard beneath her wretched 
garment: she strove in vain to hush it, till the cold-stricken infant’s 
screams struck terror into the heart of its miserable mother. 

** What can [ do to help you, dear?” was her sobbing question. “ You 
are cold, you must be, for I am shivering from head to foot—I have 
not tasted food to-day, and nothing have I for you, poor dear! where 
Nature teaches you to turn for nourishment : it were better that we both 
lie down to die—if we can but fall asleep on such a night as this, neither 
of us will ever wake again.” And she sank by the road-side, ex- 
hausted. 

The cries of the child were silenced for a time, and she appeared to 
strive to invite slumber; but in vain; for, suddenly starting up, she 
said, “ He will be again at liberty; the bitter lesson he has known will 
make him more cautious, he will not again be the dupe of wretches; 
and if some good Christian would but listen to my sad story, and relieve 
me for a time, all may yet be well. No, no, I must strive against this 
affliction: though I could not help crawling, even on this wretched 
night, to look upon the dark walls that surround my husband, and the 
father of my child. God help me! for I am afraid none upon earth 
will.” 

She moved forwards with great rapidity, till she reached one of those 
lonely streets near the Abbey. An old man walked hurriedly by her, 
well wrapped up and defended against the weather—his mouth care- 
fully covered to avoid a thick fog which had suddenly followed the sub- 
siding of the wind. In spite of his precautions the foul air penetrated 
to his lungs, and a violent cough compelled him to pause, e woman 
whom he had passed, approached him, and exclaimed—* Pray, Sir, 
look with pity on the poor and houseless on such a wretched night!” 

To this appeal no reply was given; the old man hastened on, the 
woman ‘seemed to gain courage, and kept pace with him; he waved her 
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back with his hand :—she stopped, uttered a aoe groan, and looked 
after the cruel one who had so repulsed her. He arrived at the door of 
a dirty old-fashioned house, knocked and rang. Before the door could 
be opened the woman was again at his side—* For heaven’s sake, Sir,” 
she said earnestly, “be charitable—I have no home, and this poor 
child ’’—He did not allow her to conclude the appeal, but in a harsh 
voice bade her “‘ go away ;”” she sank on her knees to him ; he laughed, 
muttered the word “impostor!” and again rang the bell. A severe- 
looking female appeared at the door, bearing a light. “* Martha,’’ said 
the old man, as he entered the house, “give that woman in charge to 
the police.” The request, however, was not complied with, the door 
was instantly closed ; the noise of bolts and chain was heard—and, as 
the morning dawned, a young female, and an infant clasped im her arms, 
were discovered on the step of that door frozen lo death! 

Who can she be? anxiously inquired the crowd that gathered round 
the old man’s house. 

They were bearing away the bodies, when a person knocked to inquire 
if the mmate of the dwelling knew anything of the sad catastrophe. 
The old man appeared at the door; his hair and beard, the latter of a 
week’s growth, were grey; his eyes were deeply set in his head, and 
overshadowed by white.and bushy brows; and, as he thrust forth his 
withered countenance in order to reply to the question put to him, it 
assumed an expression of such ferocity, that the-bystanders shrank in 
more fear from the face of that living man, than from the placid counte- 
nances of the dead before them. “ Do you know anything about them ?” 
was the question. “No,” croaked the old man, “I do not, except that 
the woman was a beggar, and followed me last night as I came home 
late from the city: had my servant done as I desired her, this might not 
have happened. Now begone, and don’t create a disturbance before 
my house.” 

He disappeared, the door was sharply closed, and the crowd bearing 
the dead passed on. ‘An old brute!”? remarked one; ‘‘ he gave her 
nothing, rn be bound, and they say that he is worth thousands.” 

. * + . 


Tt was a lovely morning in spring; the fruit-trees were clothed in 
blossom, the graceful laburnum drooped in golden beauty, the birds 
sang gaily in the green hedges; the French windows of a small but 
elegant villa on the river side were open, and a young man walked forth 
upon the lawn, to enjoy that sonal and delightful day; he was at- 
tended by his valet; and, basking in the rays of the sun, sipping his 
chocolate, took a letter from the pocket of his elegantly-figured morn- 
ing gown, and, giving it to the man, desired him to deliver it in the 
course of the day as directed. ‘ It contains,” said he, “a trifle for the 
widow of the poor fisherman who was drowned last week ;” and, 
added he, “ see that my half-yearly subscription for the relief of the 
houseless poor be paid to-morrow :” and with a smile he gave his empty 
cup to the valet, and passed with an air of contentment into his garden, 
where his gardener was working; the young man approached him— 
“Are you happy now, Thomas ?” was the question put to the labourer. 

“Quite, Sir, and I shall ever bless the day that I met you. If you had 
not taken me without a character, my little family must have gone to 
the workhouse,” was the reply. 
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“Well,” added the young man, “whether the charge against you 
were false or not ——” 

Quite false, Sir,” interrupted the man. 

“ Whether it was false or not, I hope that my kindness in receiving 
you into my service will make you grateful, and that your gratitude 
will teach you honesty while you are with me: I believe the charge of 
theft made against you in your last place to be unfounded, and trust that 
your good conduct here will prove it so.” 

“It shall, Sir, and Heaven bless you!” was the reply of the wrinkled 
ates And the young man passed on with a light step and a cheek 

ushed with the consciousness of a heart possessing every charitable 
feeling for human nature. He walked to the front of his villa, and 
hung over the gate opening to the high-road: while looking with satis- 
faction on all around, a beautiful girl — the gate, carrying a 
letter: she blushed as she presented it to him. It was from her father, 
an industrious tradesman in the neighbourhood, who, in losing his wife, 
had, in his sorrow, suffered his business to be neglected. He became 
the inmate of a prison, leaving his eldest daughter, the bearer of the 
letter, and two young children, unprotected: his misfortunes reached 
the ears of the young philanthropist now hanging over the gate. The 
tradesman’s debts were paid, and his family reinstated in their old house 
and business. This letter was one of thanks: he perused it with plea- 
sure, asked the young girl into his house, directed the servants to offer 
her refreshment, and put a bank-note into her hand as she departed. 
The girl trembled, curtsied, and went home. 

The young man reclined in his easy chair, and, surveying himself in 
a Psyche before him, was, for the moment, the happiest man in exist- 
ence ; the blessings and praises of all who had experienced his kind- 
ness rang in his ears. “ Everybody respects me,’’ said he ; “ respects 
me! they love me!’’—and, in the joy of his heart, he sprang into a 
light wherry that was moored at the extremity of his lawn, and pulled 
gaily with the tide down the river. ‘* How delightful it is,” thought 
he, “to have wealth and apply itas I do! How every one must talk 
of me! I should like to hear what they say; but that is impossible ;” 
and, with a sigh, he landed at Chelsea, trusted his wherry to the care of 
a waterman, to whom he flung a guinea, and to “ Poor Jack” a crown. 
Both stared after him in astonishment. “I wonder what they will say of 
me?” thought he to himself. 

His cab had followed him on the river-side; he leaped into it, his 
smart tiger hung on, behind, and his fine horse nobly stepped out 
towards town. He dined at one of his clubs, and reading over the 
advertisements in the newspaper after dinner, his constant custom, 
with a view to discover some new case of distress which he could de- 
light himself by relieving, found one object of compassion perishing 
for want in the neighbourhood of Walworth. Not a moment was to be 
lost: he would fly to her relief; and ten minutes more found him 
crossing Waterloo Bridge in his way to the abode of wretchedness. The 
evening was as clear, and as calm, as the morning had been beautiful. 
He thought again, with heartfelt satisfaction, on all the good that he had 
done, and on that which he was going to do, and, as he complacently 
looked upwards to the brightly shining stars, “‘ Oh lovely worlds,” he 
exclaimed ; “if you are the abodes of the blessed, surely I may hope 
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to inhabit one of you, when it may be my lot to quit this less ‘favoured 
planet !” His reverie was interrupted by observing a man ascend the 
parepet of the bridge within a few yards of him, who flung his arms 
wildly in the air, and seemed preparing to plunge into the. relling tide 
beneath ; the young philanthropist rushed towards him, seized him by 
the coat—a shrill and unearthly scream burst from the frustrated 
suicide, as he firmly held him back. Three or four passengers crossed 
over to the spot from the most frequented side of the bridge; the man 
was dragged from the parapet, and flung upon the ground. 

“He is drunk!” was the observation of the passengers as they 
passed on, leaving the young man alone with the desperate stranger. 

“ Why are aa rash ? what is your trouble? Tell me, and I will 
relieve you if I can.” 

The man staggered exhausted against the balustrades; he panted 
for breath. The question was repeated. 

* You can do me no service,” said the unknown. “I wish to die.” 

“ Why?” 

* Sir,” said the stranger, “‘ I am the manager of a theatre ; to-morrow 
is Saturday, and I cannot pay my salaries ;” and the would-be suicide 
gianced at the philanthropist with a strange leer. 

* What sum do you require ?” 

* A hundred pounds.” 

** Is that all?” 

“ All!” added the manager with a look of despondency. ‘“‘ How 
can I face my people without that all? how many families will go 
dinnerless on Sunday, now that I am without that all!” 

** Ha!” thought the philanthropist, “ how many families then will bless 
my name if | supply him with the means of paying them!” “ You shall 
have the sum that you require,’’ said the young man: “lead me to a 
place where I can obtain pen and ink, and I will instantly write you a 
check.” 

* You will!” replied the manager, rubbing his hands with glee. 
** You have not only saved my life, but have sustained my character for 
punctuality in my payments, without which a manager, from having it 
in his power to be the pettiest of all petty tyrants, suddenly becomes 
the most insignificant creature on the face of the earth. Follow me, my 
kind, my best friend ; it is a non-play night—the anniversary of Charles 
the Martyr; the actors only suffer for that event now-a-days—poor 
devils !”? and the manager again rubbed his hands, and seemed to chuckle 
at something that tickled his fancy mightily. He led the way; they 
arrived at the theatre, entered it by a small door in a back street, and 
were soon seated in a dark and dingy room, the walls of which were 
hung with files of play-bills. An office table with a desk upon it oc- 
cupied the centre of the apartment; some faded damask chairs, with 
dirty white and gold arms and legs, completed the rest of the furniture. 
On the table were several soiled manuscripts and paper parcels tied up 
and directed. 

“ These are rejected dramas,”’ said the manager, as he perceived his 
friend eyeing them. “ Every man to whom I return one of those par- 
cels is henceforth my enemy for life.’ He then threw himself into a 
chair, and assumed a look of vast importance. “ There are pen, ink, and 
paper,” said he. 

“ And there,” added the young man, “ is the check.”? 
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“ Attend in the treasury to-morrow,” said the manager, “ and behold 
the gratified faces of my company ; for,” said he, in his ear, “ they do 


not a halfpenny. You will hear what they say.”’ 

** Shall I?’ exclaimed the philanthropist, and his face flushed with 
delight. 

The manager now fixed his eyes on his friend, and seemed to read 
his very soul. 


“IT have no doubt,” said he, “ that you have done many kind actions 
like this ?”” 

“ Yes,” replied the young man. 

“ And you find everybody grateful ?”’ 

, “ T think I do.” 

* And in your own circle of course you are beloved ?” 

I believe I am.” 

** And the objects of your charity reverence you ?” 

** I believe they do.” 

* But you wish,” said the manager, his eyes twinkling with an arch 
expression ; “ you wish, I dare say, to hear what is really said of you ?” 

** To confess the truth, it would greatly gratify me.” 

_ “ Well, Sir,”’ added the manager, “ you have this night done me a 
great kindness ; perhaps it is in my power to return the favour by giving 
you your wish.” 

** What!” exclaimed the young man; “ give me to hear what is 
really said of me—is it possible ?” 

“ Possible !” said the manager, and he burst into a laugh, so long 
and so loud, that the philanthropist doubted the sanity of the Thespian 
ruler; but as he laughed so merrily, his counteuwance underwent a 
complete change, the clothes in which he was attired seemed to become 
uninhabited, like the dresses in the opening of a Christmas pantomime 
before the changes to the motley group take place—his head sank into 
his coat—his coat into his nether garments—they, in their turn, fell into 
his stockings, and, sitting on the ground before the bewildered young 
man, appeared an odd little figure, about three feet in height—his legs 
most grotesquely bowed, and supporting a very corpulent body. His 
head was large, his nose long and hooked, and a mouth, that alternate] 
expanded from ear to ear, and instantaneously drew up into a small 
oval of the size of an egg; he held a brown tin ear-trumpet in his 
hand, his dress was a tightly-fitting suit of yellow, spotted with black, 
and, at the first glance, he looked like a huge frog; his face, however, 
was red and jolly, and his little black eyes seemed on fire with delight. 

** Don’t be alarmed,” said he ; “‘ a theatre is the legitimate place for 
transformations, and where could I undergo mine in a more befitting 
locality? I am the embodied organ of inquisitiveness; many, many 
years ago I was an insignificant lump on the cranium of the last wife of 
the great Blue-Beard. At her death I was released from obscurity, and 
took my place amongst the myriads of liberated organs of every human 
passion that throngs the invisible air. These little eyes of mine, when I 
wish to pry into any matter that interests me, I can expand to the size of 
the crown of your hat.” And he immediately gave an evidence of the 
truth of his boast, by fixing on the alarmed philanthropist a pair of 
immense black orbs, which he as suddenly reduced to their former twink- 
ling dimensions. Again he Jaughed long and loud at the astonishment 
of the young man. 
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“ Behold,” said he, pointing to his tin tube, “ when I ‘apply this 
instrument to my ear, I can plainly distinguish all that is of me 
amongst my companions behind my back.” He placed it to his ear :— 
“ That’s right,” said he, with a grin. “ Go on—defame !—detract '!— 
backbite !—I can hear you—those infernal organs of destructiveness and 

hiloprogenitiveness are giving me a fine character. I know that I am 
far from a paragon of excellence, but really not such a wretch as my 
friends wish to make me out. Ah! now I see you have an inkling to 
try my trumpet; take it, my friend :—don’t be alarmed, it won’t bite 

you.” 
‘ He handed his tube to the young man, who instinctively applied it to 
the proper organ—he immediately turned pale. 

“ What do they say?” inquired the embodied organ. 

“ Is it possible ?”’ ejaculated the philanthropist. 

** My friend,” said the little gentleman, in the suit of spotted yellow, 
“ What is the matter ?”’ 

* T hear a dozen voices reviling me.” 

“ Indeed! what do they say?” 

“| relieved a fisherman’s young widow this morning, and her friends 
are persuading her that I have a base motive for my charity.” 

“ And she believes them, no doubt,” said the ex-manager. i 

** She does: her reply is, ‘ who’d have thought it ?’ and I plainly hear 
her simper of satisfaction.”’ 

Another peal of laughter from the bow-legged gentleman shook the 
apartment. 

“ Try again,” said he ; “ better luck next time.” 

The young man’s face once more paled with rage. 

“ What now?” inquired the owner of the tube. 

“ My gardener, that I took into my service without a character, is 
talking to his wife. The man was accused of theft, was starving, and I 
took pity on him.” 

“ Well, what does he say of you ?” 

“ His opinion is, that as [ seem so rich, and have taken him without 
a character, if I don’t work a private still, he is almost sure that I am 
one of the swell mob, and he shall begin to look about him—a wretch !”’ 

The little gentleman rolled about the floor in ecstasies: again the tube 
was at the eager ear of the young man, whose countenance reflected his 
vexation. 

“* What now ?” inquired the man with the mouth, in a burlesque 
tone of commiseration. 

** A party of friends, to whom I gave a splendid dinner last week, are 
discussing my charitable disposition.” 

* And what do they say?” 

“ They attribute all that I have done to ostentation. Even my sub- 
scription to the Society for the Relief of the Houseless Poor cannot 
escape their sneers. ‘ Poor young man!’ says one, ‘ he feels gratified at 
on his name among the list of subscribers.’ ”’ 

“Ah!” responded the owner of the tube, with a profound sigh :— 
“ How bitter it is, sometimes, to listen to the truth ;’? and then he 
grinned again from ear to ear, his mouth immediately afterwards as- 
suming its oval form, as he cast a sidelong glance at the mortified phi- 
lanthropist. “ Can you hear anything further ?” said he. 
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“ Yes.” 

“* What?” } 

“ The tradesman whom I released from prison is talking to his daughter 
—a beautiful girl who brought me a letter of thanks from her father this 
morning.” 

“Indeed! You are the subject of their discourse, no doubt. What 
may they say??? 

“ The father is asking his girl how I behaved to her; she replies, 
* most kindly, and that she thinks I pressed her hand at parting, when 
I presented her with money.’ ” 

* And the father, what says he ?”’ 

“ Pooh !—psha !—no such thing.” 

“ The father says so?” 

** No, no, ’tis my reply to his ridiculous assertion.” 

* And what is that?” 

“ He tells his daughter, that if she minds how she plays her cards, she 
may be my wife; and ascribes all my kindness to him, my releasing 
him from prison, my paying his debts, and re-establishing him in busi- 
ness, to—to——”’ 

* What ?” 

** Being smitten with the girl’s charms. He desires her to be con- 
stant in her attendance at church—to take her little sister only with 
her, and he has no doubt that some afternoon I may offer my arm, which 
she must timidly take.’’ 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear!” sighed the owner of the tube, “ what a 
world it is!” 

The young man’s face now turned red with fury. 

“ Anything more ?”’ asked the embodied organ. ‘‘ Who is speaking 
of you now ?”’ 

“* The man by the river-side, to whom I gave the care of my wherry, 
and Jack-in-the-water; they are gossiping over a cool tankard at the 
Adam and Eve—they are speaking of me.’’ 

* What do they say ?” 

“ The devil!’’ exclaimed the philanthropist, and he dashed the tube 
on the ground; it seemed to fly into a thousand pieces—a loud clap of 
thunder shook the building. ‘The young man received a violent blow, 
and fell stunned upon the floor. On recovering, the white lines with 
which the shutters of the room were ruled told him that it was break of 
day. He groped about in fear and astonishment, aud, when recollection 
of the incidents of the past night returned to him, he anxiously sought 
the door of the apartment, and explored his way thence through the 
dark wings of the play-house :—the night-porter had opened the stage- 
door, and was surveying the state of the weather on the pavement. The 
philanthropist darted unobserved into the street, called a hackney-coach, 
and in two hours was stretched upon his bed, with an aching head, and 


a heart bursting with vexation. 
* ¥ * * * * 


Forty years and more glided away. The Young Philanthropist of the 
elegant villa on the banks of the Thames, and the Old Brute of the lonely 
street near the Abbey, were one and the same person, changed only by 
years and a matured knowledge of the world. 
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“ Behold,” said he, Ppatiog his tin tube, “ when I‘apply this 
instrument to my ear, I can plainly distinguish all that is of me 
amongst my companions behind my back.”” He placed it to his ear :— 
“ That’s right,” said he, with a grin. “ Go on—defame !—detract !— 
backbite !—I can hear you—those infernal organs of destructiveness and 
ey aapagmnenian are giving me a fine character. I know that I am 
ar from a paragon of excellence, but really not such a wretch as my 
friends wish to make me out. Ah! now I see you have an inkling to 
try my trumpet; take it, my friend :—don’t be alarmed, it won’t bite 
rou.” 
He handed his tube to the young man, who instinctively applied it to 
the proper organ—he immediately turned pale. 

* What do they say?” inquired the embodied organ. 

“ Is it possible ?”’ ejaculated the philanthropist. 

“« My friend,” said the little gentleman, in the suit of spotted yellow, 
“ ‘What is the matter ?”’ 

* | hear a dozen voices reviling me.” 

* Indeed! what do they say?” 

“ T relieved a fisherman’s young widow this morning, and her friends 
are persuading her that I have a base motive for my charity.” 

“ And she believes them, no doubt,” said the ex-manager. “ 

** She does : her reply is, ‘ who'd have thought it ?’ and I plainly hear 
her simper of satisfaction.”’ 

Another peal of laughter from the bow-legged gentleman shook the 
apartment. 

“ Try again,” said he ; “ better luck next time.” 

The young man’s face once more paled with rage. 

“* What now?” inquired the owner of the tube. 

“ My gardener, that I took into my service without a character, is 
talking to his wife. The man was accused of theft, was starving, and I 
took pity on him.” 

* Well, what does he say of you ?” 

** His opinion is, that as I seem so rich, and have taken him without 
a character, if I don’t work a private still, he is almost sure that I am 
one of the swell mob, and he shall begin to look about him—a wretch !” 

The little gentleman rolled about the floor in ecstasies: again the tube 
was at the eager ear of the young man, whose countenance reflected his 
vexation. 

** What now ?”” inquired the man with the mouth, in a burlesque 
tone of commiseration. 

** A party of friends, to whom I gave a splendid dinner last week, are 
discussing my charitable disposition.” 

* And what do they say?” 

“ They attribute all that I have done to ostentation. Even my sub- 
scription to the Society for the Relief of the Houseless Poor cannot 
escape their sneers. ‘ Poor young man!’ says one, ‘ he feels gratified at 
ary his name among the list of subscribers.’ ”’ 

“Ah!” responded the owner of the tube, with a profound sigh :— 
“ How bitter it is, sometimes, to listen to the truth;’’ and then he 
grinned again from ear to ear, his mouth immediately afterwards as- 
suming its oval form, as he cast a sidelong glance at the mortified phi- 
lanthropist. “ Can you hear anything further ?” said he. 
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* Yes.” 

“ What?” | 

“ The tradesman whom I released from prison is talking to his daughter 
—a beautiful girl who brought me a letter of thanks from her father this 
morning.”” 

“Indeed! You are the subject of their discourse, no doubt. What 
may they say ?”’ 

“ The father is asking his girl how I behaved to her; she replies, 
* most kindly, and that she thinks I pressed her hand at parting, when 
I presented her with money.’ ”’ 

* And the feather, what says he?” 

* Pooh !—psha !—no such thing.” 

“ The father says so?” 

** No, no, ’tis my reply to his ridiculous assertion.” 

* And what is that?” 

“ He tells his daughter, that if she minds how she plays her cards, she 
may be my wife; and ascribes all my kindness to him, my releasing 
him from prison, my paying his debts, and re-establishing him in busi- 
ness, to—to——”’ 

* What?” 

** Being smitten with the girl’s charms. He desires her to be con- 
stant in her attendance at church—to take her little sister only with 
her, and he has no doubt that some afternoon I may offer my arm, which 
she must timidly take.”’ 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear!” sighed the owner of the tube, “ what a 
world it is!” 

The young man’s face now turned red with fury. 

* Anything more ?”’ asked the embodied organ. ‘* Who is speaking 
of you now ?” 

*“* The man by the river-side, to whom I gave the care of my wherry, 
and Jack-in-the-water; they are gossiping over a cool tankard at the 
Adam and Eve—they are speaking of me.”’ 

** What do they say ?”’ 

* The devil !”? exclaimed the philanthropist, and he dashed the tube 
on the ground; it seemed to fly into a thousand pieces—a loud "~ of 
thunder shook the building. ‘The young man received a violent blow, 
and fell stunned upon the floor. On recovering, the white lines with 
which the shutters of the room were ruled told him that it was break of 
day. He groped about in fear and astonishment, aud, when recollection 
of the incidents of the past night returned to him, he anxiously sought 
the door of the apartment, and explored his way thence through the 
dark wings of the play-house :—the night-porter had opened the stage- 
door, and was surveying the state of the weather on the pavement, The 
philanthropist darted unobserved into the street, called a hackney-coach, 
and in two hours was stretched upon his bed, with an aching head, and 


a heart bursting with vexation. 
* * * * * * 


Forty years and more glided away. The Young Philanthropist of the 
elegant villa on the banks of the Thames, and the Old Brute of the lonely 
street near the Abbey, were one and the same person, changed only by 
years and a matured knowledge of the world, 
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A DISCOURSE OF BORES, 


BY J. POOLE, ESQ. 


Cuartine the other morning with a certain lady, the course of our 
talking led to the mention of a mutual acquaintance, Mr. Dunderhead, 
a man of considerable eminence in the mercantile world. “ For a 
clever man,”’ said she, “he is the most matter-of-fact person I ever met 
with,” 

Her son, a gentleman of some six years old, was lying at full length 
on the hearth-rug, amusing himself with a small volume called the 
** Good Boy’s own Book of Algebra, or, Algebra made Easy ;” and 
forming part of the modern juvenile library, especially prepared for the 
delight and recreation of the infant mind. 

* Matter-of-fact person !” exclaimed the tiny student, looking with an 
air of wonder at his mother; “and what is a matter-of-fact person, 
Ma’ ?” 

** A sort of wet blanket, my dear.” 

“ Oh—And what is a wet blanket, Ma’ ?” continued the inquirer. 

* Why—why, my dear, a damper.” 

“ Ah!—And what's a damper, Ma’ ?”’ 

** A damper, my love? What an inquisitive child you are! Why a 
damper is—in short, a damper is a—a—bore,”’ 

“ Yes, Ma’, But what zs a bore?” 

“If you ask any more questions, Charles,” replied the lady with 
somewhat of impatience—“ if you ask any more questions you'll be a 
bore.” 

** O, yes, Ma’, now I know,”’ said Master Charles, delighted at having 
at last come to a right understanding of the matter; “a bore is some- 
body who doesn’t know when it is time for him to leave off doing some- 
thing.” 

~ al this I conceive to be the true definition of the term; and, al- 
though it may “lack form a little,” I doubt whether Dr. Johnson him- 
self could have improved upon it for fidelity. At what period the word, 
in its present sense, first came into use 1 know not; and my knowledge 
of its etymology is equally extensive. But why has it not received the 
honours of the Dictionary? The word is a serviceable word; a good 
word ; as good a word as “ Twattle ” every inch of it. It frequents the 
genteelest society, and is most in requisition in that which vulgar people 
call the most fashionable. In the great depository of our language even 
‘* Humbug” holds a place. True, it is there under protest, being stig- 
matised as “a very low word ;” but, high or low, I shall be glad to 
know how we could get on without it. Bore is as well-sounding a word 
as either Humbug or Twattle, and, for utility, equal to the best; and, 
should it ever be my fate to undertake a new edition of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary—which may the Gods avert !—?n it shall go, and let the Phi- 
lological Society touch a letter of it if they dare! With respect to its 
derivation, uncertain as I am, I would hazard a conjecture: for its 
signification I would take Master Charles as my authority, only employ- 
ing a more Johnsonian form of expression; and as my sanction for the 
adoption of it I would quote any recent fashionable novel : as thus :— 

To BORE, v. a. (figuratively from to Pierce?) With unfeeling 
pertinacity to perforate, or drive through, heart, brain, and soul with 
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.  jrresistible tediousness, as with an auger one bores through a nine-inch 
lank. 
; BORE, n. s. One who, with unfeeling pertinacity, perforates, or 
drives through, heart, brain, and soul with irresistible tediousness, as 
with an auger one bores through a nine-inch plank. One who lacks the 
faculty of perceiving the point at which attention succumbs to lassitude, 
An excruciator. A tyrant who, without the sanction of a trial by jury, 
or any other form of law, but solely of his own authority, inflicts upon a 
company the capital punishment of his tediousness. 
“ Rise, you creature!” said Lady Florabella, gently withdrawing 
her sylph-like form from Sir Ringlet Carmine, who was still kneeling 


at her apn eg feet, at the same time looking at him with an ex- 
pression which only the magic genet of a Lawrence could depict, and 
bending her swan-like neck with a grace which none but the inspired 
chisel of a Chantrey could imitate.—‘ Rise!’ she said, adding, in a 
tone of seraph-like sweetness, “‘ that will do for once. Call again to- 
morrow, for you have literally bored me to death with all the pretty 
things you have said to me—you have, you creature!”—The last 
Fashionable Novel. 

“ Intolerable !” exclaimed the Earl, as he entered the drawing- 
room; “ there is that bore, Lord Gabble, still on his legs, boring us 
oe a repetition of the speech he made in the House last night.’— 
Ibid. 

There. Would that misbecome the proudest dictionary in the 
king——or, rather, as I suppose we ought now to say, gueendom ? 

With deference to Mrs. ——, however, | cannot but think she was 
incorrect in saying that a matter-of-fact person isa bore. So far from 
being such, he is, in my opinion, exceedingly amusing. But, then, he 
must be an out-and-outer. Rather matter-of-fact will not do. He must 
be utterly destitute of imagination; impervious to a pleasantry; joke- 
proof. And such is the person alluded to—Mr. Dunderhead. He has 
no notion of raillery or badinage; and I verily believe that from the 
hour he was born till the present moment he has never once conceived 
the possibility of an expression, however absurd, being intended to be 
taken in any but its strictly literal sense. 

“* What can be the use of this intense cold?” said he, the other day 
—the day when the temperature was at its lowest—that remarkable 
day, in short, on which one of the predictions of the Infallible Almanac 
happened to be verified. ‘“ What can be the use of this intense cold ?” 

“* Why,” replied I, “to carry off superfluous old women and young 
children, to be sure.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” said he, gravely; adding, in a tone of 
rebuke,—* J trust it is intended for some more humane purpose, though 
we may be ignorant of what that is.” 

On another occasion he complained of the insufferable heat of the 
room, wondering what could be the cause of it. 

“It must be that confounded thermometer’s standing at seventy- 
eight,”’ replied a person who was present. 

Dunderhead reflected for a full minute, and then said,—“I beg 
your pardon; but really, now, that is rather the effect than the cause 
of it.” 

Here was a general laugh; upon which, said Dunderhead, “ Now, 
really, I see nothing to laugh at. WhatI said is the fact.” 

“ Mr, Dunderhead,” said somebody, “ if a joke were to be fired at you 
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from an eight-and-forty-pounder, I firmly believe it would make no im- 


pression upon you!” 

* Pardon me for saying,’’ said he, “that that is an absurdity. How 
is it possible to fire ayoke from a cannon ?” 

In a similar spirit with this will he criticise a work of fiction. Had 
Gulliver made his Lilliputians bigger, and his Brobdignagians not so 
big, in his opinion the story, upon the whole, would have been more 
probable. I once heard him utter a train of grave observations upon 
the absurdities of a Christmas pantomime which he had been to see, 
** When one comes to think seriously of it,”’ said he, “how very absurd 
is the whole affair! If now, in real life, a man in a black mask and a 
spangled jacket of all manner of colours—a most ridiculous dress, you 
must allow—were to be dancing about Regent-street, all the town would 
be at his heels. Not so on the stage: there, not one of the other cha- 
racters of the piece seems in the least astonished at meeting with such 
an extraordinary being. Now, that is not probable, you know. Then, 
again: on he comes, twirling about a young woman in a flaunting 
dress bedizened with spangles and just touching her knees—such a 
dress, indeed, as, I am quite confident in saying, no respectable female 
would wear in the streets. Well; they knock at the door of a reput- 
able-looking lodging-house; out comes the mistress, (really, now, a 
decent-looking woman,) who, without asking any questions, or even be- 
traying a sign of amazement at the sight of-two such strange creatures, 
admits them just as though they were every-day sort of people. And 
that is not probable. As fur their transformations, I have always con- 
sidered them as a monstrous outrage upon common sense. Transform- 
ing a calf into a wheel-barrow, for instance! Preposterous! The ver 

. children in the theatre know that to be a downright impossibility. But, 
to change a calf into a cow, or even a bull, would be, really, now, a 
very pretty trick, and not so unnatural. Upon the whole I am con- 
vinced that a ditt/e more attention to probability in a thing of this kind 
would render it infinitely more satisfactory to the mind.”’ 

Dunderhead is a fine and perfect specimen of the matter-of-fact class ; 
but, as being a source, or occasion, of amusement, he must by no means 
be confounded with the Bore. 

Neither is the Wet-blanket or Damper (for the terms are identical) a 
bore in the strict sense of the word. He isa Kill-joy, whose presence alone 
will extinguish the blaze of hilarity at its very out-break. By a mere 
look he will freeze the jest as it is mantling on your lips. With ashrug, 
a head-shake, or a half-suppressed yawn, will he contrive to cut short 
a narrative just as it is working up to its most interesting point. One 
such is sufficient to destroy the conviviality of a party of which Scott 
were the president, Byron or Moore his vice, and the rest all Campbells. 

It is not because he is silent that he produces these, or the hike effects, 
for a silent man may be a good listener ; and a good listener—one who 
evinces a relish of what is going on—although he contribute nothing him- 
self to the common stock of gaiety, incites to larger and freer contribu- 
tions from others. A Wet-blanket is surely known by his effects; but 
it is not easy to say exactly what are the qualities of which he is formed. 
Generally speaking, however, he is one that is discontented with him- 
self, from envy of others, perhaps, or from feeling himself misplaced— 
out of his element: and so subtile in its nature, so rapid in its operation, 
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is this malaria of his mind, that presently it will infect the whole com- 
pany. But compared with the Bore the Wet-blanket is an incarnation 
of tenderness. For, whereas the former dribbles his bucket of water 
drop by drop upon the crown of your head till he has tormented you to 
madness, he mercifully souses the whole bucket-full slap over you and 
ext 


inguishes you at once. 

Of Bores an is an almost endless variety. In her supply of that 
class of the creation Nature has been liberal: and it is a curious cir- 
cumstance, that though one season may be remarkable for a deficiency of 
game, another for a scarcity of fish, and so on, one has never heard of a 
season (a London season, at least) remarkable for a scanty supply of 
bores. To particularise all the varieties of that interesting biped (which 
are more numerous than the varieties of the rose, the tulip, or the gera- 
nium, with each its fifteen, or its eighteen, hundred) would be impracti- 
cable; and were I to hazard the experiment, I should assuredly and 
deservedly have assigned to me a prominent prove in my own catalogue. 
I shall therefore content myself with a brief and hasty notice of a few, 
without any attempt at order or connexion, but just as they may occur 
to my recollection ; beginning with— 

The Singing Bore——Such is Carl Friedrick von Schtrummundwar- 
' bleheim. From his name he is sometimes erroneously supposed to be a 
German: it is probable, at least, he is of German descent; but Carl is 
an Englishman born. He is an enthusiast in music, a delightful singer, 
and an excellent performer on several instruments. Possessing such 
powers of pleasing, he might be (in his particular way) one of the most 
agreeable men in society: he és one of the greatest of bores. He knows 
Mozart’s operas by heart; Rossini’s, Bellini’s, Mayer’s and Paer’s, 
Niccolini’s and Cherubini’s. The works of most of the great English 
composers, too, Purcell, Arne, Arnold, Bishop, are at his fingers’ ends, 
He can sing the 7ancredi (for instance) from the first bar to the 
last; and (which is worse) he does it! Request him to favour you 
with J/ mio tesoro (and who would not be grateful for his compliance ?) 
and he will not let you off for less than the whole of the Don Giovanni ; 
and fortunate may you cousider yourself if he does not whistle you the 
overture into the bargain. The secret of this is, that of all Carl’s audi- 
tors, how much soever they may be pleased, he himself is the most de- 
lighted. From all this it will appear that Carl is not “ the bird that 
can sing and won’t sing:’’ he is not coy, not charyof the exercise of 
his talent: no; he is, on the contrary, restlessly eager for the fray; 
alive to the slightest provocation, upon which he pounces with cat-like 
activity. For instance: at a pleasant conversational dinner-party one 
evening, the dessert was scarcely placed upon the table, when somebody 
desired a servant to give him another knife.—‘“ This,” saying he, “ is 
loose in the handle.” 

‘ Handel !’’ exclaimed Carl; “ What a composer! what oratorios ! 
How massive! how grand! how magnificent ! - sublime! I know 
them by heart; could sing them in my sleep. Of course you are all 
acquainted with the‘ Messiah.’ It opens with this, you know.” 

Carl cleared his voice and proceeded to sing “‘ Comfort ye my people.” 
This was endured with patience, and by some received with pleasure, 
for he sang it well. But on he went with “ Every valley,”? This 
threatened a death-blow to conversation, and signs of uneasiness in the 
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whole party were manifest; but common civility prevented-a direct 
interruption of the annoyance. The singer would have felt this, cou/d 
he have felt. But bores have no feeling: take that for a rule. 
“ Comfort us, indeed!” mumbled one. 
“ What an intolerable bore !”” muttered another. 
pe td ve t who will thrust a decanter-stopper down 
id a third to h 


his throat?” is neighbour. But all to no purpose. 

Carl was preparing to whistle the Pastoral Symphony; when one of 
the party, in a tone of mock gravity, thus addressed him :— 

“My dear Mr. Schtrummundwarbleheim, you have very often fa- 
voured us with that. Now, we shall be delighted if you will go through 
Judas Maccabeeus, Israel in Egypt, and any other oratario, or two; but 
if you give us any more of the Messiah, we are resolved to tie you neck 
and heels, and deposit you under the table for the rest of the evening.” 

This speech was received (as it was intended to be) with a general 
laugh; in which Carl, who, though a bore, is a good-humoured fellow, 
heartily joined. 

It is told of him that, upon a certain occasion, having sung all the 
men out of the drawing-room of the Travellers’ Club (of which he is a 
member), he was afterwards found in one of the dressing-rooms, singing 
“ Vivi tu” to a deaf man through his ear-trumpet. 


The Indicating Bore.—Of this class is.Harry Index. Index will 
not permit you to see with your own eyes, or hear with your own ears ; 
but to see or hear—nay, to touch, taste, or smell—he will insist on your 
following the guidance of his senses in preference to your own. In a 
picture-gallery he will not allow you the gratification of discovering the 
excellencies of a work—he must point them out to you: he will not 
permit the beauties of a picture to develop themselves gradually to 
your perception, but abruptly directs your notice to what is finest in 
it. You are entranced by the profound pathos of a Correggio ; he slaps 
he on the back, and you are dragged away to admire the finish of a 

rown jug in a Teniers. You would remain to enjoy the higher quali- 
ties of the picture, but the brown jug being all that Index intended to 
show you, you are whisked off to look at a fly and a drop of water in a 
flower-piece. He is as tiresome as an old housekeeper at a show-place 
—worse than his brother indicators at Greenwich, for he is not so 
amusing®*. 

You ride with Index through a beautiful country with which you are 
unacquainted: he knows every foot of it. You are thankful to him for 
his guidance to the most remarkable spots ; but this will not satisfy him: 
_ you must admire nothing else, nothing but of his showing: you must 
turn neither to the right hand nor to the left, but proceed directly to the 
point of view. In the course of your progress your eye is caught by a 
pretty bit, disclosed by an accidental break in the hedge-row. You stop. 
“* Now do come on,” cries Index ; “that is nothing; nobody stops to 
look at that; /’// tell you when to look.” You arrive at the summit 





* A person visiting the gallery at House inquired of the housekeeper 
by whom he was bear-led (would not bore-led be a more appropriate term ?) w 
was the subject of a parti picture ? (It wen & hand by Weel Verunenn} “ Sir,” 





replied the antiquated dame, “ my lord says it is Paul uneasy; but what he 
is uneasy about I really can’t tell you.” e rue J 
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of a hill and turn to the left, where, at a short distance, is a ue 
water-mill. “Don’t look at that,’’ says he—“ that is no but a 
water-mill. Here ; turn to the right. Now what do you say? do 


you think of that? From this spot you see the church-spires of four 
distinct vi ! That is what I brought you to see.” prospect, 
taken as a whole, is very pretty; and you say so. But that does not 
satisfy Index. You must are raptures at the glimpse ey t of the 
weather-cock on the top of Barleyman’s malt-house, and die of wonder 
on learning that the wind-mill a /eet/e to the right of that clump of 
poplars is five miles off, as the crow flies. 

e sits next to you at dinner. You are about to take anchovy-sauce 
to your salmon, for the foolish reason that you like it. Index recom- 
mends ketchup instead, which you reject because it is your aversion. 
He assures you it is the only sauce to be taken with salmon; you 
shudder at the smell of it. He insists, he persists. ‘* Now, try ketchup, 
—do—you must—you shall—you have no notion how good it is—but 
let me give you the proper quantity—there—I’m sure you’ll like it.” 
You have no other alternative than to be bored to death, or poisoned 
with ketchup, and naturally prefer the latter. 

We were together at the opera one evening. Madame Pasta was 
acting Medea. “The great point in the performance,” said Index, 
“is her exclamation, Jo/ I’ll give you notice when that is coming, but 
never mind the rest.”” And, truly, not one other particle of the opera 
would he allow me to enjoy. At length the moment for the celebrated 
exclamation approached, ‘ Now it is coming,” cried Index ;—* stop— 
not yet-—wait—now for it!’ These last words he accompanied with a 
sharp dig of his elbow in my side, which shook me from head to foot; 
and by the time I had recovered from the shock, the long-expected Jo 
was numbered with the things that had been. 


The Twattling Bore. One of these is old Sir Neddybray Cackle. Sir 
Neddy is in his eighty-ninth year. He has lost the use of his legs, is 
toothless, blind of one eye, and tolerably deaf; and as it is said that by 
the extinction of one faculty another is strengthened, so would it seem 
that his bodily powers have all taken refuge in his tongue. He is fond 
of what he calls conversation; by which must be understood that he 
sets that tongue—a high-pressure engine of eighty-ass power—in 
motion the moment he is awake, and allows it to gabble on till he is 
fast asleep again. His first victim is a faithful old servant, Rooney, 
who is condemned to the inhuman punishment of listening to his 
master from the time he is out of bed till dinner-time; when Rooney 
drags him out in a wheeled chair, and deposits him, for the remainder 
of the evening, at the house of one acquaintance or another. Cackle’s 
memory (which for power is fully 4 ge to his tongue) is stored with 
an immoderate quantity of trash and trivialities; and these he pours 
out upon his unhappy companions with unmerciful profusion, And 
here it may be observed that those commodities, the fruits of long ac- 
cumulation, being the stock-in-trade of the twattling bore, it seldom 
happens that the twattler isa young man. Cackle can tell you what 
he had for his dinner on any given day since he was twenty years old; 
and, when “i’ th’ vein,” he will tell you, nor have mercy upon you 
even for the cheese. He recollects everything he ever said to everybody, 
and all that everybody ever said to him; which interesting sayings 
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never tires of repeating —interlarding them with a copious supply of br 
“ Says I to hims” and “Says he to mes.” His collection of anecdotes, th 


too, is extensive, consisting of no fewer than about nine thread-bare Joe 
Millers; and to these you must listen, once, at least, upon every occa- 


sion when, for some unexpiated sin, you are sentenced to meet him, th 
From all this it may be inferred that when he begins to “ converse ” con- m 
versation is brought to an untimely end. Of his success in this way a fo 
remarkable instance is recorded. A few years ago at a dinner-party at al 
which were present Sir James Mackintosh and Conversation Sharpe, - 
and when, of course, all were eagerly listening to those eminent talkers, - 


Cackle thrust in a story about a mouse which had got baked in a 
beef-steak pic. Giving chapter and verse as to the when and the where 
—as also touching who made the pie, who baked the pie, who opened I, 
the pie, who first discovered the mouse in the pie, &c. &e; &c. ; his Ww 
narrative occupied little short of two hours; when, one half of the D 
company falling asleep and the other quitting the house, Sir Neddybray be 
took leave of his host, assuring him he had never enjoyed more delight- 


ful conversation in his life. is 
When a dead sailor is thrown overboard it is usual to thrust a needle 

through his nose. Unless the lips of Sir Neddybray Cackle be secured p 

in a similar way when he shall he removed to his last resting-place, the 

quiet of his neighbours will not be altogether secure from disturbance. q' 


Of the Story-telling Bore Nat. Narrative is a fair specimen. It is 
not that Nat.’s stories are unamusing in themselves, or that he tells them 
badly : his fault hes in an unlucky choice of time and occasion for telling i 
them. It is not so much that he wants the tact to know “ when it is 
time to leave off doing something,” as when is the proper time to do it 
He is always on the qui vive for a hint, and the slightest will serve his 


purpose. In this respect he is not unlike the Singing Bore. “ Apropos to v 
that,” and “* That reminds me,” are phrases for ever at the tip of his k 
tongue. Talk of Taglioni, and, apropos to that, he will squeeze in a story J 
about a dancing bear; discuss the merits of a fine picture of Stanfield’s, 1 
and that will remind him of a devilish good anecdote of the man who li 


painted the sign of the Red Lion at Brentford. The other evening, 

there being present a lady with a protuberance on her shoulders like a 

camel's, Nat. had a capital story to tell about “a poor devil of a fellow 

with a hump big enough to frighten a horse.”? Finding everybody 

grave and silent, and perceiving the lady in tears, Nat. suddenly stopped b 
and exclaimed, “My dear Madam, I beg you ten thousand pardons; . 
upon my honour as a gentleman I forgot yours.” , 


The Prosing Bore. This is a long-winded animal. Ask of him the 
time of day at two o’clock in the afternoon, and, ten to one, it will be 
half-past three ere you receive the information. He will But as, in 
this case, an illustration will be more satisfac than a description, | 
will exhibit a —— which I lately caught, alive and in fine condi- 
tion. Jack Endless. 

{ met him, the other day, as he was coming out of his house in Bed- 
ford Square. Having heard that his Aunt Tabitha, who lives at Ken- 
sington, had been unwell, I said, “ Jack, how is your Aunt ?” 

“ T'll tell you,” replied he. “Yesterday, I said to Mrs, Endless, | 
have a i mind to take a walk to Kensington and ask how my Aunt 
is. * my dear,’ said she. Well; I say to my footman, Ridgway, 
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bring me m hat—gloves—and cane, and my cloak. Well; he brings 
them—out I go.’ 

“ But hew’s your Aunt ?” 

“ll tell you. I go by the way of Drury Lane, and, just by 
the gett of the theatre, I meet Hugh Snave. Capital fellow— 
makes up pleasant parties—by the bye, ~ hasn’t asked me to dinner 
for along while. Well; as he is going to Piccadilly, I take his arm, 
and we walk together—through Leicester Square—along Coventry Street 
—till we come to the cornerof Albemarle Street—not at the pickle-shop 
—the farther corner. There—we—part.” 

“ But how’s your Aunt ?” 

“T’ll tell you. OnI go. At the corner of Half-moon Street, thinks 
I, if it hadn’t been so Jate I would have called at Mrs. Stuart’s—but I 
won’t. Apsley House—out came a gentleman—thought it was the 
Duke—it wasn’t. Hyde-Park Corner—great improvement! J remem- 
ber the old ugly toll-gate there.’’ 

“ My dear fellow, sodoI. But, to the point: all I desire to know 
is, how’s your Aunt ?” 

* T’ll tell you. On I go. Well; just opposite Sloane Street I hap- 
pened to meet-—— 

Describing his walk, step by step; naming every person of his ac- 
quaintance he chidnced to meet; mentioning every shop-window he 
stopped to look into, at length, ‘after a wearisome narration, three- 
quarters of an hour long, I am brought to his Aunt’s door. 

“ Well; there Iam. Take the knocker—knock, No answer— 
knock again.”” 

“ But, plague on it! how’s you Aunt?” 

“Tl tell Knock a third time, and ring. At length, the door 
is opened. Fount, said I, I have knocked three times. Don’t like it. 
Why ? I'll tell you. People don’t like being kept in the cold, knock, 
knock, knock. Very angry. Mistress visible? Yes, Sir, said he; 
she’s in the drawing-room. Well; upI go, Tap at thedoor. Go in. 
There sits the old lady, i in her easy "chair, taking a basin of sago, with a 
little white wine in it, and a rusk.” 

“ Once more, and only once more, how’s your Aunt ?” 

‘“ Why—to give you a short answer—as well as can he expected.” 


The catalogue of Bores is yet far from being exhausted ; but I had 
better pause a while, lest it should occur to the reader to add one to the 
number. Pe. 





A Hint from the Publisher to a tardy Contributor, versified. 


Dear Sir, no doubt you well remember 

Days one-and-thirty hath December ; 

But, when an “ Article ” comes late, 

Think of poor Feb. with twenty-eight ! 

Now I, and Editor, and Printer, 

Sore prest by these dark days of winter, 

Would fain suggest one sample more :— 

The “ Late Contaisutor "—a Bore, o 
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CONSOLATORY ADDRESS TO MR. MURPHY, 
THE WEATHER PROPHET. 


Gasens of me weather, I deplore 

That all thy greatness is no more, 
As should a gentle bard ; 

That Nature, or that Nature's law, 

When you politely called for thaw, 
Gave frost, was rather hard, 


When through editions you had run 
A score, or more than that, “ like fun,” 
And made all England stare, 
Then, while announced the sun would shine, 
That people might walk out to dine, 
Foul weather was not fair. 
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Waglings and punsters—a vile race, 

Who grin and jeer in any case !— 
With your prediction sport ; 

And say, all we have witness‘d yet 

Proves, though we should have months of wet, 
Your rain will be but short. 


Had warm or wet day as foretold 
Come true, as when you caught a cold ; 
Had torrents then come down, 
You certainly had been—by Gosh !— 
(Perhaps excepting Mackintosh) 
First ratn-beau on the town. 
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Well! if by rain, or snow, or frost, 

In thee we have a prophet lost, 
However jokers scoff, 

You still may boast, in your abode, 

Or bank, or pocket, safely stow'd, 
That profit can’t go off 


But bravely, boldly fight the game, 

Keep up your weather-beaten name, 
And gallantly insist, 

E‘en while the sun sublimely bright, 

When you named fog, diffuses light, 
Your point you have not mist. 


Ifrain and frost you cannot mix, 
If changeable you cannot fix, 

One comfort is behind ; 
At any rate, your friends may say, 
You very cleverly the way 
Have found to raise the wind. 
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THE LATE JOHN REEVE, 


Tue death of a great comedian always appeared to me fraught with 
more melancholy associations than that of a t ian; when Kemble 
died in a foreign country, the mournful glances of his friends seemed in 
keeping with the character of the departed; we had wept with him 
often—we wept for him now—and the sense of deprivation invested 
his memory with a grandeur his acting had ever been calculated to 
inspire; Kean, with all the melancholy circumstances of his early death, 
had by the failure of his a powers and his perpetual and dan- 
gerous attacks prepared the public mind for the blow: but Reeve, at 
whose name a hundred grotesque images arose, with whom jollity and 
all its train alone associated—what had death to do with him? 
The recollection of his antics, nay of an enjoyment of them, seemed 
mockery to the memory of the man; images of suffering and of woe— 
of the lone chamber, the sleepless night, the vain regret over the past, 
_ the hope for the future, the numbering up in the sick man’s memory 

things that have long slept to be awakened only by the approach of 
death—young thoughts of the too-fond mother, remorse over her ill- 
remembered coungéels, ties and traits of brotherhood :—all these things 
incongruously arose, for we could ill blend our sense of the endurances 
of the man with our auditorial feeling towards the actor. 

I remember telling a good friend, and in all other matters a sensitive 
man, that I had just left poor Grimaldi, who had been ordered a parti- 
cular and powerful medicine—* By Jove!”’ said he, with all the gusto of 
a play-goer—* I should like to have seen Joey take it.” His thoughts 
were with the jocund Clown, not with the suffering fellow-creature. It 
isan opinion that fire will not burn out of one, that to a certain extent 
this is a common feeling towards comic favourites, and it is only when 
the bell has tolled and we feel the reality of his loss, that the actor be- 
comes merged in the man. 

My om oat of Mr. Reeve run over the whole of his theatrical 
life ; for about the period he became stage-struck, I evinced symptoms 
of the same malady, but being then too young for a début, contented 
myself awhile by watching the steps of my elders and my betters. 

John Reeve, who was born in 1'799, saw Edmund Kean about 1815-16 ; 
from that moment, “ the decisive blow was struck ;”? Othello had taken 
possession of his mind, and he was as resolutely bent on tragedy, as 
Oxberry and Liston had been before him. When very young he had 
been the school-fellow of Mr. Yates, at Winchmore Hill; but his dra- 
matic aspirations at that period had not travelled beyond the bounds of 
“ Enfield’s Speaker ;”” a book, by-the-by, that has inoculated more young 
gentlemen in sky-blue jackets and sugar-loaf buttons with scenic ardour 
than any volume extant. Kean inspired Reeve, and night after night, in 
the years 1817-18, the future comedian sidled in at half-price to the pit 
at Drury to look and long. Of late years free admissions have taken from 
me the freedom of feeling what your genuine half-price paying auditor en- 
joys. I know not how it is now, but at the time I allude to, a set of lads 
rising from fifteen to nineteen, nightly attended Kean’s performances ; 
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they scorned opera and abjured comedy; they came from all parts of 
London, and though unknown to each other, soon scraped up that 
degree of acquaintanceship that similarity of pursuit engenders—they 
formed a lane of admirers on each side of the pit ; I meet many of these 
faces now, somewhat time-worn, whenever I wend towards the city :— 
do they own to those nights? 

I apprehend the process of the malady which is termed being stage- 
struck—is as follows :—love of a play—admiration of the actors—loye 
of acting—resolution to act—and then the paroxysm of a performance. 
It would be curious to relate where each subsequently celebrated man 
made his real début ; Mathews and Elliston played for the first time at 
a pastry-cook’s in the Strand; Kean, when almost an infant, in a 
garret, over the shop of Roach, the bookseller, in Russell-court; 
Munden, in a slaughter-house, in Brook’s Market, Holborn; Knight, 
in a workshop at Birmingham; Mr. Reeve, made his first essay on 
the top of the leads of a large hosiery warehouse in Maiden-lane, Wood- 
street: Messrs. Neville, stil I fancy dwell at the old spot; there, Mr. 
Reeve was a while located, but, alas! as he himself said—* he could 
not cotton to the hosiery line ;” it was unnatural for a man always to 
have stockings “on his hands ;” he, however, got through his daily 
duties tolerably, living on the anticipation of the nightly heat at Drury. 
With some juvenile friends, Mr. Reeve got up two or en scenes from 
“Othello,” “ Brutus,” &c.; and these they rehearsed even upon the 
housetop : many and marvellous were the stories that Reeve used to tell 
of these night rehearsals—how, upon one occasion, his friend over- 
acted to non excess, as to tumble through the sky-light :—on another, 
that a neighbour, who had no taste for Shakspeare or Lee at one in 
the morning, soused Brutus and Cassius from the window of an 
adjacent garret:—that one old gentleman spying the stage-struck 
youths from afar, took them for thieves, brought his blunderbuss to bear 
upon them, and had very nearly made the scene far more tragical than 
Reeve and his companions were rendering it; these, and a hundred 
other pleasant extravagances have been told of and by him :—that much 
of all this was verity, there can be nodoubt. His employers, with an 
obtusity of intellect that merchants occasionally evince, failed to per- 
ceive how spouting Shakspeare, and mangling Massinger, assisted his 
mercantile transactions; and after some expostulation, Mr. Reeve 
sought his fortune where it might prove kinder. He entered the esta- 
blishment of Messrs, Gosling, the bankers, and having in his new 
situation more leisure in the evening than heretofore, began to think of 
making his golden dream—reality. His first public essay was in a 
concert and dancing-room, kept by one Chivers, in Pickett-place: the 
room was situated in the narrow part of a court on the right as you go 
up that place from the Strand; the night he appeared was one of public 
rejoicing, I forget the occasion; and John, who occasionally sported a 
a toe at the balls there, came in as he had theretofore done merely as an 
auditor; but the professional singers were elsewhere, and only one or 
two could be gathered together to amuse the company: he was asked 
to attempt something, and after some entreaty sang Mr. Smith’s bur- 


lesque upon George Barnwell, commencing— 
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“George Barnwell stood at the shop-door, 
A customer hoping to find, Sir; 
His apron it hung down before, 
And the tail of his coat was behind, Sir.” 


The chorus he accompanied by a grotesque dance, which elicited 
torrents of applause and an overwhelming encore ; after this he san 
once or twice at the Mnemosynean Society, held at the Crown re 
Anchor, and at other meetings of a similar character. But he had 
higher aspirations, nobler hopes; Tragedy still held her throne in his 
bosom, and he became introduced to some private theatricals, who did 
enact at one Mr. Pym’s, in Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn-iane; there he 
played (with a burning and indignant heart) many insignificant cha- 
racters, and then took the house for one night only on his own account. 
The play fixed on was his darling “ Othello;”’ the farce, “ Sylvester 
Daggerwood.” I cannot accurately remember the cast, but Reeve was 
Othello; Mr. Rodwell (brother of the present composer), late one of the 
proprietors of the Adelphi, the Iago; and Mr. Willis Jones, Roderigo, It 
has been said very often that his peformance of Othello was the acméd of 
drollery : it was no such thing, it was only a somewhat dull imitation of 
Kean. He read the part sensibly, and received applause enough to fan the 
spark of tragedy, to a flame; but the bane of friendly gratulation found 
its own antidote ; his Daggerwood was so irresistibly grotesque, his long, 
wretchedly meagre figure (for atthat time he “was certainly the 
thinnest man I had ever seen alive,” as some one somewhere said of 
Mathews), his untiring vivacity, his pirouttes, his imitations all ad- 
mirable and all new, so completely electrified the house that peals after 
peals of loud, reiterated, and uncontrollable laughter told the actor his 
forte: if he had from that lucky night any yearnings after Melpomene 
he suppressed them. Some few evenings subsequent to this he was 
with a few friends at the Crown Tavern, in Russell-court, when the 
elder Mr. Rodwell asked him to appear for his benefit at Drury in his 
darling “‘ Daggerwood ;” he consented. On the 8th of June, 1819, he 
stepped upon the classic boards that Kean had trod for the first time: 
the house was densely packed ; his own friends had mustered manfully ; 
Mr. Rodwell’s might also fairly be reckoned, as admit the warmest sup- 
porters of Mr. Reeve: but he needed not such aid, from the first mut- 
terings of the stroller in his sleep to the fall of the dye, and long after the 
fall of the curtain, the applause and pi ed were incessant. Had he been 
all his life at Drury he could not have been more at his ease; one of the 
first things he did was, on observing a rent in his unimaginables, to 
pop his fingers into the inkstand, and, with imperturbable gravity, cover 
the white mark with ink: it was not only the manner in which he did 
this, it was the coolness that enabled him to do it, that a to those 
who knew the stage that he had the one great requisite for his art, self- 
possession. Though the bills for the next night’s performance had 
been out some days, they were cancelled in order that Mr. Reeve should 
repeat the character. The Drury Lane company then went for a few 
nights to the Haymarket, and thither Daggerwood went too. Mr. 
Peake recommended him warmly to Mr. Arnold, and offered him 10/. 
per week, and to have a piece written to display his powers. Reeve 
consented, prudentially agreeing that his name should remain secret, so 
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that had he failed to realise his own hopes and those of his friends, he 
might have retained his appointment in the banking-house. 

r. John Hamilton Reynolds prepared a sketch, called “‘ One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five, by Advertisement ;” and, on the 17th of July, he 
made his first bow as a regularly engaged actor. The part was merely 
a vehicle for his imitations of Harley, Munden, Farren, Mathews, and 
Kean. He was very successful, and drew good houses for a few nights ; 
it was then found, or rather said, that he was a mere imitator, and his 
attraction waned ; he played Pedrillo for his benefit, but, produced no 
great effect. bt. cute. 

On the 18th of October following (he having resigned his situation 
at Messrs, Gosling’s), he appeared at the Adelphi, Messrs. Rodwell and 
Jones having re that theatre: through the season he played a 
variety of parts, but he now discovered that he wanted a knowledge of 
his profession, which practice in a country theatre alone could give, ere 
he could possibly become a leading favourite in London. 

When the Adelphi closed he went to Cheltenham, and from thence 
to Bristol, where, under the auspices of Mr. Macready the elder, he, 
for the first and last time in his life, studied hard. In 1821 he married a 
Miss Aylett, and the year after lost that lady, who died shortly after her 
first accouchement. 

Mr. Reeve continued at the Adelphi, and when Messrs. Yates and 
Terry purchased that property, they found him a fully established fa- 
vourite. He never had a spare night; if the Adelphi closed, the 
Surrey, Cobourg, Queen’s, were anxious to engage him, and, as a mere 
matter of profit, these offers were tempting ; but a respectable mane 
in the higher ranks of the drama certainly could not then be gaine 
there, nor is it excessively self-evident to me that itcan now. Mr. Reeve 
consulted his fame, and engaged at the Haymarket, where he was for 
five seasons a favourite; he went to Covent Garden, but did not realise 
the expectations of the management: he was of the Adelphi, pet child 
of the particular class of persons who form the majority of the audience 
there—they had spoiled him, and he knew it—but the spoiled child is 
generally the most dearly loved one. 

After many tempting offers from America, which he had resisted, he 
heard the melancholy news of the death of Mathews, and that Mr. 
Yates intended letting the Adelphi Theatre, or resigning it to his late 
partner’s son; on this Mr. Reeve made his Transatlantic trip. In 
America, notwithstanding some ill-natured paragraphs, he was quite 
successful, that is to say, as successful as he ever was in London. He 
failed in the regular drama there as he had previously done, merely 

because he had never studied it; but as a farce actor, he made a greater 
impression upon Jonathan than any comedian who has yet sought his 
suffrages. 

Mr. Reeve returned to the Adelphi on the Ist of October, 1835, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed. At the close ofthe season he went with 
& portion of the Adelphi company to the Surrey Theatre :—he played on 
that stage for the last time a new part in a piece called the “ Wandering 
Tribe,” a character in “ Abelard and Heloise,” and John Duddlestone 
in @ piece of that name. He was taken ill the same night, and though 
hopes were from time to time entertained of his recovery, he gradually 
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sank under a disorder of the lungs, and expired on the 24th of January 


last. P 


-—_-_ 


One or two anecdotes that at the moment occur to me I here sub- 

join; strange to say, great as were his powers, and convivially as he 

his days, few, and very few, are the stories extant respecting 

im. Some appeared in former numbers of this Magazine, which it 
would be here impertinent to repeat.* 


The first night Mr. Yates appeared in London, Reeve, with a host ot 
friends, hurried to Covent Garden: he was uncertain whether the actor 
from Edinburgh was the friend of his childhood, the companion of his 
play-hours, or some other aspirant in name only resembling his early 
school-mate. John and his friends were in the fourth row of the pit :— 
up went the Green Curtain, and enter Yates and Farley as Iago and 
Rodrigo. “* It’s he by the holy Paul!” said Reeve ; and the warm greet- 
ing Mr. Yates received was not a little aided by his (Reeve’s) party. 
The play done, the overjoyed banker’s clerk flew to the stage-door, sent 
up his card, and was politely, but, as he thought, distantly received by 

r. Yates, who was undressing. John’s heart was stricken—his friend 
had forgotten him. No very wonderful thing, if it be remembered that 
they parted at school, when Reeve was about eight or nine years of age, 
that since that period Mr. Yates had been in service in the Commissariat 
Department—had wielded a sword at Waterloo, and ran through a hun- 
dred theatrical adventures. After a moment or two, Reeve took courage, 
enumerated the place, the scene, the frolic. Memory came rushin 
back to Yates, who looked long and earnestly at raw-boned Reeve, an 
exclaiming with Job Thornberry— 


“ What! you that pretty boy’ Bless me! how you are altered !” 


extended the hand that was instantly grasped. Thus the then actor, 
now manager, and the subsequently celebrated comedian, recommenced 
a friendship, which was never interrupted until death robbed London of 
one of its greatest favourites. 


Kean’s name was the “ open sesame” at all the houses near the . 
theatres; and ere Reeve came upon the stage, he was apt to indulge 
much in the “ little hours.” He and his friends, lads of his own age, 
could not have got admission, but he knew the secret, and acted accord- 
ingly. After giving a mystic knock, he applied his mouth to the key- 
hole, and, with an exactitude of imitation that defied detection, ex- 
claimed—“ "Tis I—Kean—Edmund Kean!” In an instant the door 
was opened ; in glided John, saying, with an easy assurance, “ Ned’s 
just gone round the corner—back in a moment.” 


At one time he hed a servant boy who certainly did not attend 
to Mr. Reeve’s toilet as carefully as he might; John was too late; a 
friend was on the fret beside him, and he was vainly attempting to shave 
himself with a razor which bore some resemblance to a young saw: it 
might have been expected that a man of his quick temperament would 
have flown into a furious passion; not so, he turned coolly round, and 
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he could possibly become a leading favourite in London. 

When the Adelphi closed he went to Cheltenham, and from thence 
to Bristol, where, under the auspices of Mr. Macready the elder, he, 
for the first and last time in his life, studied hard. In 1821 he married a 
Miss Aylett, and the year after lost that lady, who died shortly after her 
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heard the melancholy news of the death of Mathews, and that Mr. 
Yates intended letting the Adelphi Theatre, or resigning it to his late 
partner’s son; on this Mr. Reeve made his Transatlantic trip. In 
America, notwithstanding some ill-natured paragraphs, he was quite 
successful, that is to say, as successful as he ever was in London. He 
failed in the regular drama there as he had previously done, merely 
because he had never studied it; but as a farce actor, he made a greater 
impression upon Jonathan than any comedian who has yet sought his 
suffrages. 

Mr. Reeve returned to the Adelphi on the Ist of October, 1835, and 
was enthusiastically welcomed. At the close of the season he went with 
& portion of the Adelphi company to the Surrey Theatre :—he played on 
that stage for the last time a new part in a piece called the “ Wandering 
Tribe,” a character in “ Abelard and Heloise,” and John Duddlestone 
in a piece of that name. He was taken ill the same night, and = 
hopes were from time to time entertained of his recovery, he gradually 
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from Edinburgh was the friend of his childhood, the companion of his 
play-hours, or some other aspirant in name only resembling his early 
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Rodrigo. ‘“* It’s he by the holy Paul!” said Reeve ; and the warm greet- 
ing Mr. Yates received was not a little aided by his (Reeve’s) party. 
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friend was on the fret beside him, and he was vainly attempting to shave 
himself with a razor which bore some resemblance to a young saw: it 
might have been expected that a man of his quick temperament would 
have flown into a furious passion; not so, he turned coolly round, and 
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said, in a tone of expostulation, “ Dick, don’t open any more oysters with 


my razors.” 


Immediately after the death of Mr. Reeve several public prints be- 
came amazingly moral, as they generally do when the errors of actors are 
the theme. It appears to be forgotten that an actor’s duties commence 
when the business of most men peices gentlemen of course excepted) 
has concluded. The actor is always seen after dinner. It cannot be 
denied that Mr. Reeve was too prone to indulge in drinking; but why 
should we remember his faults now that he is gone? 


His theatrical merits have been assuredly underrated; at one time he 
played Frenchmen, braggarts (Major Sturgeon and Bobadil), and a 
variety of characters in the lower class of life, admirably ; he presented 
some capital sketches in his “‘ Bachelor’s Torments:”’ he could have 
contested with Munden the palm of the personation of the different 
effects of intoxication upon various individuals: in Marmaduke how 
hopelessly, helplessly drunk was he, saturated with wassail, with but one 
thought left, and that pertaining to the dignity to which he aspired! 
Some of his best performances have unfortunately been in pieces doomed 
to an ephemeral existence; his Churchwarden in “ The Forgery,’’ his 
Image Man in“ Isabelle,” Jack Rag, the Manager in “ The Life of 
an Actor,”’ were among the number. In a Certain order of burlesque 
he was inimitable; it was not the true acpi ot which is serious ; but 
a style borrowed from Oxberry (the elder), where the actor participates 
with the audience in the enjoyment he produces. It would be much, 
to say what he was; but how much more might he have been ? 


If there be such a thing amongst the play-going portion of the 
public as gratitude, it is due to his memory. He caused louder laughter 
than any man of his day: it is true that the auditor sometimes rebuked 
himself for having laughed at what his judgment reprehended. But 
is it nothing to make men happy in spite of themselves even for a mo- 
ment? Those who had most cause to find fault with his eccentricities, 
I mean the dramatic writers of the day, long since heartily forgave and 
forgot all his interpolations of the text. He was an original, and did 
things his own way. Peace to his memory! I shall probably see better 
actors—it may be actors as humorous; but never, never more can I 
hope to laugh as I have laughed with poor John Reeve! 

Leman Rene. 
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Arma virumque cano ! 


-_--—_-—~~—-~- + 


From the Reverend Doctor Undercrust, of Mousehole, Cornwall, to 
Gustavus Nibs, Gent.-at-Arms, Pimlico. 


My dear Gustavus—I have waited with painful impatience for a letter 
from the great city. Has Gustayus Nibs already forgotten in the 
blandishments of London the remoter beauties of Cornwall? Is Mouse- 
hole to be lost in Pall Mall? Am I to give up my boy scholar in the 
full-grown gentleman-at-arms? No; I will rather think that the 
multitude of duties inseparable from the dangerous yet exalted profes- 
sion that fate has called you to, has made you unwillingly ign a 
gratification to yourself and friends ; that the yearnings of the man 
have been sacrificed to the hard discipline of the soldier. Yet, when I 
reflect that the whole of your patrimony—eleven hundred pounds, an 
enormous sum !—was placed in the hands of Mr. Snipe, a respectable 
attorney, to buy you into that magnanimous brotherhood, of which may 
Heaven render you the bravest and brightest ornament,—I say, my dear 
Gustavus, when I reflect upon the money, and upon Mr. Snipe, your 
silence alarms me. I am terrified, should any mischance have fallen, at 
the share I have taken in this business ; for I cannot disguise to myself the 
otherwise pleasing fact, that it was I who fanned within your youthful 
breast the warlike spark, with which the indomitable Mars has endowed 
you. Yes—and whatever may befal, I will not shrink from the con- 
sequence of the confession—it was I who, marking your baby passion 
for scarlet morocco shoes, predicted your martial propensities—it was I 
who, anxiously watching the growing development of that preference, 
prophesied that there was something in it more than leather. The. 
issue has delightfully illustrated the truth of that prophecy, for you are, 
Gustavus—yes, I cannot, I will not, doubt it—you are, Gustavus Nibs, 
a gentleman-at-arms ! 

Gustavus—You will, I am sure, bear with the counsel of your pastor, 
your master, and your friend. Hear me. You are now in a most 
enviable, yet withal in a most trying position. You have emerged from 
the modesty of private life, and now stand with the eyes of all the world, 
in which are, of course, included the eyes of all Cornwall, fixed upon 
you. Remember this; you are no longer an obscure citizen: no, your 
country claims the whole of you—henceforth you are the public pro- 

verty of all the British Isles, and the whole of their dependencies. 
Ennobling idea! You are now a part and parcel of the greatest court 
on earth—a piece of the state—absolutely a modicum of the monarchy ! 

As your duties will be honourable in tppennr: to their number— 
as in their execution, you will doubtless be assailed by hunger, thirst, 
mental perplexity, bodily suffering—as we will have to endure long 
watchings—painful marchings—and all the numberless vicissitudes 
which make at once the peril and the glory of heroic life ;—so, my dear 
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Gustavus, always place before you as a model, that great soldier whose 
name you bear, and, as I fervently hope and believe, will further illus- 
trate by achievements of congenial ss. Hence, whether in the 
court or the camp, you will be a full-blown flower of chivalry—alike 
honouring and honoured at St. James’s or at Finchley. 

Yet, my dear Gustavus, in your admiration of the heroic character, 
let me implore you not to confound its blemishes with its virtues. Choose 
and preserve your models of glory as your late excellent father pickled 
his pilchards—select the best and not the greatest. Remember, that 
Charles of Sweden would not have fought less valorously, had it been 
his custom to face his enemies in a clean shirt—and that Frederick the 
Great had been as large a hero shorn of his pig-tail and lightened of his 
jack-boots. Any such ecceutricity on your part might, as a young 
soldier, and in a populous place like London, excite an attention un- 
comfortable to its object; therefore, Gustavus, pray avoid it. 

There is one infirmity, my dear boy, which from your childhood up- 
wards I have marked in you, and which I now implore you to correct. 
Otherwise, who shall answer for the shame, the tragic end that may 
await you! I allude, Gustavus, to your somnolency—to the constant 
craving I have remarked in you for sleep. How often has my heart 
been very nearly ready to bleed when I have birched you for it! But 
times are changed ; you have now other things than Phedrus to keep 
you wide awake—you have now other men to judge your weakness, and 
cannot depend upon the indulgence of a too-forgiving schoolmaster. 
Consider the danger of sleep to the heroic character! Had it pleased 
fortune to call you to the bar, and thence to the bench of your country— 
nay, had you been enthusiastically chosen as a member of parliament for 
your native borough—I had not touched upon your drowsiness, deeming 
it constitutional and scarcely thinking it adefect. But sleep to a soldier 
is fatal as slumber to a turtle. Therefore be wide awake; consider, 
when at your midnight post, that the whole safety of the empire rests 
upon your eyelids, and so thinking do not wink. I cannot, without 
trembling, picture to my horrified imagination the military execution of 
a Gentleman-at-arms caught napping on his post! Awful scene! St. 
James’s Park thronged with a curious populace! The mortal rolling of 
the muffled drum! The blindfolded criminal! The weeping clergy- 
man, and the muskets at full-cock!—But let me draw a veil over the 
agonising spectacle—let me hope that no such shame is destined to 
descend upon the hitherto respectable name of Nibs! 

Having found you tolerably docile as a child, I have little fear of your 
obedience to discipline no matter how severe. Yet as I have sometimes 
marked in you a great contempt of the grand principles enshrined in 
meum et tuum, applying to the marbles of your school-fellows, or the 
apple-trees of your neighbour, let me earnestly entreat of you modera- 
tion if ever employed on foreign service. To pillage may be a very 
necessary part of the mysterious goodness to be worked out by war; 
still, Gustavus, be just to ee and your fellow-creatures, and, if it 
be your duty to pillage, pillage like a gentleman. A soldicr may show 
his breeding even at the sacking of a city. 

And touching foreign service, you are to remember that no sense of 
previous benefits received from the enemy in time of peace is to lessen 
your fury against the foe. Should we have a war with Spain—which fate 
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forfend !—you are not to fight legs valorously because you fight 

your late father’s customers: no, you are to repress the so he, adi 

it intrude, that you have purchased your gentility-at-arms with the 
profits of smoked pilchards vended by your dead sire to the Spanish 
merchants, and called in the Castilian tongue fumados. To give quar- 
ter to the Spaniards and to show no mercy to any other foe, would, in 
your case, Gustavus, if I may use a homely proverb, be “ to make fish 
of one, and flesh of another.’’ 

And next for your conduct towards your inferiors. It is not the 
greatest part of that great man’s life, that Napoleon, in his hours of 
leonine playfulness, was wont to twitch the nose of his chamberlain— 
to pull the ears of his secretary—and slap the face of his valet. Beware 
of unlimited indulgence in these recreations. Effeminate habits detract 
from the heroic character ; and—as I would not always tendere arcum 
— if, following the example of a great soldier, you choose to give a flap 
to a valet, let me entreat of you always to show the most studied and 
the most profound respect toward the chamberlain. 

Above all things, be modest, simple, and vigilant. When you rise 
in the morning, your devotions done, repeat to yourself the words “ Gen- 
tleman-at-arms” twenty times or more: this habit will inoculate you 
for the day with a new sense of your dignity, with a new conviction of 
the chivalrous‘character you have to enact before the world—hence, for 
the next four-and-twenty hours, nothing petty, nothing sordid will pass 
through the sally-port of your fortified soul. Be courteous to your fel- 
low-citizens ; and remember, if called to quell a civil broil, that the flat 
of the sword is better than the edge. 

And now, Gustavus, I have a solemn thing to say to you. You are, 
at an early age, and under the most auspicious circumstances, placed in 
the greatest court in the world. Beware, Gustavus, of its blandish- 
ments. Wear armour under your regimentals—if not permitted by the 
service to exhibit it above—wear armour, like Oliver Cromwell, beneath 
your coat; not out of cowardly fear of sword or bullet, but as a pro- 
tection to your heart, besieged as it will be by the most beautiful, and 
therefore by the fiercest and most crue] eyes of England. If countesses 
stare at you, remember Scipio, and look another way. If maids of 
honour smile, call up all the iron-hearted Charles into your face, and 
appal them from their purpose. Beware of falling an early victim to 
anything under a duchess—who knows what may be in store for you ? 

i n bestowing upon you this counsel, I can have no care, Gustavus, save 
that for your good fortune ; for I earnestly protest to you, that were you 
to wed the heiress of a prime-minister, and, alive to the few benefits 
eo poor schoolmaster has wished tv afford you, insisted upon getting 

im a mitre—I do assure you that nothing save obedience to the au- 
thority of my governors should tear me from Mousehole, where, with 
the blessing of fortune, I hope to enrich the antiquities of my land, 
and contribute to a walk of poetry—namely, the epic—I fear me too 
much neglected in this commercial age. I have added half a book to 
the “ Saucepan,”’ * landing the Phoenicians safely at Mouschole, 








* The“ Saucepan,” an epic poem, in twelve books, by the Rev. Doctor Under- 
crust, of Mousehole, Cornwall, in which poem, the history of tin—from the earliest 
trading of the Pheenicians to Cornwall—to the application of the material at the 
present day, to domestic purposes, will be minutely chronicled, and largely illus- 
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We all look for letters from you. [am sure you will not slight my 
parting injunction, but transmit me a full and particular account of the 
rise and progress of the distinguished band of warriors which, as I 
must believe, will one day be more distinguished through the name of 
Nibs. I remain, my dear Gustavus (I must repeat it), your pastor, 
master, and friend, 

Metanctuon Unpercrust. 

Gustavus Nibs, Esq., Gent.-at-Arms. , 


P.S. We are, happily, at peace with all the world; yet “forewarned 
is forearmed.” I have a tourniquet that belonged to my uncle, who lost 
his arm fighting gloriously for his own property in a privateer—it may 
be of use to you; you shall have it at the first opportunity. You will 
doubtless fall in with many antiquarians about the court. Will you 
ask them—for I am not quite satisfied with my own thoughts on the 
matter—their opinion on the origin of the nutmeg-grater? I have in 
my poem made it a very important article in the convivial feasts of the 
Pheenicians. Mind; the origin of the nutmeg-grater. Should you 
make acquaintance with any learned brethren of my cloth, fail not to 
put the question to them. I want to dish up a handsome note upon the 
subject. 





Gustavus Nibs, Gentleman-at-Arms, Pimlico, to Doctor Undercrust, 
Mousehole, Cornwall. 

Valued and excellent Sir,—Your fears of Snipe are, I am happy to 
say, groundless. That respectable attorney had fulfilled his duty with 
a punctuality worthy of his high calling. I found everything ready for 
me but my uniform; not having taken the precaution of forwarding 
my measure. It is now made: nay, yesterday morning, though not on 
duty, I put it on, and as I think, to the delight of the passengers, 
walked in it, with spurs and all, through every street of Pimlico. 

I am sure, Sir, there is a sympathy between the coat and the heart. 
I never knew before what the martial feeling, in its intensity, was. I 
felt at once all the ardour of a hero; I must own that the feeling came 
so strongly upon me, that in more than one instance, I was betrayed 
into a paroxysm of uncalled-for valour. I swore to give no quarter to a 
baker’s boy who whitened my regimentals, and half-drew my sword 
upon a sneering mutton-pieman. However, I trust in a short time to 
settle down from the delightful delirium consequent upon my high pro- 
motion. By the way, there has recently been an order against the 
wearing of side-arms when not on duty: that order, I am happy to say, 
does not “pp to the members of our illustrious corps. 

Mindfu of your request, which, next to that of my Queen, will ever 
be the highest command, I lost no time in applying myself to that 
source whence I might gather a full and particular account of our 
admirable body. Sir, we are a most ancient and a most distinguished 
botly. My heart beat as I read over the noble names of my dead 
brothers-in-arms. All these I gathered from a volume enshrined in the 
British Museum ; where, seated in a moderately dark reading-room, I 
began to study the history of my order. It is subjoined, most excellent 
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Sir, and is, I hope, not altogether unworthy of reception among the 
greater treasures of Mousehole. — 

That most excellent, yet, I fear me, much slandered monarch, Henry 
the Eighth, was the po originator of our warlike band, in 1509. 
There were then fifty of us, all men of note and sinew, with the valorous 
Earl of Essex for our captain—and were known as Gentlemen Spears. 
And then, Sir, each of us had an archer, a demi-lance, and a coustill, 
besides three great horses to be attendant on our person. In those 
happy sore we wore cloth of gold, worth more than five per yard 
—the daily pay of each spear being three shillings and fourpence. We 
were, however, disbanded in a fit of economy by Harry, and again sum- 
moned in 1539 to receive Anne of Cleves, before whom we made a very 
pretty show on Blackheath, at the foot of Shooter’s Hill. Each of us 
had their two horses—one for himself, and one for his attendant. 
“* Behind the gentlemen,”’ says a person, named Holinshed, “ stood 
the serving-men (?.¢. coustills) in good order, well-horsed and apparelled, 
that whosoever had viewed them might have said that they, for tall and 
comely personages, and clean of limb and body, were able to give the 
greatest prince in Christendom a mortal breakfast, if he had been the 
King’s enemy.”’ 

It must be owned, my dear Sir, that we have a little fallen off from 
the chivalric figure of those times; two or three of the ‘* gentlemen ”’ 
are not as tall and “ clean of limb’’ as John of Gaunt, and more than 
two have the bellies of aldermen; however, abuses will creep into even 
the best of corporations ; and it is something to boast, that there is not a 
hump-back or wooden-leg in the whole corps. 

We received Henry’s new Queen in the hall at Greenwich, standing 
in due order with our glittering battle-axes. We were then, but where- 
fore I know not, dubbed Pensioners, and did duty on horseback and in 
the chamber. 

Our next important campaign was in 1544, when we escorted the 
King to Boulogne, we and our men, all mounted “on barded horses, in 
a suit of red and yellow damask, the bards of our horses and plumes 
of feathers being of the same colour.” 

Our next serious business was to shed tears in the grave of the father 
of our band, the ill-used Henry the Eighth, and then to walk to West- 
minster, “‘ with our pole-axes on either side the way on foot,” at the 
coronation of the Sixth Edward. On that happy day we “ wore red 
damask.” In 1551, his Majesty mustered us in Hyde Park; acir- . 
cumstance, as I conceive, well worthy of imitation, as keeping alive that 
martial fire, even now, I am proud to say it, not extinct in the bosoms of 
the corps. Peter Foolscap, an illustrious private of the band, is of my 
opinion on this point, and expresses himself ready to take the field any 
day except Saturdays—being compelled to be early on that day with Mrs. 
F. at Twickenham. We appeared before Edward “ in complete harness 
and great array of white and black, five and five in a rank.” After us 
came our servants, “ in number an hundred, with great horse and har- 
ness, in white and black, with spears.’? His gracious Majesty, in his 
own “ Journal,” calls us ** well-armed men ; some with feathers, staves, 
and pensils of their colours; some with sleeves and half-coats; some 
with bards and staves :” then goes the King on to say, that our “ horses 
were all fair and great, the wors twould not have been given for less. 
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than t ” In another the King speaks of our “ mock- 
Sights and Cetgen,” and of sway Mosse which thirty “ gentle- 
men” against a hundred assailants. It is no doubt in memory 
<iae gallant act that many of us dine at the Crown and Sceptre, Green- 
wie ° 

In the ‘ of gridiron Queen Mary, we had, indeed, a very busy 
time of it. I pass the solemnity of her coronation, and come at once to 
the civil broil of Wyat, at which awful period we were “ commanded to 
watch in armour that night for the preservation of the Queen’s oye 
It is due to the honour of the corps to state, that on that eventful night 
no man winked. Well, Sir, the order was no sooner givén, than we 
marched up into the Chamber of Presence, with our pole-axes in our 
hands. Whereu n, and who can doubt it? “ the ladies were very 
fearful !’’ And the dusty records, from which I gather this, state that 
the pretty dears began “ to lament, cry, wring their hands, and say, 
Alas! there is some great mischief towards us! we shall all be mee ye 
this night! what a night is this to see the Queen’s chamber full of 
armed men! the like was never seen or heard of!’? And hereupon, 
Sir, a sagacious historian, named Pegge, profoundly observes, “ the 
band in their usual Aabits de la cour, with their battle-axes, was an 
object familiar to the ladies; but the panic arose from seeing them in 
the same place in armour, and on such an occasion.”? Now, Sif, what 
think you was our conduct? Like roaring lions, we shook our pole-axes 
and cried to be let out upon the foe, swearing an oath, that we are all 
ready to repeat, namely, “ that the Queen should see us fell down her 
enemies that day before her face.”” Whether happily or not, Wyat was 
taken without our help, when the Queen, with great condescension, 
gave us mighty thanks for our good intentions. 

re was a very material honour conferred upon the corps on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, that royal and considerate virgin gra- 
ciously allowing us “diet at a ath table.” Lord Hunsdon, the 
Queen's maternal cousin, was appointed our captain; and all of us at- 
tended the Queen at Hunsdon House, in 1580; our dress being black 
cloaks, with ruffs about our“hecks, and gold chains over our necks, all 
other parts of the dress being of colours at the “ sweet will’’ of the 
wearer. 

Queen Elizabeth, who, as it is well known, died unmarried and a 
virgin, made out some ey! pretty rules of good behaviour for our corps, 
commanding us to use “ honest communicacion with sobernes, that is 
to wit, without oathes or any rage in talk,” to which admirable com- 
mand is to be attributed all the present, and doubtless, all the future 
virtues of our illustrious band. Jack Lot, the auctioneer, does swear 
a little, to be sure; but for all he’s a tradesmen, very like a gentleman. 
The glory of the band—I bleed to write it—declined with the death of 
the great Elizabeth. We were, Sir, to use her cousin Hunsdon’s words, 
** a nursery to breed up deputies of Ireland, ambassadors into foreign 
parts, counsellors of state, captains of the guard, governors of places, 
and commanders in the wars both by land and sea.” Perhaps it is re- 


served for the reign of another Queen to choose a deputy, an ambassa- 
dor, or a councillor from her loyal gentlemen! The virgin Elizabeth 
knew what was due to her own dignity, what was necessary to the per- 
fection of a Gentleman-at-Arms; for we have it recorded of that mag- 
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nanimous Princess, that she refused to have an incomplete candidate 
enrolled, “ because he wanted a tooth.”” And now—but, no, I will-nét 
Pry into the jaws of my brethren-in-arms. 

trust, however, that I shall not be misunderstood, when I give it as 
my disinterested opinion, that even at the present moment, some two or 
three might be picked from our body, with shoulders equal to any 
burthen of state. Look at Sir Christopher Hatton: he was first Gen- 
tleman-Pensioner—next Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber—Captain of 
the Yeoman of the Guard—Vice Chamberlain—a Knight of the Garter 
—and at last, High Chancellor. I say, nothing; but £ must ask—may 
there not be another Sir Christopher ? 

In the time of James the First, the band fell upon evil days—we had 
a conspirator among us—one Percy, cousin to the Duke of Northumber- 
land, captain of our body, who smelt hugely of the Gunpowder Plot ! 
The pensioner escaped hanging by the sword, and the unfortunate Duke 
was fined 30,000/. on “ admitting his kinsman, whom he knew to be 
a popish recusant, into the band, without tendering to him the oath!” 
In this reign another evil befel us—we were put upon hoard-wages. 

We were not very busy during the reign of Charles the First, merely 
riding at certain seasons ‘* near his Majesty’s person, suffering none of 
mean condition,’ or any one unknown to us, “ to come near his Ma- 
jesty.”’ We made a tolerable show at the King’s return from Scot- 
land, but were no part of the state of that arch-rebel and regicide, Oliver 
Cromwell. 

When Charles the Second of glorious memory returned to stanch the 
wounds of his bleeding country, such of us as were living rushed from our 
hiding-places to receive him, having “ deemed ourselves suspended rather 
than disbanded.” In the following July, when the King dined at 
Guildhall, we went on foot on each side of his Majesty’s coach, under 
the command of our captain, the valorous Henry Wentworth, Earl of 
Cleveland, with pistols in our hands! We also officiated at the Coro- 
nation. 

About the year 1672, we were reduced from fifty to forty, at which 
golden number we have since stood. In the reign of James the Second, 
no opportunity presented itself for the display of either the martial 
courage, or the state wisdom of the band. From this time the place and 
authority of a Gentleman-at-Arms were generously thrown open to those 
aspiring and fortunate men who could command sufficient money to pa 
- handsomely down for the dignity. Hence, we are now a little mixed. 
Queen Anne, with unaccountable eccentricity, declared “ her pleasure 
to be that no officer or servant whatsoever that is or shall be of her 
family or household, do presume to sell or buy, or suffer to be sold or 
bought, any office or place therein, under pain of incurring her Majesty’s 
displeasure.” Queen Anne continued to “ declare,” and the “ Gentle- 
men”’ continued to buy and sell. 

In 1782, a meddling man, named Edmund Burke, brought an inso- 
lent Bill into Parliament, proposing that no post under the command of 
the captain of the band should be sold, but be supplied thereafter by 
officers of the army or navy upon half-pay, of a certain standing, from 
the date of their first commission. This flagitious attempt was met by 
our valorous band, who, armed with the subjoined petition, assaulted the 
House of Commons. They state :— 

March.—vot, Lu, NO, CCYII. 25 
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“ That in confidence of being permitted to sell such office or place, 
your petitioners have been induced to give, onan average, one thousand 
guineas for the same. 

“ That the salary of such office or place, after payment of the land- 
tax and other outgoings, seldom producing more than the net annual 
sum of one hundred and seventy-nine, and the expense of the necessary 
regimental or uniform dress of your petitioners being deducted thereout, 
reduce the income to about seventy-nine pounds per annum :— 

“That many of your petitioners being gentlemen of small fortunes, 
and having little else to depend on than their income, and some of 
your petitioners being married and having children, will- be very much 
distressed if they should not be permitted to sedi their offices or places.”’ 

This pathetic appeal to British bosoms was of course successful, to 
the confusion of the author of a pamphlet called, as I have heard, “* The 
Sublime and Beautiful,” and the band still enjoy their proud prerogative 
of buying and selling. Thus, for an average sum of“ one thousand gui- 
neas,’’ a cheesemonger may go into red, wear a sword and feather, and by 
the superficial vulgar be mistaken for a captain ; for 1am most happy to 
say, that our uniform fortunately goes very far to favour the delusion. 

I had almost omitted to state that there is another eminent, most 
honourable, and not less pleasant duty, in addition to those I have 
already named, devolving upon us: we have the prescriptive right 
of carrying up the royal dinner on coronations : it is for us to set “a 
dainty dish ’’ before the new-crowned king. 

I have now, as I trust, most excellent Sir, given you a succinct 
account of the rise and progress of our band. There may have been 
times when it numbered richer soldiers—but never men more loyal. 
It was only yesterday that Private Redtape—he is a very distinguished 
attorney in Lyon’s Inn—declared, in allusion to any invasion of these 
realms that might take place by France or America, that he was ready 
to fight to the last drop of his blood, provided that the action did not 
take place in term time. 

Depend upon it, my dear Sir, that I shall lose none of the thousand 
opportunities which my high station offers to me, of sending you the 
most faithful account of men and manners in this gorgeous city. In 
accordance with your wish, I have “ begun with the beginning,”’ that is, 
with the history of our corps. Though my next letters may not savour 
so much of the antiquary, they will, I trust, be no less welcome to the 
distinguished circle whom you delight to honour at Mousehole. I hope 
by the next to send you a picture of my uniform, with a cast of our 
button: these things, trifling to meaner minds, are, I know, welcome to 
the student of military antiquity. I remain, my dear Sir, 

Your affectionate pupil and friend, 
Gustavus Nias. 

P.S. Depend upon it, I will not forget “the nutmeg-grater.” I pro- 
mise nothing ; but have great hopes that I shall be enabled to get a 
brilliant name or two for your subscribers to The Saucepan. A brother 


— told me a day or two ago that in London “ there was nothing 
ike tin.” 
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Gustavus Nibs to Dorothy Nibs, Mousehole, Cornwall. 


My dear Dolly,—I have scarcely time to write a line, having to pre- 
pare for to-morrow’s levee. My head is in such a whirl with the 
wonders about me, that I cannot as yet redeem my promise of telling 
you all about the thousand fine things to be seen and heard in London 
—the court, the opera, &c., &c., must remain for future letters. 

I hope for the sake of a certain person, that I shall be able to remain 
constant ; but really, my dear sister, there ought to be great allowances 
for a gentleman suddenly removed from your village to St. James's. 

However, to my immediate object in writing to you. Mr. Honey- 
brush, a very admirable and consequently very fashionable artist, has 
done our band the honour of publishing the prospectus of a work of 
portraits, to be called “The Beauties of the Gent emen-at-Arms.” I 
need not, Dolly, tell you who will be in the first Number. You who 
live-in the country and have only seen engravings from those prigs, 
the old masters, can have no idea of the “ Beauties” of Mr. Honey- 
brush; he makes a Countess look as sweet as a piece of confectionary ; 
and, if all his ladies are of sugar, what do you think his “ gentlemen” 
will be? He has, however, only two or three sets of eyes, chins, and 
noses ; but has very kindly sent me all the patterns to choose from. 

The work will be published with brief biographies to accompany the 
portraits, There is in London a great encouragement of the arts after 
this laudable fashion—every class has now its “ Beauties,” and “ Bio- 
graphies.” It was but yesterday that I saw proposed to publish “ Beau- 
ties of Lord’s Cricket Ground,”’ the best batters to be in line, and the 
hest bowlers-in stipple. The “ White-bait Club” at Blackwall—a 
delicious place through a seven-mile ride of sugar-bakers—contemplate 
a similar publication. 

Pray name our “ Beauties” to a certain person—I ought to write to 
her, but really have no time—and pel aah 8 ask if she would like a 
copy with my portrait—and if so, whether coloured or plain? 

And now, my dear Dolly, let me implore you to keep your heart ; for 
who knows where I may be able to bestow it for you? 


Your affectionate brother, 
Miss Nibs, Mousehole. Gustavus Nips. 


P.S. Your fears so prettily expressed, that the music of our corps 
will spoil wy ears for your spinette, are, be assured, quite groundless: 
we have no band; albeit, on an introduction to one of our “gentlemen,” 
a wax-chandler with a good bank account, I certainly did mistake him 
for a half-cast drummer, 

Your alarm about my daring horsemanship is also unnecessary; we 
are no longer a cavalry force; though I am happy to say, with a proper 
veneration for old institutions, all of us rigidly retain our spurs. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Barrister. “ A Residence in Greece and Turkey, by Francis 
Hervé.’”’—This is alively, various, andamusing book. It would probably 
under the name of gossiping, but, after all, what is more amusing 
than gossip, and what else can now be written about Europe? All that 
was once wise, strange, and profound has become commonplace, trifling, 
and shallow. Europe is now all one rail-road. There is not a bramble 
from Calais to Constantinople that has not been sketched, lithographed, 
and moralized over, within the last five years. Our British travellers 
trample all the oddities of the earth into dust. They move, like the her- 
rings, in shoals and columns, migrate with the first sunshine of spring, 
carry themselves, their purses, and their portfolios to every corner of 
Europe, and, like the herrings, after having become a tiresome com- 
modity everywhere, come back divested of all their superfluity, to hide 
their heads in the fog and frost of our island, until the winter breaks up 
again, and they migrate once more. 


The Colonel. Some years ago, on my way to Paris, on some matters 
connected with our embassy ; as I embarked in the steam-boat at the 
Tower, [ met a rather showy figure at breakfast, who frankly enough 
told me that he was the son of a Birmingham manufacturer, going to 
Calais, on a speculation in buttons, and, as a slight appendage to his 
speculation, to see France, which he conceived would be perfectly effected 
by seeing Calais. This comprehensive traveller and I parted on Calais 
pier, he to his buttons and | to my journey. I.had not been four-and- 
twenty hours in Paris, when I found him in the coffee-room at Meurice’s, 
having exhausted Calais, and determining to see a little more of the 
world. In two days I set out for Vienna with despatches. My first 
day was spent in the ambassador’s bureau, my second in rambling 
through the curiosities of that very curious city. In the evening, hap- 
pening to step into a coffee-house on the Prater, I saw my Birmingham 
friend calmly discussing his coffee and cigar. He told me, that having 
seen Paris in twelve hours, he thought that he might as well annex 
Vienna to his route, and have it to say that he had seen something which his 
townsmen had not seen. In another week I was on my way to Greece. 
I found him engaged in a boxing-match with a Greek among the pillars 
of the Parthenon. The combat having ceased, much to the disadvan- 
tage of the redcapped and rogueish countryman of Achilles, the man of 
buttons told me that he had been driven out of Vienna on finding it crowded 
with his townsmen, and that he was about to leave Greece, for the same 
reason. We then parted, as I presumed for the last time ; but crossing 
Egypt on my way to India, and turning off the road to see the Pyramids, 
what should I see at the foot of the Pyramid of Cheops but my travelling 
friend once more! His story was still the same. Sick of being hunted 
down by his countrymen, he bad thrown himself into the first steam- 
boat that passed the Pirzeus ; it was bound for Alexandria, When I found 
him, he was in extreme ill-temper—the only habitable hut in the 
neighbourhood being hired a week before by a party of his indefatigable 
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townsmen. He was then in doubt whether he should go to India or 
Abvssinia, determined to have it to say that he had seen some part of 
the world by himself, yet almost making up his mind to the certainty of 
finding some button-making friend, already anticipating him, whether he 
pitched his tent on the summit of the Himalaya, or watered his camel at 
the sources of the Nile. 


The Rector. Hervé’s book is constructed on a principle which might 
render any book amusing. The author is an artist; and he writes his 
book with constant reference to his art ; he gives portraits of the principal 
personages, constantly attends to the picturesque, and enlivens his pages 
with anecdotes of national manners as they meet the eye. In Greece 
there are neither cathedrals, nor pictures to decorate them, if the cathe- 
drals existed. Thus we escape one great source of weariness in modern 
travels. They have no penitentiaries, no tread-mills, no mechanics’ 
institutes, no workhouses like palaces, and no palaces like workhouses. 
Thus the reader escapes the intolerable ennui of their description. The 
political economists, and their shallow profundities, make no figure 
whatever in these volumes, and the author is reduced to the necessity, so 
terrible to nine-tenths of modern travellers, of dispensing with the guide- 
book, telling only what he saw, hearing only what passed around him, 
and giving the whole to the reader, in the gay, quick, and pleasant strain 
of an amusing talker over the fireside. 


The Doctor. * The Widow’s Offering.””—This book derives a pecu- 
liar interest from its circumstances. It is a collection of tales and essays 
by an individuai of ability and worth, the late William Pitt Scargill, 
published for the benefit of his widow. 


The Barrister. Scargill was a man of intelligence, who was snatched 
away from life when he was just soy his career. His style of 
writing, like his style of thinking, had the faults of immaturity—harsh- 
ness, and a propensity to touch upon the gloomy side of things. But he 
had the redeeming quality of vigour. He thought with force, he de- 
scribed with feeling, and he reasoned with accuracy. The tales and 
essays in these volumes have the disadvantage of being collected without 
his revision, but they were well worth preserving; and while men of 
talent will regret the early loss of kindred ability, men of benevolence will 
wish well to the success of a work, whose purposes are almost sacred— 
the sustenance of the orphan and the widow. 


The Colonel. “Travels in Arabia.”’—Since the war, the spirit of the 
naval and military profession has grown more intellectual. ‘The soldier 
has mixed general knowledge with the details of his profession. The 
sailor has added the investigation of remote shores and wild countries to 
his nautical knowledge. The consequence, in both cases, has been a large 
accession to our general intelligence. Lieutenant Welleted, the author 
of these volumes, is an officer of the East India Company’s Navy, who 
had been employed for some years on the survey of the southern and 
western coasts of Arabia. Urged by an honourable curiosity, his 
original intention was to traverse the countries of which those coasts 
are the border. An expedition sent by the Pacha of Egypt to invade 
the coffee country seemed to offer a favourable opportunity for penetrat- 
ing into the interior. Luckily for himself, some official delays of our 
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Indian Government withheld him. When those delays were at an end, 
and he was on the point of starting, the formidable intelligence arrived, 
that the Egyptian army had been outgeneralled, had beeri drawn by the 
Arabs into a defile, been attacked there, and almost totally destroyed. 


The Rector. Arabia has an interest for us, arising from its connexion 
with the history of the human race, with the Israelite migrations, with 
the Patriarchal manners, preserved to the present day; and with that 
singularly brilliant period, when the savage Saracen, pouring from his 
deserts at once on Europe, Africa, and Asia, because the wonder and the 
light of mankind. Whether the heart of Arabia still contains the secret 
source of that extraordinary splendour which, under the Caliphs, flashed 
from Bagdad to Grenada, and which totally threw into eclipse all the 
pomps of Western Europe, is an guy which has long excited literar 
curiosity. Burckhardt, Niebuhr, and a succession of distinguished 
travellers, have attempted the solution. The question still defies the 
search, but the country becomes known in the effort to investigate the 
habits of the people. The Syrian frontier has been surveyed; Burck- 
hardt examined the countries surrounding Mecca and Medina, Niebuhr 
a part of Yemen. The object of Lieutenant Wellsted’s ambition was to 
traverse the great provinces of Hadramaut and Oman, with the shore of 
the Persian Gulf, portions hitherto almost wholly unknown to Eu- 
ropean inquiry. 


The Doctor, It is singular that three of the most remarkable men of 
the present time, and certainly the three most sweeping innovators, 
should be three Mahometans—the Sultan, the Viceroy of Egypt, and 
the Imam of Muskat. Lieutenant Wellsted arrived at Muskat in No- 
vember 1835, and was received by its Prince with great courtesy. The 
Imam has long established a character for munificence, and more than 
Arab urbanity ; but the Lieutenant was still surprised at his excess of 
both. The Prince exhibited an actual eagerness to show him all kinds 
of civilities. We must remember that the British officer came fortified 
with the letter of the Indian Government, with which the Arab has the 
good sense to wish to be on the best possible terms. He declared that 
it afforded him the “ most real pleasure’? to have the opportunity of show- 
ing, in this instance, the strength of his attachment to the British, 
adding, “ That these were not words of the tongue, but of the heart.” 
He followed these verbal civilities by the more substantial ones of an 
extremely handsome present, consisting of a fine horse, a brace of grey- 
hounds, and a gold-mounted sword; adding to this the intimation, that 
all the resources which the country afforded for his journey should be at 
his service, that all the expenses of camels, guides, &c., should be 
defrayed, and letters should be prepared for all the chiefs of the pro- 
vinces. The Lieutenant calls him a truly noble character, and, if hos- 
pitality deserves the panegyric, it was well applied. 


The Colonel. Sayyid Said, the Imam, in more tumultuous times 
would probably have been a great conqueror. He has experience, 
having reigned twenty-seven years; and he is still in perhaps that 
period of life which most combines maturity of understanding with 
vigour of frame, being just fifty-two. He has a fine, tall figure, a striking 
countenance, and a commanding air. But he has the Bedowin sim- 
plicity of habits : he never wears jewels, never drinks wine, never adopts 
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costly robes, and pays a daily visit to his mother, a matter which pe- 
culiarly pleases the people, as a vestige of patriarchal reverence. 


The Rector. The habits of Mahometanism are so fatal to all true 
dignity of character, that the man must have extraordinary powers of 
mind who can preserve himself from falling into the lowest excesses of 
6 ge Breen extortion. But the Imam has contrived to keep clear of 
those abominations. His ports are distinguished by the absence of all 
oppressive imposts on trade, his tribunals by the absence of all arbitrary 
punishments: he is liberal, just, and brave; and all those qualities 
together have procured for him throughout Arabia the expressive title 
of the Second Omar. 


The Doctor. One of the singular circumstances in this singular go- 
verment is, that the Prince must be somewhat of a priest. To obtain 
the title of Imam, the chief, at his election, must have theological 
attainments sufficient to qualify him to preach before the electing 
chieftains. The present Prince, not conceiving himself to. be equal to 
the display, shrank from it, and, though it did not defeat his succession, 
yet it mutilated his title ; forno Arab calls him the Imam. He is simply 
Sayyid (the Prince). But he has exhibited a merit of higher import- 
ance than fluency in the Koran. He tolerates all religions—whatever 
may be the hatred of the Jew to the man of the Mosque, the hatred is 
not returned ; the Jew is here neither compelled to live in a particular 
and noisome quarter as in Rome, nor to go outof the Mahometan’s way 
as in Persia, nor to wear a dress marked for popular scorn as throughout 
the half of Europe, nor to ride on an ass as in Turkey, nor be mulcted, 
buffeted, and fleeced as everywhere, England alone excepted. In the 
Imam’s dominions he finds a rest to the sole of his foot, makes money, 
keeps it, and is a vigorous trafficker in everything that can be bought 
or sold by man. 


The Colonel. Oriental habits are repulsive to our tastes. But the 
riches, variety, mingling of colours, and novelty of faces and forms, 
always make the scenes of oriental life like the scenes and grouping of 
a stage. The whole is a masquerade, showy, strange, and theatrical. 
Lieutenant Wellsted happened to go on board one of the Arab vessels 
to get some letters. This was a huge misshapen hulk of at least four 
hundred tons, yet this vessel had but a single mast and a single sail, 
though the sail was sufficiently large, being spread on a yard no less 
than a hundred and fifty feet in length, and containing more canvas 
than the courses of the largest first-rates in the royal navy, The decks 
were a moving crowd of beings of every colour and of every clime ; 
Persians with their flowing and rich-coloured dress, Arabs with their 
turbans and cloaks of broad alternate stripes, the Beluche with his 
flowing hair and white garments, the Armenian approaching more 
nearly to the dress of the Frank, and the African negro in a state of 
nature, except a slight cloth round the waist. The crew amounted to 
a hundred and fifty men, chiefly blacks, but the most curious part of 
the whole was their orchestra. Whether idle or at work, about ten of 
the number were always appointed to sing for them. A sharp-voiced 
boy leads the concert, and the rest follow with a chorus of deep basses 
accompanied by the beating of tambourines or anything else on which 
they can drum, During this performance they frequently burst out 
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into a dance: the music of course intolerable to European ears, the 
instruments deafening, and the dance hideous; yet all so delightful to 
the Africans, that the singers howl till they can howl no more, the 
dancers dance till they sink on the deck, and every muscle of every 
black visage of the crew is convulsed with rapture. 


The Doctor. “* Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of King Charles 
the Second.”—Mrs. Jameson has already made herself known by her 
work on the ‘* Characteristics of Women,” and here presents to the 
world a succession of those portraits, which once employed the genius 
of Lely and the elaborate skill of Kneller. The visitors of Windsor 
and its galleries are familar with the faces of those handsome women. 
Their faces, as works of art, are confessedly more valuable than their 
lives as examples of manners. But Mrs. Jameson, by judiciously 
avoiding to tell all that ought not to be told, and telling all that was 
really interesting, has produced a work which will doubtless acquire 
all the popularity which it deserves. A portion of the work, and 
much the most interesting, is given to criticisms on the styles of 
painting and costume in the reign of Charles. 


The Barrister. The French have obtained the universal reputation 
of being the masters of taste in dress and everything else, yet nothing 
could be more undeserved than their title, and nothing more unlucky 
than theirinfluence. All the frightful fashions of Europe have emanated 
from Paris. Three centuries ago every nation had a peculiar costume, 
and generally a graceful one. At length France took the lead in fashion, 
and from that moment the human figure throughout all Europe was one 
vast caricature. Full-bottomed wigs, stiff-skirted coats, and bags 
making the men monstrous; vast towers of hair, naked shoulders, stays 
like cuirasses, rouge, and patches, forming the display of the women— 
the dress which those absurdities superseded having been compara- 
tively easy, simple, and elegant; the hair in ringlets, the robe rich 
without tawdriness, and the whole costume exhibiting the form to 
advantage. 


The Doctor. Yet the King, though living so long in France, had 
some hereditary taste. In 1666 he attempted to remodel the frightful 
costume ofthe fashionable crowd. This he made a matter of state, and, 
debating it in council, pledged himself never to depart from it. But 
Charles’s pledges were, like all his other resolutions—for the moment, 
and the “ Order in Council’ was suffered to fall to the grownd in a 
short time. Yet the dress was handsome, and ought to have super- 
seded for ever the abomination of those stiff skirts and ungainly decora- 
tions, which for a century formed the misery of every gentleman of 
Europe, and still makes that caricature of all grace the court dress. 
Charles's model consisted of a long close vest of black, either cloth or 
velvet, pinked with white satin ; over this a loose robe or cloak, such as 
is worn by the Polish gentry, and buskins. The King said that his 
object was at once elegance and thrift. The courtiers laid wagers that 
he would change his mind ; and those who thus laid them might be sure 
to win. The unchangeable dress soon disappeared. 


The Rector. But the more interesting part of the volume consists 
of sketches of the court painters. Lely was the first favourite; he was a 
Westphalian, and came to this country in 1641. Even in his com- 
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mencement he must have obtained remarkable notice, as he was em- 
ployed to paint the unhappy Charles a short time before his ruin; and 
even Cromwell sat to him. The anecdote is on record that the Lord 
Protector, probably observing the delicacy of Lely’s pencil, told him 
that, unless he painted every mole and wrinkle on his face, he should 
not be paid a farthing. ; 


The Doctor. His pencil was made for the female countenance. An 
Hyde, Duchess of York, who had collected round her some of the 
loveliest young women of England, gave Lely an order to paint their 
portraits. Those formed the commencement of the gallery of “The 
Windsor Beauties.”? His success was striking : his fame was established 
at once, and every pretty woman of England pined to have her beauty 
perpetuated by a pencil which showered youth, grace, and loveliness 
on the whole generation. 


The Barrister. Walpole ridicules Lely. But what did not Walpole 
ridicule? That man of wit and whim, with the keenest perception of 
elegance, yet the broadest propensity to libel—Walpole, who spent his 
life in courting the popularity which he affected to despise, and died 
making a laborious provision for the posthumous reputation which he 
laughed at in every one else ; declaring himself weighed down with the 
burthen of opulence, yet purchasing his pictures with the narrowness 
of a broker; scoffing at the emptiness of ambition, yet employing his 
years in the purchase of tea-cups and toys; a laborious idler, a courtly 
scorner of courts, with all the frivolity of fashion, and all the spleen of 
solitude; at once the heaviest of authors and the liveliest of letter- 
writers ; always failing where he determined on future fame, always 
succeeding where ‘he scribbled for the mere amusement of the hour; 
Walpole has left behind him the most miscellaneous, fantastic, and con- 
tradictory character of any man in the literary history of his country. 


The Colonel. What, for instance, can be more extravagant than his 
charging Lely with false taste, in placing some of his female figures in 
groves and gardens? This he describes as making them “ trail fringes 
and embroidery through meadows and purling streams.’”” What more 
suitable than the beauty of Nature to the beauty of woman ; the summer 
landscape of England tothe magnificent loveliness of the higher orders 
of the English female form and features ? 


The Rector. When Lely, rich, and fatigued with success, was about to 
retire, Kneller was adopted by the Court. He was a Saxon, and his 
style bore the harshness which seems to belong to the German school, 
by some law of Nature. He arrived at a fortunate time for public 
praise. The literature of England was then recovering from the dulness 
of the reign of puritanism, and from the more dangerous degeneracy in- 
troduced by Charles and France. Kneller rose into fame, as the Au- 
gustan age of England began to display itself. He became the friend of 
all the leading names of literature ; and if he gave them a place on his 
canvas, they returned the service tenfold by “ marrying his memory to 
immortal verse.” 


The Doctor. Our age is niggardly in its honours to the arts, com- 
pared even with the reign of William the Third, Dutchman as he was, 
Kneller was knighted by him, and commissioned to paint his gallery at 
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Hampton Court. George the First gave him a baronetcy, and Leopold 
created him a Knight of the Empire. He was monarch of painting in 
for half a century. The “ Hampton Court”. beauties were 

inted by him for William. Inferior to Lely’s in colouring, they excel 
propriety :—they almost mark the spirit of the reigns. Painting, 
like poetry, oratory, and all the other brilliancies of the human mind, 
has its caprices. There are times when it bursts out with unexpected 
splendour, and times when it sinks into equally unexpected nothingness, 
and the world begins to think that the genius of the pencil has departed 
among men. Thus the reigns of the First and Second Georges were 
blanks. In the reign of the Third George, Reynolds suddenly started 
up with a new sense of elegance, and a new faculty ef colour—the 
English Titian. His grace combined with truth, his delicacy with 
spirit, and his simplicity with grandeur, made him the noblest portrait 
painter that Europe had seen since the days of Vandyke. Excellence 
naturally produces imitation, and he formed a school of painters, But 
imitation implies inferiority ; and in some examples the distance between 
the leader and the followers was measureless. But Reynolds taught 
his countrymen the secret of colour, and to him, perhaps, they owe their 


existing superiority to the dry, hard, and stony performances of the Con- 
tinental pencil. 


The Colonel. Again at a long interval, another man of genius was to 
teach the English Artists that painting possessed variety of captivation. 
Lawrence was the painter of elegance. An humble origin and imper- 
fect education did not prevent his attaining the finest skill in represent- 
ing the highest order of noble beauty, He was by Nature the painter 
of Courts. His portraits of the Peerage, the Statesmen, and the beau- 
ties of England, would make a gallery superior to either that of Lely or 
Kneller in grace, beauty, and dignity. His ome was inferior to 
that of his great predecessors; but in expression he had no superior, 
and in elegance, perhaps, no equal. The public will look with some 
anxiety for the forthcoming numbers of Mrs. Jamieson’s work. 


The Rector. “ Royston Gower.’’—Thomas Miller, the author of these 
volumes, is one of those individuals which few countries but England 
could produce, aud which England does itself especial honour by patron- 
izing. Without those advantages which colleges and classics give to the 
more fortunate, uneducated, but by his own vigorous determination, sti- 
mulated to poetry only by the natural instincts of a poet, and urged to 
authorship only by a sense of the beauty of Nature, he comes forward, 
neither deprecating criticism, nor a subject for its severity. In these 
volumes he leads us back to a period of remarkable interest, yet of little 
notoriety ; the time when the great struggle began between the despotism 
of the Norman Kings, and the privileges of the Barons of England, 
when slavery had made the lower orders lawless, power had made the 
Barons tyrannical, and prerogative had made the monarch a despot. 
Yet those were the rough materials out of whose collison arose the 
spark which finally kindled the national mind into freedom. 


The Barrister. The interval from the death of the Conqueror to the 
commencement of the early French wars was one of the most remarkable 
in the history of British liberty. The struggles were imperfect, desul- 
tory, and unfruitful ; but the principle was there. The Papal influence, 
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then in its supreme authority, compressed the energies of the nation on 
one side, the weight of the throne compressed them on the'‘other; but 
they found an oftlet in the power of the Barons, and in a mingled 
stream of hope and fear, ambition and courage, at length spread forth, 
and the land for the fertility of the more fortunate ages to come. 


The Doctor. The present romance, in adopting the reign of John, has 
the advantage of finding in the principal character of the time, John 
himself, a personage admirably fitted for the pencil of romance. The 
"mixture of violence and timidity, rashness and cunning, decision and 
irresoluteness, which formed the features of the King’s lite, are the na- 
tural food of powerful invention. The period too has its charms for the 
romancer. The haughty seclusion of the Barons in their castles, with 
their proud display in the field ; the saintly pomps of the life of convents, 
with the boldness of the Abbots in the presence of the throne, and their 
unbounded domination over the people; even the rude license, and the 
lawless gallantry of the forest life, when, if John was King of England, 
and the Baron lord of his castle, Robin Hood was monarch of me 
Sherwood, all offer a mass of materials, at once glittering and solid, to 
the imagination. 


The Barrister. The author’s preface is by no means the least in- 
teresting part of his book. Disclaiming all desire of borrowing from his 
predecessors, he tells us that he consulted only his own feelings for his 
sentiments, and Nature for his scenery. On the latter point he says, 
in striking language, that in laying his scene in Sherwood Forest, how- 
ever timidly he might have trod among kings, prelates, and barons, he 
has planted hjs foot boldly in the fastnesses of his own woods; that 
Sherwood Forest had long been to him one of those vast temples, of Na- 
ture, “in which the heart fills with worship, in which the me bows 
down before the grandeur which pervades the silent space, and is hushed 
amid its own contemplations ;” and that, though now far away from its 
solitude, he still remembers a few spots with their green gloom, sylvan 
beauty, and holy silence, which were never more lovely when Robin 
Hood marshalled his merry men under the greenwood-tree. 

The Colonel. “* Men of Character, by Douglas Jerrold.”—The name 
of this author has become known by several of the prettiest and most 
touching petite pieces on the modern stage. He now tries his strength 
in a broader walk of authorship, and in these volumes gives us sketches 
of some of the curious varieties of human-kind. Taking his men and 
women from the common orders of life, he throws them into those strong 
lights which bring out all their colours; and in a succession of scenes, 
whose singularity is fully consistent with their truth, and in dialogues 
of remarkable shrewdness and strength of expression, he “ holds the 
mirror up to Nature.” 


The Barrister. The story of Jack Runnymede, the “ man of many 
thanks,”’ is a clever and amusing caricature of an Englishman, always 
boasting of the superiority of everything English. The propensity is an 
honest one, much more honest than its opposite ; but it may be pushed to 
a burlesque length, and this the author has certainly done. Jack is a con- 
stitutional optimist, perpetually involved in scrapes, and in every trouble 
exclaiming still “ thanks to his stars that he was born in a free 
country !”’ 
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The Rector. Still the caricature is not ill-natured, Jack’s genealogy 
for instance, comes in question. His descent is proved to be Norman, 
by a purchase from the conscience of the Heralds* Office. What if his 
immediate tage is humble, does that dis the antiquity of his 
blood? What is the history of all, even the noblest, but a history of 
rises and falls, of bright days and dark, of glittering generations, and of 
generations good for nothing ? The author wisely disdains to admit an 
negative proof whatever in the matter of his hero’s blood. “That a 
Runnymede has been known to sit in the stocks, shall be no evidence 
that a Runnymede has not sat on the bench :—that another has been 
whipped for picking pockets, shall not annihilate a Runnymede, once 
high in the Exchequer :—that one of the family who has rung the bell 
of ascavanger, shall not deafen us to the appeal of him who once carried 
a milk-white wand in the Presence. It is with the tree of genealogy as 
with the oak of the forest ; we boast of the timbers it has given to a state 
vessel, but we rarely talk of the three-legged stools, the broom-sticks, 
and tobacco-stoppers made from the ends and chips.” 


The Rector. In Jack’s notion all the concomitants of popular license 
are the natural result of public freedom, and under this amusing error, 
he of course burlesques our national boast. Thus, in lauding the freedom 
of election, he is reminded of the candidate half smothered in mud on 
the hustings. “ Why yes,” says Jack, “ even suppose he had been killed 
by the mob, was there not freedom of election, and would he not have 
died an Englishman?’ But he has a capital hit at a Westminster 
patriot —"You voted of course as usual,” says he, addressing the 
patriot. “ Why no, not this time,” said the patriot, Mr. Fibb; and he 
gently rubbed his second chin along his neckcloth. ‘‘ How so ?’’ says 
the astonished Jack ; “‘ been bribed? Yet, to be sure, it’s no affair of mine. 
Like myself you are free; you are an Englishman, and yet I thought 
your principles were fixed.” To this home-thrust the patriot’s reply 
1s, on what are called general principles, which mean principles that are 
never applicable to particular occasions. ‘“ Why they are fixed immu- 
tably,” said the patriot, and he played with his watch-chain. “ Havn’t I 
the autographs of Alfred, and Oliver Cromwell, and Algernon Sydney, 
and Kosciusko, and Lord Russell? but in this instance, the court can- 
didate, is the friend of Mr. .’ It turns out that this Mr. is the 
manager of a theatre, who has put Mr. Fibb on the free list, a matter 
which decides his vote against his conscience ; so delicate is the pivot on 
which Westminster patriotism can sometimes turn. 

The Barrister. A not less characteristic scene is the result of Jack’s 
experiment in freedom of election. He is stepping into the mail to 
exercise what he pronounces “the noblest right of an Englishman,” to 
choose a maker of new laws and a mender of old ones, when he is sud- 
denly arrested on a writ for two thousand pounds. He is all astonish- 
ment; he does not owe two thousand pennies, nor has ever heard the 
name of his creditor before. Jack indignantly menaces the parties 
with the severity of the law, but the bailiff is callous, and carries him to 








a lock-up house. There, Jack raves in vain. After a few days’ confine- 
ment, the bailiff begs his pardon, regrets the whole affair as a mistake, 
and Jack foaming with rage flies toa solicitor. The solicitor calmly 
informs him that to take his action is folly, unless the culprit is able to 
pay damages, and that in this instance the bird is not worth powder and 
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shot. To make his disappointment still more vexatious, he receives at 
the same moment a letter informing him that the election is over—that 
his single vote would have carried it—and that the casting voice of the 
returning officer had given it against his candidate. Sull, this inye- 
terate optimist is not yet broken down. He looks to the future for 
revenge, and thanks his stars that he is an Englishman, The arrest 
was, of course, an election trick. 


The Rector. But there is one scene in his place of detention which 
should be rescued from the rest, as evidence of the author’s powers, 
should he apply them to subjects of a higher grade. The history of 
Morland, the painter, has been well known as one of the most melan- 
choly examples of fine faculties ruined by habitual intoxication. Morland 
is one of the tenants of the lock-up house. The bailiff, aware of the 
value of his pencil, keeps him constantly employed in painting, under 
promises of his speedy release. Eyes (the bailiff), leading Jack to his 
room, hears himself assailed by a vocabulary of the strongest Billings- 
gate. -This proceeds from Morland, who is now nearly drunk. The 
bailiff opens the door ; Jack, with some difficulty, makes out the figure 
of a man, from the clouds of tobacco issuing from a short pipe buried to 
the bowl in his mouth. This is the unfortunate painter. “He had 
hung a nightcap on the side of his head, his eyes filled with a sullen 
fire, his brow bent, his face stained with red blots, his chin bristled with 
a fortnight’s beard ; and his scarred lips moving like worms with sup- 
pressed rage; he kept rocking his chair, and growled up in the face of 
Eyes, ‘you robber of the gallows, when am I to get out?’” This 
- remonstrance is softly replied to by the question—whether the bailiff’s 
wife had not sent him the brandy? The brandy has been sent, and 
the empty bottle, dashed to pieces on the hearth, shows that it has been 
used. ‘ Well, you shall have more, Mr. Noland,’’ (Morland), says the 
soothing jailor, “ only, as a keepsake, do me this one little pictur.” 
This the painter refuses furiously, and then pours out his soul in an 
expectoration of wrath against those who regarded his style as not 
perfectly classic. “I’ll work no more for jail-birds,”’ he exclaims. 
“I’m a gentleman—do you mean to say that I am not a gentleman? 
What, because I don’t put dolls upon canvas, and smear petticoats of 
velvet, I’m not a gentleman?” ‘The spirit of the painter revives, 
though the body gives way, for the brandy throws him like clay into 
his seat again. ‘“ Humph, velvet,” he growled ; “ what’s velvet? Is 
any man’s straw like mine? Sir—(Lawrence, we presume) Sir — 
paints lords, and so he’s a Sir. Can he paint a pig ?—he makes judges 
wigs, and fine ladies’ curls.”” And he laughed with fixed teeth. The 
bailiff approaches the table, and bends his head towards a half-finished 
picture of a sow and her litter, devouring it with the looks of a con- 
noisseur. A violent sense of his own merits comes upon the artist; he 
seizes the bailiff by the neck, and crushing his head upon the table, 
compels him to acknowledge his superiority to all the artists of the age. 
All this is vivid and vigorous conception, and if in his next perform- 
ances the author should ny his scenes among higher classes of society, 
he must produce that which the public “ would not willingly let die.” 


The Doctor. *‘ South America and the Pacific.”—These volumes do 
much honour to the author. The Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett, the son of 
Lord Abinger, having been appointed to his Majesty’s mission at Rio 
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Janeiro, has taken advantage of his situation, to give us by far the most 
animated and interésting narrative of travels through South America, 
that we have had for some years. Starting from Plymouth, in August 
1834, in one of his Majesty’s ships, he reached Rio Janeiro in the next 
month, and was, like all strangers, captivated with the yoy en of that 
most beautiful of harbours. Its beauty he describes as all but miracu- 
lous ; the verdure, not in patches, but spreading over the whole scene ; 
the tropical woods, the grandeur of the spacious harbour, the Lay g nd 
shape in the amphitheatre of mountains, then the white city of Ri 
itself, the villas and villages, all presenting a picture surpassing the 
most poetical imagination to conceive. Mr. Scarlett had seen Constan- 
tinople, Naples, Smyrna, and many of the other “show places” of 
Europe and Asia; but no one of those, nor all of them together, seemed 
capable of a moment’s comparison with the charms of the harbour of 
Rio Janeiro, 


The Colonel. A large part of the interest of all remote countries arises 
from the adventures to which their wildness, absence of European comforts, 
and uncivilized habits naturally give rise. One of the narratives, of a boat’s 
company left on a barren island of the Falkland group, equals in the 
misery which was endured, and the fortitude in enduring it, some of 
the sufferings of the early Spanish discoverers of America. The First 
Lieutenant of the Sparrowhawk, Mr. Harmer, had left the vessel, to exa- 
mine the circuit of the island ; his boat’s crew taking winter clothing and 
a fortnight’s provisions. One day, when on the point of completing 
their survey, they ascended a hill, leaving their provisions, boat-cloaks, 
and everything necessary to either their food or comfort, in the cutter, 
under charge of one of the men; the man and cutter were suddenly 
drifted out of the bay; in the attempt to return the cutter was upset, 
and the unfortunate sailor was seen scrambling on the keel, and with the 
boat carried out to sea and lost for ever. After this sight of pain, the 
party had to make their way back to the anchorage, which was at least 
four days’ journey off, if they could find their way, and this under in- 
tense cold, and starving. eir compass was all but useless, for the 
island was shaped like a star-fish. This compelled them continually to 
retrace their steps, and travel to the heads of the bays. They at last 
found a dead whale; in the frenzy of hunger, they ate of this revolting 
meal. It gave them all violent sickness, which lasted a week, and during 
this time their only subsistence was shell-fish, and during their nights 
they were so frozen, that on rising in the morning they were scarcely 
able to separate themselves from each other. At length, all, with the 
exception of a guacho, or peasant, and a midshipman, gave up hope, and 
laid themselves down to die. But those two advanced further, and fed 
upon the Lieutenant’s dog. This desperate meal probably saved the whole 
party, for though the midshipman next day lay down, like his friends, to 
die; the guacho persevered, and mounting a hill, fortunately perceived 
the Sparrowhawk at anchor. By some signal he made his situation 
known, and a boat was despatched from the vessel. The unfortunate 
explorers were then taken on board, but in such a state that they could 
scarcely be recognized. Mr. Scarlett justly adds, that their sufferings 
ought to obtain some recompense from the Kamiratty. 


The Rector. The most singular attempt that was ever made to civilize 
a people was the work of the Jesuits, now nearly a hundred years since. 
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Obtaining the spiritual direction of a vast tract of South ‘America, the 
indolence of the mother country soon suffered it to fall under temporal 
dominion, Any civilization was better than the wildness and misery of 
the Indians, and any authority better than that of Spain. The Jesuits, 
coming from all quarters of Darra had the intelligence, activity, and 
spirit of improvement, that are to be found in Europe alone. They 
turned the wilderness, and the savage into comparative fertility and 
obedience. But the fall of the order, about the widdle of the last cen- 
tury, and the readiness of the slothful to take advantage of other men’s 
labours, turned the eyes of Spain on the Jesuit empire in America, 
Troops were sent for its seizure. The Jesuits were good cultivators, 
but bad generals ; the Indians were faithful subjects, but bad troops, 
Spain took possession of the country, robbed it of all that it possessed, 
and gave it nothing in return but a succession of governors, lazy, ig- 
norant, and rapacious. Spain held and plundered this unluck 

country, until Napoleon fell with his vengeance upon Spain herself. 
The invasion of the Peninsula unintentionally broke the chains of the 
Colonies. The old Spaniards in America were ig sete exiled, and 
massacred in their turn ; and on the kingdom of the Jesuits Dr. Francia 
has erected his dictatorial throne, exercises his authority with tenfold 
the strictness of Spain, is as jealous of foreigners as an Emperor of 
China, and like that monarch of the Mandarin, lives by the sale of tea. 





The Doctor. Mr. Scarlett’s anecdotes of this singular person are 
curious. Francia, though to all intents a monarch, calls himself, and is 
everywhere called, the Doctor. Heis now an old man, but healthy, and 
with all his faculties in full vigour and rigour. Paraguay, the might 
territory to the south of the La Plata, over which the Doctor reigns, had 
shared in the first general convulsions of liberty which once so violently 
shook the whole western world. A triumvirate was established as the 
government ; it was dissolved. A Dictator was chosen. Francia was 
the Dictator; and the singular quiet of the country, while all the other 
states have been like footballs in the game of Revolution, justifies the 
choice of this singular, subtle, whimsical, and energetic old man. 


The Barrister. Francia is a Transatlantic Lycurgus; he prohibits 
change, by prohibiting luxury. In the ancient spirit of the word, he 
regards all strangers as enemies; and the very fact of being found 
within his sovereignty is a crime. If the Doctor happens to be in a 
penny good humour, he merely orders the stranger to be driven head- 
oremost over the frontier; but if in his ordinary temperament, he orders 
him to be seized, sent to some remote corner of the interior, and there 
kept for a succession of years, or for life. Bonpland, the French natural- 
ist, and companion of Humboldt, was thus seized, and sent to cultivate 
the botany of the interior for eleven years. All kinds of remonstrances, 
petitions, and menaces by all authorities, French and Spanish, were 
made, and all made in vain. The Doctor knew the rights of panpener 
ent power, and the unlucky naturalist was taught, like the wife of Blue 
Beard, the price of a too eager curiosity. 


The Rector. The volumes are lively, spirited, and various, written 
with the observation of a man of sense, and the language of a gentle- 
man. We recommend it to the other attaches of her Majesty’s nu- 
merous wide-spread and well-paid embassies to follow his example; and 
if they add nothing to our diplomacy, at least add something to our 
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knowledge. A very important of this work consists in statements 
relative to the ere of steam ct end in the Pacific, and the junction 
of the two oceans by canals, or railroads, across the Isthmus of Darien. 
This must probably wait for a settled government ; but, when once 
achieved, will double the commerce, and change the face of the world. 


Couviche ‘ef Bleadingtons"— "The authores. of Chit valine CARBS the 


most sufficient evidence that the ambition of the fair sex is as little to be 
resisted as theircharms. Lady Blessington’s pen shames nine-tenths of 
our male authorship. While they give years to a romance, her ladyship 
settles the question in a month; and a succession of scenes of real life, 
>! quite as etrong as reality, shifts before the public eye with the rapidity 
of a theatre. 


The Colonel. Her present work is the pendant to the “ Confessions 
of an Elderly Gentleman.”’ Like that amusing specimen of discomfort, 
the heroine passes a long career of fastidiousness ; is sometimes laughed 
at, sometimes deceived, and always disappointed. With every advan- 

that the world can give, she feels the worthlessness of them all; 
and the wit, the beauty, the heiress, and the woman of fashion contrives 
to move through a life which would be not ill exchanged for that of her 
waiting maid. 

The Doctor. One peculiarity of her novel is, the introduction of pretty 
engravings. Mrs. Trollope began this style in her work on America, 
ef the piquancy of the engravings evidently more than assisted the 
piquancy of the book. Lady Blessington displays four portraits, which 
we are to receive as the countenances of her chief characters, and which 
certainly show that her experience has lain amgng a very pretty portion 
of the sex, for they are all handsome. | 


The Colonel. The Lady Arabella Walsingham, the heroine, is a fine 
creature, thrown into a false position by the malice of her fate; too 
ardent for common-place enjoyment, and too high-minded to be aware 
of the hypocrisies that constitute so large a share of the life of fashion. 
Her rank, her acknowledged beauty, and her too well-known opulence, 
render her an object of attention among the men, of envy among the 
women, and of fear, interest, and jealousy everywhere. She falls re- 
peatedly in love, of course, and with different degrees of the passion ; 
the first passion is a girl’s love for the brother of her governess, a per- 
sonage designed for the church, and whom Lady Blessington’s pen has 
not rescued from the charge of being a very heavy, though very honest 
individual : the second is a man of high life, a sufficiently natural flame, 
manly, accomplished, intelligent—and, what should be essential in all 
such cases, remarkably handsome. But he is too fond of talking of a 
former love, to please the exclusiveness of Lady Arabella’s taste ; and 
she, with perfect justice, as we think, discards the man of too.long a 
memory. Her final choice outwits her; he is a titled fortune-hunter, 
into whose hands she is conveyed by the dexterity of a female friend. 
This part of the novel is the most repulsive, yet the most striking, and 


Lady Blessington shows herself an adept in the intricacies of the heart of 
woman. 








